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CORRIGENDA. 


P, 37, Note 2. Mead, Bee hereinafter, Part III., p. 417. 

P. 110, Note 4. For miraculous read miraculously. 

P. 124, Note 1. For Mithraism, § 6, read Part III., p. 417. 

P. 187, Note 8. For Hierosolyma read Hierozoicon* 

P. 190, Note 6. Mead, See hereinafter, Part III., pp. 329-830. 

P. 203, Note 1. After See, read hereinafter, Part HI., pp. 330-1. 
P. 203, Note 2. Mead, See hereinafter. Part III., passim. 

P. 215, Note 1. Mead, See hereinafter, Part III., p. 417. 
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PREAMBLE. 


The tliree treatises making up this volume stand for 
a process of inquiry which began to take written form 
nearly fifteen 3^ears ago. It set out with a certain 
scientific principle and a certain historical purpose : the 
principle being that Christian Origins should be studied 
with constant precaution against the common assumption 
that all myths of action and doctrine inunt be mere 
accretions round the biography of a great teacher, broadly 
figured by ''the” Gospel Jesus; while the practical 
purpose was to exhibit " The Rise of Christianity, Socio- 
logically Considered.” To that end I was prepared to 
assume a primitive cult, arising in memory not of a great 
teacher but (perhaps) of an obscure thaumaturg, con- 
cerning whom there is preserved, in the Epistles of Paul, 
only the tradition of his crucifixion. But the first inde- 
pendent explorations, the first rigorous attempts to identify 
the first Jesuists, led to a series of fresh exposures of myth. 

Jesus of Nazareth” turned out to be a compound of an 
already composite Gospel Jesus, an interposed Jesus the 
Nazarite, and a superimposed Jesus born at Nazareth. 
And none of the three aspects equated with the primary 
Jesus of Paul. Each in turn was, in Paiirs words, 
''another Jesus whom we have not preached.” And the 
Twelve Apostles were demonstrably mythical. 

While, therefore, a sociological fomidatioii was in a 
measure reached, it was plain that the ground had not 
yet been cleared of mythology ; and at that stage I even 
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Buniiised that, in view of the known frec|iiencY aliKe of 
Messiahs and Jesuses in Jewry, an actual succession of 
Jesuses might be the historical solution. Such a theorem 
represented a still imperfect appreciation of the scope and 
dominion of the principle of Myth ; and it fitly chanced 
that the sociological inquiry was arrested for the time as 
a literary task, though continued as a study. 

Soon after, at the request of the late Mr. Bradlaiigh, I 
undertook the research concerning ‘‘Christ and Krishna ’ 
by way of solving scientifically and objectively a simpler 
general problem in mythology and hierology ; and about 
the same time the undertaking of an independent research 
into Mithraism further enabled me to see the Christian 
problem in a fuller scientific light. Thus the original 
inquiry, never discontinued as a subject of thought, led 
gradually to a conception of Mythology as a more catholic 
science, or a more scientific classification of certain know- 
ledge, than it has yet been shown to be in the hands of its 
cultivators, admirable as much of their w^ork is. That 
view^ I have now^ tried to set forth critically and histori- 
cally in the opening treatise on “ The Progress of Mytho- 
logy.’' The study on “Christ and Krislnia,*' which first 
appeared serially in Mr. Bradlaugh’s journal and was 
reprinted (1889) with additions and corrections, is now 
again a good deal expanded, and in parts rewritten. It 
seeks on one hand to illustrate, in detail, wdiat seems to 
me the right method of dealing with certain prol)lems 
glanced at in the opening treatise ; and on the other hand 
to lead organically into the general problem of Christian 
mythology, finally, the survey of “The Gospel Myths/’ 
portions of which were also published serially, is recast 
and greatly enlarged, by way of finally clearing the mytho- 
logical ground for sociology “ proper.” 

; .As, * regards' ' the ' theoretic ' problem , I cannot better 
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prepare a reader to catch my point of view than by 
indicating it critically as against the diverging doctrine of 
the recently-published work of Dr. Percy Gardner entitled 

Expioratio Evangelica,” a treatise in many respects wise 
and stimulating, which came into my hands only wlieii 
the bulk of this volume wnxs in type. As I regard it, Dr. 
Gardner’s treatise relies unduly on the old, untested^ 
metaphysical conception of mythology. Consider, for 
instance, the proposition that '' probably at that time 
[early Christian age] in all the Levant the true myth- 
making age was over. But the faculties u'hich had been 
emjdiHjed in, the construction of myth were still at work. 
And they found their natural field in the adaptation of 
history to nationaJ and ethical purpose.”^ Such language 
seems to me to confute itself : in any case, the whole drift 
of the present work is a gainsaying of such divisions as 
the one thus sought to be drawn. Dr. Gardner speaks 
again'^ of 'Hhe vague and childish character of the true 
myth.'' I submit that there are all degrees of vagueness 
and childishness in myth, from the grossest to the slightest, 
and that though there may be classification there can be 
no scientific sunderance. A myth commonly so-called, 
when all is said, is simply a false hypothesis (whether 
framed in bad faith or in good faith) which once found 
easy credence ; and wdien inadequate or illusory hypotheses 
find acceptance in our own time, we see exemplified at 
once the play of the myth-making faculty and that of the 
normal credulity on which it lives. 

Any explanation ” which is but an a priori formula to 
account for an imcomprehencled and uiianalyzed process of 
phenomena is a true myth in so far as it finds 
utterance and acceptance. Some myths are less for- 
tuitous, more purj)osive, than others ; and a question 

^ Work cited, p. 140. Id. lOS. 
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might fairly be raised as to whether there is not here 
a true psychological distinction. My answer is that we 
can never demonstrate the entire absence of purpose: it 
is always a question of degree ; and it makes little scientilic 
difference in our elucidation whether we impute more or 
less of ignorant good faith, provided we recognize variation. 
A quite primitive myth may have been a conscious ffction 
on the part of its first framer ; but the credulity of its 
acceptors assimilated it in exactly the same wiry as others 
framed in better faith. 

Even if, however, we restricted ourselves to false 
hypotheses framed in absolute good faith, the old concep- 
tion of myth remains a stumbling-block to be got rid of. 
It obscures our comprehension of the psychological process 
even of myths commonly so-called. Dr. Gardner, for 
instance, wudtes that the Phcenician kinsmen of the 
JeW'S retained down to quite late times the terrible custom 
of human sacrifice. Its abolition very earl}^ among the 
Hebrew^s wirs a mark of their unique religious conscious- 
ness, and a sign of their lofty destiny.''^ This proposition 
I should describe as the quasi-explanation of an iincompre- 
hended process in terms of the phenomena themselves ; as 
in the propositions that opium has a dormitive virtue, and 
that nature abhors a vacuum. And such explanations, I 
submit, so far as they are accepted, are myths, made in 
Just the old way, though with far liigher intellectual 
faculties. Even as the movement of the sun and planets 
w-as not scientifically accounted for by supposing them to 
be tenanted by Gods or guiding spirits, so the evolution of 
a community and its culture is not accounted for by 
crediting the,, community with '^unique consciousness'’ 
and lofty destiny.” The old explanation was a myth ; 

only myth on a different plane of instruction. 


Work cited, -g. lOo. 
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The effect of this change of theoretic standpoint must 
needs l)e considerable, at least as regards phraseology. I 
will merely say that, conceiving myth thus comprehensively, 

I have sought to track and elucidate it b}" lines of evidence 
not usually made to co-operate. Myth in the Gospels, on 
the view here taken, is to be detected not merely by means 
of the data of comparative mythology, but also l:)y means 
of analysis of the texts. As Baiir argued long ago, from 
criticism of the history we must come to criticism of the 
documents. J3ut the later criticism of the doeuments,, 
prepossessed by old conceptions of myth, has often made 
little account of concrete mythology, and has so fallen back 
on Hegelian formulas— that is, on philosophical mytlis — ■ 
w'here real solutions, were quite feasible. At the same 
time, students of mythology have often taken myth for- 
biography, for lack of analysis of the texts. As illus- 
trating my idea of what is to he gained by the concurrent 
use of both procedures, I may point to the subsections of 

Gospel Myths” dealing with (a) the Myth of the Tempta- 
tion, and (b) the Myth, of the Upbringing at Nazareth, The- 
hirst undertakes to trace an ostensibly fortuitous myth by 
various methods of comparative mythology, in particubrr- 
by eolligatiiig clues in art and in literature; the second 
undertakes to trace a relatively purposive myth by analysis, 
of the texts which gradually construct it, leaving part of the 
problem of the motives, in the latter case, for a wider- 
historical inquiry. And here w^e' have cases wdiich test the- 
old theory of myth — Baur’s and Dr. Gardner’s conception 
of “ the true myth.” The first myth, ^Ye say, is ostensi1)ly 
fortuitous, the second ostensibly purposive. But neither- 
assumption is susceptible of proof. The first myth, in 
its Christian aspect^ mm/ have originated in a deliberate 
fiction by a priest who gave what he knew” to be a false 
explanation of a picture or sculpture ; the second ma// have-. 
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oi-iginated in good faith, with a theorist who did not believe 
that the first Christian Nazareues were so called in the 
sense of Nazarites. In fine, what makes a myth tiuly 
■so is not the state of mind of the man who first framed it, 
but the state of mind of those who adopted it. And that 
state of mind is simply uncritical credulity. 

It may be that in some process of textual criticism in 
the treatise on “The Gospel Myths ” I have unknowingly 
put forward theses already advanced by other critics. The 
German literature in that department is so immense that I 
have not sought to compass even the bulk of it, having read 
a good deal with little decisive gain. Much of it is a mere 
prolongation ■ of dispute over the more problematical, 
- leaving the less problematical line of demonstration 
unoccupied. It seems in every way more profitable 
to put the case afresh from my own standpoint, on the 
lines of my own chosen approach, which is the result 
or sequel of a survey of previous methods ; and to 


do this without even 


criticising a w’hole series of such 


methods which strike me as finally fallacious. Not that 
they w'ere not meritorious in their circumstances ; on the 
contrary, they frequently convey a melancholy impression 
of a great expenditure of intellectual power to no effectual 
end. In comparing Bruno Bauer, for instance, with 
■“safe” modern practitioners like Bernhard IVeiss, one 
cannot but- be struck by the greater’ originality and acute- 
ness of the free-lance. But the bulk of the W’ork of Bruno 
Bauer is practically thrown away by reason of his false 
Hegelian or quasi-Hegelian method; for he is more 
Hegelian than. .Btrauss, and constantly frames his solu- 
tions in terms of the more problematical rather than in 
terms of the less. Every phenomenon in the text is by 
!r‘, him accounted, for through an a ];inori abstraction of the con- 
[structive consciousness of the early Christian community, 
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acting as it theoretically needs must ; so that we get psycho- 
logical and sociological myth in place of theologicaL The 
negation is right ; the affirmation is wToiig. 

Broadly speaking, such work as Bruno Bauer’s, and 
much of that of Strauss, answers to Comte’s conception 
of the normal rise of a metaphysical mode of tliougbt as 
the first depa,rture from a theological ; this though Bauer 
thought that he and Weiss and Wilke and others had 
reached the true positive ” standpoint. The truth is that 
none of us — certainly not Comte — could make the tran- 
sition so promptly as he supposed himself to have done ; 
at best ’we grow less and less metaphysical (or, as I should 
prefer to put it, less a priori)^ more and more positive.” 
This appears even in the \veighty performance of F. 0. 
Baur, a much more ‘^positive” thinker and investigator 
than Bruno Bauer, whose error of method he exposed with 
perfect precision. Common prudence, therefore, dictates 
the admission that the method of the folio-wing treatises 
is likely to suffer in some degree from survivals of the 
''metaphysical” method. I claim only that, so far as it 
goes, it is in general more "positive,” more inductive, less 
a priori, more obedient to scientific canons, than that of the 
previous critics kno-vui to me who have reached similar 
anti-traditional results. It substitutes an anthropological 
basis, in terms of the concrete phenomena of mythology, 
for a pseudo-philosophical presupposition. 

That this wdll give it any advantage as against the eccle- 
siastical defence would be too much to look for. I have 
suggested that that defence represents, however iiiieoii- 
sciously, the organization of an economic interest ; that 
the ostensible course of criticism is not a matter of the 
logical evolution of discovery, as in a disinterested science ; 
but of the social selection of types of teacher. No stronger 
brain than Baur has dealt with historical theology in 
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CTermany since his day: either through their own choice 
of other careers or the official selection of other caiitliduteB, 
the stronger German^brains have mostly v'rought in other 
fields. Bo, in the Church of England, we see no continuous 
advance in the application of clerical ability, from ]\Iilman 
onwards, to the problems of Christian Origins. If the 
capable men are there, they are mostly gagged or 
obstructed. The late Dr. Edwin Hatch, the one Church- 
man who in our time has done original and at the same 
time valid and important service in that field, appears to have 
been in a measure positively ostracised in his profession, 
though the sale of his works shows their wide accepta- 
bility even within its limits. Tlie corporate interest and 
organization avail to override unorganized liberalism, there 
as elsewhere. 

When then Dr. Percy Gardner, writing as a la^yman, 
avows that he cannot hope '“‘to escape the opposition and 
anger which have always greeted any attempt to apply to 
the Christian creed the principles which are applied freely 
to other forms of faith, I may well count on a worse 
if more cursory reception for a book wdiicli in places repre- 
sents him as unwarrantably conservative of tradition. 
Such treatises properly appeal to serious and open- 
minded laymen. Unfortunately the oi^en-minded laity 
are in large part satisfied to think that traditionalism is 
discredited, and so take up an attitude of indifference to 
works which any longer join issue with it. None the less, 
those who realize the preeariousness of modern gains in 
the battle against the tyranny of the past must continue 
the campaign, so doing what they can to save the optimists 
from, it may be, a rude awakening. 


1 Work cited, p. IIH. 
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PART T. 

THE PROGEE8S OP MYTHOLOGY. 

Chapter L — The Science and its History. 

§ 1. The PnMein. 

There are stages in tlie history of every science ^Yhell its 
progress can be seen to consist in applying to its subject- 
matter a wider conception of relations. Scientific progress, 
indeed, mainly consists in such resorts to larger syntheses. 
In geology, as Mr. kSpencer points out, when tlie igneous 
and aqueous hj''potheses were united, a rapid advance took 
place”; in Biology progress came through '' the fusion of 
the doctrine of types with the doctrine of adaptations”; 
and in Psychology-, similarly, an evolutionary conception 
partly liarmonized the doctrines of the Lockian and Kantian 
schools.^ It is true that Mr. Spencer proceeds to turn the 
generalization to the account of his theorem of a “ Eecon- 
ciliation ” between “ Eeligion” and Science,” on a gromid 
which he declares to be outside both — that is, to belong to 
BO science whatever. Nevertheless, the general proposition 
as above illustrated is just; and there is an obvious pre- 
sumption that it will hold good of any science in particular. 

It is proposed in the present inquiry to try whether the 
renewed application of the principle may not give light and 

1 Flri^t PrincipUt^i p. 22. 
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leading in the science — if we can agree so to call it — of 
inytliology. By some the title may he positively 'witl.dield, 
on the ground that mythology so-called is seen in recent 
discussions to be only a collection of certain lore, to wliicli 
are a])plied conflicting theories ; and it is not to be denied 
tliat there is enough of conflict and confusion to give 
colour to such an account of the matter. But inasmuch as 
there has been progress in course of centuries towards 
scientific agreement as to certain classiflcations of the 
plienomena ; and as this progxess can be sliown to consist 
ill successive extensions of the relations under which tliey 
are contemplated, there is reason to conclude that inytliology 
is a science like another, though latterly retarded more 
than others by the persistence of pre-scientitic assumptions. 

Myth, broadly speaking, is a form of traditionary error ; 
and while the definition of mythology turns upon the 
recognition of the special form, the bane of the science luis 
been tlie more or less complete isolation of it iu thoiiglit 
from all the other forms. The best analogy for our purpose 
is perhaps not any of those cited from Mr. Spencer, l)ut 
rather tlie case of Astronomy, where Newton’s great hypo- 
thesis was by way of seeing planetary motions as cases of 
motion in general. Any form of traditionary error, it seems 
clear, must occur in terms of the general conditions of 
traditionary error ; and such error iu general must ])e con- 
ceived in terms of men’s efforts at explanation or classifica- 
tion of things in general, at successive stages of thouglit. 
Yet in our own time, under the ostensiliie reign of Naturalism, 
after ages in which men looked at myth from a point of 
view that made almost invisible the ps}' cliological continuity 
l)etween myth-makers’ mental processes and their osxn, we 
find accomplished students of the science still much occu- 
pied ill setting up walls of utter division between the 
iiiythopoeic and all other mental processes ; lietween the 
different aspects of early classification ; between the aspects 
of myth ; betw^eenmyth and religion,” religion and magic, 
myth and early morals, mj^th and legend, myth and allegory, 
myth and tradition, .myth and supernaturalist liiograpliy. 
.If past scientific,. experience can yield us any guidance, 
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it ^YOl^ld seem that such a tendency is frustrative of scientiiie 
progress. 

S 2. The SvUnitific B&finnbiffs, 

Gains there huxe certainly been, in the past lialf century. 
When we compare its results with those of the previous 
ten or even four centuries, as sketched in the hifrodurtloa 
d r Etude de la Mi/tJiohujie of Emeric-David,^ we must 
admit a considerable progress ; though if we should chronicle 
as he did the backward treatises as well as the others we 
could make a rather checpxered narrative. Tlie definite 
gain is that the naturalist method, often broached but not 
accepted l:)efore our time, is noxv nearly though not (piite 
as generally employed in this as in tlie otlier sciences, 
whereas in past times there was an overpowering tendency 
to handle it from the point of view of that l)elief in “ reve- 
lation ” which so completely vitiated the study of Greek 
mythology in the hands of Mr. Gladstone, the last eminent 
practitioner on the old basis. How effectively that belief 
has retarded this science in particular ma}^ be partly 
gathered from Eineric-David's historical sketch. 

Beginning with Allnic in the eightli century, j\Iaimonides 
in the twelfth, and Boccaccio in the fourteenth, the learned 
academician makes out a list of l)etween seventy and eighty 
scholarly writers on mythology down to Benjamin Constant. 
He might Lave extended the list to a hundred; l>ut it is 
duly representative, save in that it oddly omits all mention 
of Fontenelle, whose essay J>e Vvnijine des fahlea, as Mr. 
Lang points out, substantially anticipated the modern 
anthropological and evolutionary point of vieux"^ This was 
of all previous treatises the one which could best have 
enlarged and rectified the French historian’s own method, 
and he either overlooks or wilfully ignores it, taking note 
only of the very one-sided view of the aiithropoiogical 
principle presented later by Be Brosses and his disciple 
Benjamin Constant. It may be helpful at this point, how- 
ever, to note the manner of the progression, as very fairly 

A.S does M Oivn-k'x, 1086. 


^ Paris, 18 SH. 
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set forth in the main by Emeric-Davidj and in part !)}' I\a,ii 
Ottfried Miiller, in his earlier Pwlvfjomena} 

The mo^'ements of advance and reaction in the history 
of mythological science, then, may be thus siuuiuarily and 
formally stated, h 

1. In rationalistic antiquity, the principle of evolution 
was l:)arely glimpsed; and on the one luiud the professed 
mytbologists aimed at multiplying s.yinbolical or allegorical 
meanings rather than tracing development, while on the 
other the school of Evemeros framed a set of false natu- 
ralistic ” explanations, being equally devoid of the requisite 
liistorical knowledge. The mythologists sank the fabulous 
personalities of the Gods in symbols ; the sceptics sank them 
in actual human personages^ 

2. A substantially sci.entilic beginning was made by tbe 
late school wliich reduced the symbolism of the older schools 
to a recognition of the large part plaj^ed In’- sun and moon 
in most systems. In the hands of Macrol)ius (4th c.) this 
key is applied very much on the lines of the modern sola,r 
theory, with results which are still in large part valid. But 
tliat step of science, like nearly every other, was lost iiiuler 
Cliristianity and the resurgence of barbarism. 

3. The Christian Fathers, when not disposing of Fagan 
Gods as demons, had no thought save to ridicule tlie old 
mythologies, failing to realize the character of their own. 

4. The scholars of the Eenaissance recognized the prin- 
ciiile of Nature-symbolism, as set forth hy Macrobius ; ])iit 
when, in the sixteenth century, scholarship began to classify 
the details of the pagan systems, it had no general guiding 
principle, and only accumulated data. 

5. Bacon, who made symholisni his general princi})]e 
of interpretation, applied it fancifully, slightly, and witliont 
method. Selden and others, with much wider knowledge, 
applied the old principle that the pagan deities were per- 
sonalized nature-forces, as sun and moon. But others, as 

^ Neither suppliei^ a complete survey; and the present sketch Is of course 
only a bird’s-eye view. For. others, see Prelier, O'r/cc/uYc/a- M}jthidiujie, 
Eixdeitung, § 7; Dechamie, Mytkoloffie de la ilnr.e Aniiqnc, Introd., pp. 
vi.-xx. ; and Father Cara, Mfumie eritka del niHUanajiloloiiieo e Ihuiukiiro, 
applkata alia mltolotiia cMlakelenza delle' reliffioney 
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Leibnitz, ‘\'ossiiis, Bochart, and Moslieim, confused all ])y 
the theological presupposition (adopted from the ancient 
atheists) that the pagan deities Avere deified men, and by 
assuming further that the early life of antiquitj" Avas truly 
set fortli only in the Bible. 

G. Otliei* earlier and later theologians, as Huet, though 
opposed by critical scholars such as Selden, Basnage, and 
Yico, went still further astray on the theory that pagan 
Gods Avere per Aversions of Ihblical personages ; and that all 
pagan theologies Avere perversions of an earlier monotheism. 
Such an application of comparative method as aatis made 
by Spencer of Cambridge {De Leijilma Hehmornm, 1686) 
Avas far in advance of the poAvers of , assimilation of the 
time. 

7, Sceptics like Bayle derided all explanations alike, and 
ridiculed the hope of reaching any better. 

8, NeAv attempts AA^ere in large part a priori, and some 
went back to Evemerism, as that of Banier, aaBo suav myth 
origins in perversions both of historical fact and of Biblical 
iiarratiA'^es. The sound theorem of personalized forces aatas 
reiterated by Yico and others, and that of sawage origins 
Avas throAvn out by Fontenelle, but the theological method 
and premisses overrode scientific \ueAvs. Other rationalists 
failed to apply tlie clue of evolution from savagery, and 
Avrongly staked all on purposive allegorizing. 

9, The Naturalism of De Brosses (Du tUtJfc <lcs Fftlches, 
1760), Avhile rightly pointing toAvards saA^age life, ignored 
the many grades betAveen fetichism and the higher paganism, 
and thus failed in the main to AAun even rationalistic 
students. On the other hand, the great astronomical and 
symbolical system of Dupuis (chief Avork, 1795), a deA^elop- 
ment from the ancient positions of Macrobius, carefully 
applied to the Gospels and to the Apocalypse, did not 
aecoimt for the obscurer primitive elements of myth, though 
it rightly carried tlie mythological principle into the sur- 
AUAung religions. This AA^as effectiA^ely done also in the 
slighter ])ut more brilliant work of Yolney, Les Rnines (1791) , 
Avliich proceeds on an earlier research b)^ Dupuis, In 
England ai.id Germany the deistic moA^ement of last 
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century also led to the recognition of myths in the Old 
Testament^ 

10 . In the same period, Heyne developed a vie^v that 
was in large part scientific, recognizing tliat myth is the 
infant language of the race,” lacking the morality ami 
delicacy of a later age,” and that hi later iieriods early 
myths were emhellished, altered, and poeticized. He 
radically erred, however, in assuming that the early myth- 
makers only provisionally albeit necessarily ” personified 
natural forces, and always knew that what tliey said had 
not really liappened. On the other hand, while teaching 
that their myths came to be literally believed by posterity, 
he erred in ascribhig to the Homeric l)ards a conception of 
these myths as pure s.vmbol : this conception having origi- 
nated with the theosophic priests of Asia and Egypt, whence 
it reached the post-Homeric Greek rationalists. A'oss,^ 
opposing He3'ne as he later did Creuzer, did not improve 
on He3me\s positions, leaning imduh’- to the belief that 
primeval man allegorized reflectivel3g and making too much 
of the theory of deified ancestors, later insisted on by Hr. 
Herbert Spencer. 

11 . A distinct advance in breadth of view was made h}" 
Biittmann,^ who purified He3me’s doctrine as to the essential 
primitiveness or aboriginality of t3q)ical myth, and freshly 
laid tlie foundations of Comparative M3dhology, recognizing 
that the same primitive mode of tliinkiug could give rise to 
similar myths in different nations iiidependently of inter- 
course, and calling for a comprehensive collocation. He 
thus naturally made too little of the special local significance 
of man3" myths. 

1 ^ 2 . Creuzer,^ on the other hand, while rightlvreco^iuziim' 


^ }h'el]ev {U I'iech. Mythol. ed. 1860, i. 20) finds a predileefeion to parti<*iila.r 
points of view in the different nations— the Italians ar^niing for allegory, the 
Dutch for pcH'version of the Bibles the French for Evenierisni and 'other 
pragmatic principles, and the (jermans standing for an original luonotheisnn 
But this classification, as Preller implicitly admits, is only loosely true ; and 
it no longer holds good in any degree. ' 

,p;. Mytholofjhche Brief e, 1794, ■ 

' Treatises between 1794 and 1828, collected in Myfhi>lo(iu.s^ 2 Bde. 1S2S-9, 
BymhoUk and Mythologie der alien Vi}mr, he>tonders der Grievhen, 4 Bde, 
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that personification was a fundamental law of early thought, 
nevertheless founded on the false assumption of a ^'pure 
monotheistic primitive religion/’ and so stressed the idea of 
reflective allegory as to' obscure his own doctrine that 
prime^Til man personified forces quite spontaneously. Yet 
he introduced real clues — as that of the derivation of some 
myths from ritual, and that of verlial misconception, a 
theory later carried to excess by F. G. Welcker, and still 
later by Max Miiller. He also noted the fact — fallaciously 
stressed )).y Mr. Lang in our own day — that the primitive 
mind made no such distinction between spirits and bodies 
as is made in later theology. Hermann, proceeding on 
similar fundamental lines, likewise conceived myth too 
much in terms of the constructive allegorizing of priest- 
hoods, overlooking the spontaneous and relatively fantastic 
lieginnings of savagery. 


Alongside of these later German writers, whom he does 
not mention, Emeric-David does not innovate in any 
effective fashion. His own interpretative principle, further 
set forth in his treatise Jupiter (1832), is that laid down 
with caution but applied witliout any by Bacon — that myths 
are sym1)olical attempts to explain Nature; and to make 
his treatise broadly scientific it needed that he should 
have recognized lunv the principle of so-called fetichism, or 
the actual primitive personalizing of nature-forces, preceded 
and conditioned the systems which the writer handled as 
purposively symbolical, and symbolical only. The anthro- 
pological method had been indicated by Heyne, wliose 
system he admitted to be ''true at bottom”; but on this 
side he made no use of it. As it was, he partly rectified 
the hms towards a single astronomical point of vie^Y wdiich 
narrows the great treatise of Dupuis, dr tons 

fe Cultes (1795). Concerning that, ' he rightly admitted 
that with all its limitations "it, still constitutes the most 
liiminous treatise that has been written on mythology ’V 


1 Introdnetmi cited, p. Ixr 
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. ^ Translated in English in 1844, under the title iMfroiluetiim to a Seuot title 
S'lfHiem of MijihoVocfy, by J, Leitch. 

2 l/nnWaction, Eng. fe, p. S8. 


and iiis own contribution may be said to liave consisted in 
adding several wards to Dupuis’s key, or new keys to 
Dupuis’s two or three, letting it be seen that the old sym- 
bolical interpretation of nature was at once a simpler and 
a more ‘complicated matter than Dupuis had. supposed. At 
tlie same time, he made no attempt to carry on tlie great 
practical service of Dupuis and his school, the application 
of the pagan kej^s to the Christian religion, but confines 
.himself to the Greek. 

The same thing falls to be said in some degree of tlie 
earlier Prolenomnui of Kaii Ottfried Muller (1828)d of 
which Emeric-David makes no mention, on his principle 
of not criticising living writers. But none the less Iiad 
Muller brought to the study of Greek mythology a learning, 


a genius, and a method which give a reallj’’ scientific 


character to his work. Of the school of Dupuis he shows 
no knowledge. Whether this came of policy or of non- 
accpiaiiitance we cannot well divine : hut it is mucli to he 
regretted that he thus failed to come in touch with the most 
vital problem of his study. On the other lunid, he did much 
to clear up the scientific grouiul so far as he did go. One 
of the most intellectual and most alert German scholars of 
that great period, he brought to hear on all Greek matters 
an exact and critical knowledge such as bad hardly ever 
before 1)eeu vigilantly applied to ni\dbology ; and though 
he did not escape the l)ane of all pioneei^s — indefiniieneB>s 
and contradiction — he did not a little to reduce previous 
confusions. Good samples of his services as a first-hand 
investigator are his statement'^ of the groimds for liolding 
that the complete myth of Prometheus and Epimetheus is 
late, and liis analysis of the myth of the transformatiou 
of Callisto into a bear. In the latter case, by strict 
scrutiny of all the sources—a thing too seldom thought 
of before bis day — he arrived at the clear demonstration 
tliat ''Callisto' is nothing else than the Goddess and 
her sacred animal , combined in o.iie idea,” and that 
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Callisto l)ecauie a bear, in the original legend, for 
this reason only, that the aniniaJ was sacred to Arcadian 
Artemis/’^ His deficiencY on the concrete side appears in 
the same connection, when he observes that to Artemis as a 
Nature-Goddess the most powerful creatures in nature, 
(IH flir hear, were sacred.” This is unduly vague, and 
leaves us asking, in tlie light of later anthropology, whether 
the l)ear is not traceable further, and, in the light even of 
previous explanation, whether the bear \Yas not after all 
associated witlj the Goddess because of the veihal resem- 
blance between the names arhtoH (bear) and Artemis. 

As regards general princij)les, Ottfried Miiller is perhaps 
only at two points open to serious criticism. He rightly 
controverted the view, implicit in Dupuis and explicit in 
Oreuzer (tliough Creuzer also implied the contrary), that 
systematic sjuiibolism and allegory were the main and 
primary sources of myth ; arguing with Schelling that mythi 
were at the outset essentially spontaneous and unartificial. 
ilt the same time, when dealing with the substantially sound 
thesis of Hejne, that the mythus [in its early forms] was 
the infant language of the race,” and that ‘'poverty and 
necessity are its parents,”^ he is led by liis passion for 
classical antiquity to put an unreasonably fiat contradic- 
tion,'^ and thus seems to set his face against the fuiKhimental 
truth that all religion begins in savagery. Thus he iiicon- 
sisteiitly byy s stress'^ on the conscious moral purpose of the 
myth of Zeus and Lycaon, which he holds to he very early, 
wdiile disregarding the immorality of others, both earlier 
and later. The difficulty becoilies acute when, making a 
needless verbal strife over the term “allegory,” he insists 
that, if a certain worship were “ allegorical in the ninct 
sense, it could be no worship at all.”''" He goes on : — 

“ Here we liave to deal witli a mode of contenix>Iating the world which 
is quite foreign to our notions, and in which it is difficult for us to enter. 
It is not incumbent on the historical investigation of mythology to 

^ Id. pp. 1()-17. 

- Cited by Muller, p. 2o6. Schelling. had said the same thing [Ueher 
Mijtlien, 1793), cited by Strauss, Lehen Jesu, Einleit. § 8. 

Muller, p. 20. ^ p. i8. , . - P. 01. 
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useertahi the foundations on which it rests. This lanst be left to the 
hij^hest of all historical sciences -one whose internal relations are 
scarcely vet dreamt of — the history of the hiuiiaii mind. 

On which one at once answers, first, that mythologj, as dis- 
tinguished from mere mythorfrajfhii, must he oi: itself a part 
of the history of the ljuman mind, if it is anything, and 
that it must in some sort settle its bases as it goes along ; 
and, secondly, that Muller himself, in the next l)reatli, goes 
on to specify such a foundation when he speaks of a certain 
necessity of intuition as underlying the formation of 
mytbi. But indeed he is thus reasoning out psychological 
foundations all through his treatise, and we are entitled^ to 
that the deliyerance above cited is in plain contradiction 
of ids practice, as well as of his later and really sound 
decision, given in coiiiment on Creuzer, that “ mythology 
is still an historical science like every other. For ran irr 
rail a mere compilation of facts liistorij / and must we not, 
in every field of the science of history, ascend on the ladder 
if facts to a knoidedije of internal hclitfi and life 

Tluit is the most serious contradiction in the l)ook ; and 
we can but say on the other hand that the reasoner enables 
us to correct him when he errs. His frequent protests 
(echoed by (Irote) against the attribution of '' allegory” to 
myths in general, do but point to tlie confessed imperfection 
of the ''history of the human mind” — a consideration 
which should have made him more circumspect verbally. 
M^e are left asking, What is allegory ? and while we can all 
a.gree that early Greeks certainly did not allegorize as did 
Spenser and Bunyan, and that the Prometheus story in its 
complete form is clearly late, we are none the less forced to 
surmise that something of the nature of allegory may enter 
even into the earliest myths— that at times even the myth- 
making savag'e in a dim wa}^ necessarily distinguishes the 
outset between his myth and liis other credences, or at least 
is often in a manner allegorizing when he mahes his story 
to explain facts of nature. Where he differs from the 
scientific man — though not from the religious — is in his 
power of passing from the half-allegoric conception to the 

, 1 I(L p. 275. 
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literolist. In any case, it is not historically or psychologi- 
cally true that, as Miiller puts it, mythus and allegory are 
ideas lying [necessarily] far apart and we may, I tliink, 
])e sure that some of the writers he antagonized were using 
the word ‘‘allegory” in a sense of which the practical 
fitness is tficitly admitted by his repeated use of tlie phrase 
“ allegorical,” All the while he admitted,'^ as does 

Cxrote after him,‘'^ that an allegorical explanation frequenth" 
holds good of parU even of early myths ; wdiich is really 
a surrender of the essentials in the dispute. 

As against these minor coiifusions, however, we must 
])lace to the credit of Ottfried Muller a general lucidity and 
catholicity of method that make him still a valuable 
instructor. "While he avoided the extravagances of the 
symbolists, he sensibly recognized and explained many 
symbols and while he objected to allegoric systems he 
gave the sound advice : '' Let us therefore, wdthout rejecting 
anything of that kind, merely hold back, and wait for the 
development of individual cases.”*'' Without laying down 
the anthropological method, he prepares us for it, especially 
l)y his keen attention to the geography of Greek myth ; and 
while disclaiming all-round interpretation he helps us to 
many. The most helpful of his many luminous tlioughts 
is perhaps his formulation^' of the principle, implicitly to be 
gathered from Creuzer,'^ that in many cases “the whole 
mythus sprang from the worship, and not the worship from 
the mythus ” — a principle accepted from him l)y Grote® 
and by a mimber of recent students, including Professor 
Ptobertson Bmith and Mr. J. G. Frazer, and likely^ in the 
future to yield results of the first importance when a,pplied 
to living as it has been to dead problems.® But thereby 
hangs, as we shall see, a tale to the effect that the course of 

1 M. 272. Id, pp. 18, 58. of Greece, second par. 

^ Ejj, that of the Dog-Star, j). 135. P. 18 : cp. p. 19. 

Pp. 171, 175, 20(5, and x>reviou.sly in his Orahotuenm (1820). 

^ Cited by Muller, p. 270, from the iixtroductiori to the Si/mboUk, 

^ Hiatonj, end of ch. i. , . 

It must always be kept in mind that the worship which has giveii^ rise to- 
il given mythus has itself arisen out „ of, a previous mythus, on a ditl'erent 
X>Iane of coneex)tion. See below, ch. iii. 1, end, and compare Bergmanu, 
Le l/iis-suf/i' de Skirnir et les l>iU de Grimnir, 1871, p. 3. 
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true inytliology does not run smooth. The application of 
the science to living problems is the weakest point in its 
present development. Thus far, then, we may round our 
summary of progress 

13. Karl Ottfried Muller and Eiiieric-David, proceeding- 
on earlier studies and laying down general principles for 
myth interpretation (the former looking narrowly to docu- 
mentary evidences and the latter putting stress on general 
symliolic values), alike failed on the one hand to explain tlie 
barbarous and primeval element in mythology, and on 
the other hand to connect mythology with the surviving 
religions. Each, how’ever, gave sound general guidance, 
and Miiller in particular established some rules of great 
importance. 

§ 3. l/7«" lielation to Cltnufiaiiilii. 

So close on the publication of Ottfried Muller's Prolc- 
fjoinana as not to be fundamentally affected by it, came 
Strauss’s epoch -marking Lehm Jettu (1835), after Dupuis 
the first systematic application of mythological science to 
the Christian system. For several generations the mythical 
principle had been partially applied by German scholars to 
matters of current belief: the stimulus of the English 
deistical school having borne fruit more continuously among 
them than elsewhere. Deistical in spirit the movemeJit 
remained ; but it had all the easier a course ; and tho line 
of thought entered on by the school' of Eichhorn, following 
on Heyne and Reimanis, was not even blocked, as was the 
case in England and France, by the reaction against the 
French Eevolution. The Old Testament narratives, of 
course, were first dealt with ; but so fast did criticism go that 
as early as 1802 there was published by G. L. Bauer a 
treatise on the Hebrew Mythology of the Old and New 
Testaments ; a- work which is noteworthy as already laying 
down the principle that it is of the highest importance to 
compare the myths of different races, thereby to learn liow 
parallels may, stand not for identity of matter, but for 
y'similarity.of experience and way of thought among men of 
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a given culture-stage.^ It also affinus in so many words 
tliat “the savage animizes all things ( denli hh:1i uJh'>i 
h’Jditj, for only what lives can act, and thus he personiiies 
all.”^ 'hut in'his interpretations Bauer follows the early 
rationalist method of reducing mythic episodes to exaggeia- 
tions or misconceptions of actual events; and he makes 
little advance on Sender, who had connected the Samson 
mvth with that of Hercules as early as 1778.» 

"a generation later, whereas Keightley in producing the 
first ‘Ilition of his Mi/thohrm of Ancumt aad 

(1881) could sav that “in selecting mythology” he “took 
possession of a field which lay totally unoccupied, '^ the 
CTermans had a whole library of treatises compared with 
which even his much improved second edition was hut a 
respectable and prejudiced manual. So far had free scholar- 
ship travelled at a time when the teachers of the_ insular 
and stipendiary Church of England" were declaring that 
“ infidelitv ” was no longer associated with scholarly mimes. 
While English theology and philosophy, under ecclesiasticiil 
auspices, were at an absolute standstill, German thought 
was applying rational tests, strenuously if impertectly, to 
nearly erery department of traditional knowledge ihe 
of course, was halting and uncertain at best, 
Btraiiss has shown" how vacillating and inconsistent were 
most of the innovators in their advance; how they were 
alwavs trying to limit their concession, attempting Inst to 
explain miracles as natural events, then admitting m} th to 
a certain extent, seeking for each myth a histormal basis, 
striving to limit the field of myth to early times, 
to draw a line between the Old Testament and the l^ew, and 
next to admit myth as regards only the infanc} o - esus 
always compromising in the interests, of faith, or o simp e 
peac; and quietness. Yet so early as 1799 an 
writer on “Ee%'elation and Mythology” had substantial y 


1 MytMoiiip 1802 ,Toi-rede, pp. w v- 

label ^or England in the early part of the century. 

(' Lcben Jem, Einleitung, f 6, 8-11. 
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aecibive loiee, even ror tlieoretieal purposes. On the side 
of mythological science it was defective in that it overlooked 
many of the Pagan mjdh-elements in tlie Christian cult, 
above all those bound up with the very eentriil doctrine of 
theanthropic sacrifice and eucharist ; and this by reason of 
a too exclusive attention to Judaic sources. It dealt with 
the salient item of the Virgin-birth in the light of gejieral 
mythology ; but it ignored the connecting clue of the 
numerous ancient ritual cults of a Divine Child. It 
showed the incredibilitj^ and the irreconcilable confusions 
of the resurrection story ; but it did not bring forward the 
mythic parallels. As regards the process of mythic accre- 
tion, it did not properly apply tlie decisive documentary 
test that lay to hand in the Pauline epistles. At many 
jooints Strauss is Evemeristic even in condemning Eve- 
merism, as when he decides tlie historic reality of John the 
Baptist to be certain, and the story of the Sermon on the 
Mount to be in the main 'genuine, though manipulated by 
Matthew in one way and by Luke in another. Dealing 
with the ob-viously mythical story of the betrayal by Jiuhis, 
he never realizes, the central preposterouLiess of the 
narrative,^ and treats it as history. On the side of philo- 
sophy, again, he strikes a scientific reader diunli liy his 
stupendously naive assurance that his long investigation 
of the life of Christ' need have no effect on Christian 
doctrine. The inner kernel of the. Christian faith,” he 
writes in his preface, “ the author knows to he entirely inde- 
pendent of bis critical researches. Christ’s supernatural 
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birtli, his miracles, liis resurrection and ascension, reniain 
eternal trutlis, llo^Yevel• fa-r their reality as historical f<icts 
nia}' be put in doubt. Only the certainty of this can give 
calmness and weight to our criticism, and distinguish it 
from the naturalistic criticism of previous centuries, which 
aimed at upsetting the religious truth along with the historical 
fact, and so iiecessariW came to conduct itself frivolously. 
The dogmatic import ((jehcdtJ of the Life of Jesus will be 
shown by a, dissertation at the end of tlie work to lie 
uninjured.” There are different conceptions of what 
constitutes frivolity ; and it would have been pleasant to 
have Toltairehs estimate of the seriousness of a scholar and 
theologian who produced an enormously laborious treatise 
of fifteen hundred pages to disprove every supernatural 
occurrence connected with the life of Jesus, and at the 
beginning and end assured everybody tliat it all made no 
difference to religion, and that those must be frivolous who 
thought otherwise. Only in Germany, it may be decided, 
can such supernatural flimsiness of theory he conceived as 
■solid philosophy ; and even, in Germany, in the generation 
■of Hegel, there was a good deal of serious^ if not frivolous 
comment on Strauss’s final advice to the clergy to keep on 
telling tlie mythical stories to the people with, due attention 
to the spiritual application, therel)y furthering the “ endless” 
progress towards the dissolution of tlie forms in the con- 
sciousness of the community — this in a work in the verna- 
cular. Mr. Arnold gravely if not bitterly complained that 
Colenso ought to have written in Latin, though Coleiiso’s 
avowed purpose was to put an end to deception. He might 
•a good deal more relevantly have given the advice to Strauss, 
whose work he not very ingenuously exalted in comparison. 

It was not unnatural that such a teaching should leave 
the practice of Christenclpm very much where it found it. 
If the ''rational” critic ■ felt as Strauss did after fifteen 
himdred pages of destructive argument, there was small 
call for the priest to alter his ^course. And wdiat has 

E.(f. Julius Muller On the Theory of Myths, tr. in J'olees oj the Church 
fio Inst Strauss, ■^j), 
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happened in -regard to the mythology of both the Judaic and 
the Christian systems is roughly this, that after the mythical 
character of the qiiasi-supernatural narratives hacf heen 
broadly demonstrated, specialist criticism, instead of cairy- 
ing out the demonstration and following it u]) to its con- 
clusions in all directions, has falleji back on the textual 
analysis of the documents, leaving the question of truth and 
leason as much as possible in the background. Later work 
on Hebrew mythology there has been, but not, as before, 
on the part of professed theologians ; and even that, as. we 
sliull see, is to a considerable extent nneonvincing, thus 
failing to counteract the arrest of the study. On the pro- 
fessional Biblicists it seems to have had no practical effect, 
their lore being at least kept free of an.y specific acknow- 
ledgment. One is inclined to surmise that this process of 
restriction turns upon one of selection in the personalities 
of the men concerned. It would seem impossible that after 
K,traiiss and Baur and Eenan and Colenso the stronger and 
more original minds could deliberately take up theology as 
of old ; and as a matter of fact no minds of similar energy 
. lave appeared in the Churches since that generation coin- 
pleted their work. For Baur we have Harnack ; for Bishop 
Colenso Bishop Barry; the Bishop Creightons meddling 
ivitJi none of these things. The powerful minds of tlie new 
piieration do not take up orthodox theology at all; the 
business is for them too factitious, too unreal, too essentially 
frivolous. So we get a generation of specialists devontlv 
bent on settling whether a given passage be by P or P^, by 
me i ah wist or the Pjlohist, the Heuteronomist or the 
Bedactor, the Jerusalem Davidiaii, or the other, or the 
baulist or the Samuel- Saulist — an interesting field of 
inquiry, well worth clearing up, but forming a singular 
basis on which to re-establish the practice of taking tliat 
mosaic of forgery and fiction as the supreme guide to Imman 
conduct. Of course this is the only species of rational 
criticism that can be .pursued in theological chairs even in 
.xermany ; so that even if a professor recognizes the need 
for amoral and mtelleetual criticism of the Judaic literature 
he must be fain to confine himself to documentary analysis 
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lUid platitudes. But the dyer’s hand seems to ])e siilx.hied 
to what it works in. Even in our own day, men engaged 
in the analysis tell us that the scribes and interpohitors dcidt- 
with really had supernatural qualifications after all.'^ It 
tlius appears that when the higlier criticisni has done its 
Y^ork, the higher common -sense will have to take up the 
dropped clues of mythology and conduct us to a >scientitic 
sociologico-historical view" of religious development. The 
textual analjTsis is a great gain ; but to end with textual 
a-nalysis is to lea.ve much the human significance of the 
phenomena unnoticed. 

So w'ith the mythology of the New' Testament and the 
ritual usages of the Churches. In that regard also we now’ 
hear little of the element of myth, but a good deal of the 
composition of the Gospels ; and men supposed to know” the 
results of that analysis are found treating as great spiritual 
truths, special to Christianity, data and doctrines wdiich 
entirely appertain to the systems and credences of buried 
Paganism. Tire men capal)le of realizing the seriousness 
of the fact either remain outside the Church or follow’ 
Strauss’s counsel inside. Tlie undertaking to frame .a 
psychological presentment of the ‘'real Jesus” is still 
seriously pursued, albeit tlie documentary analysis does not 
leave even a skeleton for the accepted historical figure, 
w’herewith to materialize the silent spectre of Paul’s 
epistles. Thus Eveiiierism is still the order of the da}’ as 
regards the Christian mythns ; and people w’lio are sup- 
posed to have the elements of a sound culture, including 
the results of mythological science, are often almost entirely 
ignorant of any hearings of Comparative Mythology on the 
Gospels, even though they may have learned to disbelieve 
in miracles. Mythological science has been prudently 
restricted to other fields, spiritually remote from modern 
faith and ritual. The principle seems to be that of the 
legendary preacher wdio, xvhen arranging w’itli a brother 
cleric to take his place, warned him against speaking on 

^ See Canon Driver’s Introdiietiati to the Study of the Old Testament^ Isfc 
ecL pref. p, xv. 
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CR'pital and labour, as tlio congregation included some large 
employers, or on temperance, as there were some brewers ; 
but added that “ for a perfectly safe subject he might take 
the conversion of the Jews.” Mythology is kept perfectly 
safe, and made to figure as an academic science, by being 
kept to the themes of the Dawn, the Tree, the Storni-CloiKi, 
and the heathen Sun-God; to Sanskrit, savagery, totems 
fairies, and Folk-Lore. 


Chapter 11 . — Modern Hyhte^ih. 


j; 1. — Tin' Ktif}}h)h(fka} and Solar >SV7/or;/.s-. 

■\Yhile, liowever, our science lias thus faltered and turned 
back on those of its paths whicli come the straightest and 
the nearest to living interests, it has not l)een idle or alto- 
gether ill-employed. Even as the textual analj^sis of the 
Jewish and Christian sacred books lays a solid foundation 
for tlie iiiythologist of the future, so the modern schools of 
mythology, in ])iiilding up the Comparative Method, with 
whatever laxities of logic and psychology, have been making 
the waj' easier for successors wlio will not submit to any 
restriction of tlieir field. While Strauss, Coleuso, and 
Eenan were suecessivel3’' disturbing the peace of the Church 
without much resort to the mass of mythological lore, nevr 
and professed mAd.liologists were beginning anew, and with 
on the wdiole a scientific bias, the presentment of mytho- 
logical science so-called, with hardly any avowed recognition 
of its bearing on current creeds. Unfortunately the new 
schools are thus far much at issue among themselves, by 
reason niainly of their differing ways of restricthig the 
application of the Comparative Method. Kuhn, who in 
Germany began the new investigation on the basis of the 
Yedas, was an acute or rather ingenious theorist along 
particular lines of myth-phenomena, his tendency being to 
reduce all myths to those of the phenomena of storm-cloud, 
wind, rain, and lightiiing. To Kuhn, however, belongs tlie 
honour of inaugurating the new Comparative Mythology in 
terms of the affiliation of Greek God-names to Sanskrit 
and Ids brother-in-law Schwartz, who had collaborated witli 

^ Steimlial, The OrUjinal Form of the Leejend qf Prometheuti^ Eng. tr. with 
Groidziher, pp. E. H. Meyer* Indofier, ^lythen, 1888, i. 1. 
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him in collecting the Norddeutsclie Scujen (1848), did real 
service to the science by his analyses and explanations of 
nature-myths in his Ursprynp der Mijfliohxjie (1860). About 
the same period, in England, Mr. Max Midler founded a 
separate Aryan” school, standing mainly on the solar 
principle as against the storm-system of Kuhn : and inas- 
much as this unas but a setting of one myth-type in place 
of another, the scientific advance was not great. On one 
side, indeed, there was retrogression. x4.t the very outset of 
his work in 1856, Muller thought fit to insist that 

“As far as we can trace back the footsteps of man we see that the 

divine gift of a sound and sober intellect belonged to him from the very 
fii’st : and the idea of a humanity emerging slowly from the depths of an 
animal brutality can aecer he maintained a<jaln.'^^ 

Three years later was published The On<jw of Species, 
followed in 1871 hj The Descent of Man. But Professor 
Muller’s conception of mythology was now fully shaped. 
Proceeding further mainly on the supposed primordiality of 
Sanskrit, , and' preoccupied with the philological problems 
set up by any comparison of Sanskrit and Greek God-names, 
he elaborated the theory of Creuzer and Welcker as to 
verbal confusions, putting it that myths in general originated 
in a disease of language,”^ and that, the disease once 
developed — like the pearl in the oyster or the wart on the 
skin — it remained fixed in the languages derived from the 
given stem. The disease consisted in the primitive ten- 
dency to make proper names out of names for phenomena, 
the embodiment of genders in all names having tlie effect of 
setting up the habit of thinking of natural ol>jects as 
animate and sexual. It is surprising that such a theory 
should ever be formulated without the theorist’s seeing that 
the proldem is shifted further back at once by the l}are fact 
that the gmiders Avere attached to the words to ])egin with. 
Had Professor Muller merely claimed that in some cases a 
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invtli arose as it were at second-hand bv tlie misuruler- 
standing of a name, lie might have made out a reasonable 
ease enough ; for certain racial and geographical and other 
mytlis can liest lie so explained. And when he wrote tliat 

“Nothing is excliuleU from mythological expression; neither nio'als 
nor philosophy, neither history nor religion, have escaped the spell of 
that ancient sibyl. But mythology is neither philosophy, nor liistory, 
nor religion, nor ethics,”^' 

he was putting a true conception which transcends the 
limitaiw principle of ''disease of language/’ At the same 
time lie declared that " luythology is only a dialect, an 
ancient form of language/’ Aht in the previous sentence 
lie had, like his namesake Ottfried, repudiated Heyne’s 
formula, ah iia/rnii Juonani inihcrillifate vt a mvti<aik 
ecjedate''; substituting the anti-evolutionaiy ah liiffenii 
humaiti mpicatla rt a dictiouis ahundanfta^' — as if it were 
m'pienfia to confuse the meanings of words. Thus the false 
principle overrides the true : sound conceptions passed on 
by Professor Muller himself have received development at 
other hands ; and for lack of correlation in thinking he has 
repeatedly assailed his own positions ; though, conscious of 
having held them, he is ready to resume them. Hence his 
attempts, under stress of controversy, to show that liis 
doctrine was not what opponents represented it, have not 
only brought upon him some criticisms of much asperity, 
hut have plunged the subject iu extreme confusion. At 
times he has seemed to concede that the philological posi- 
tion is too narrows After describing comparative mythology 
as "an integral part of comparative philology,’'^ he pro- 
tested that he had " never said that the whole of mythology 
can 1)G exiilained ” as " disease of language,” claiming only 
that " some parts of mythology” are " soluble by means of 
linguistic tests. Yet he later seems to oscillate between 
the extreme view and the broader and he says in so many 
words that it is a pity that Comparative Mythology has got 
into any hands save those of Sanskrit scholars.^ Nor have 

^ Essay on Comjuiyfitlre Mythology, end. ^ Id. as first cited, i). 86. 

’■* Inirod. to Science of Beligiou, ed. 1882, p. 252. 

^ Xatural Ileligion, 1889, pp. 22, 24. ^ Id. p. 484. 
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liis attempts to subsume Selileiermaelier s pliilosopliy of 
religion into liis mythology been more fortiniate ; tne 
])liilosopliy and the psychology are alike inexpert ; and not 
a little of his philological m}'thology is unsatisfying in 
detail, apart from all other issues. In particular, certain 
etymologies which Dr. Miiller represented as scientifically 
certain — the ecpiations between fjciudliayra and 1,-vu- 
tanros (Kuhn), Enn)n}H and saixinj/H, Daphne and Ahana 
— ^liave been rejected as unsound by Mannliardt and others, 
as Mr. Lang is always reminding us. 

In all probability this reaction lias in turn gone too far : 
and latterly we find E. H. Meyer, in his Indoaen'nanUvhe 
jS'hjfhen, holding to the (jandhana-hentafiroH equation 
against his master, Mannliardt. Pure philology was after 
ail Dr. Muller’s specialty ; and lie will probably stand on 
that when he has fallen on other issues. Next to his meta- 
pliysic and his psychology, it is his confidence of concrete 
myth-interpretation in terms of names tliat most weakens 
his authority. Most careful mytliologists will admit that 
they are apt to put too much faith in tlieir own explanatory 
theories : that they can harcll,y help coming at times to 
conclusions on a very incomplete induction. But Professor 
Miiller has never lost the coniidence with which he solved 
his early problems, while his readers, on tlio other hand, 
have in many cases lost the contagion. And this criticism 
applies in some degree to the lirilliaiit performance of his 
most powerful English disciple, the Rev. Sir George (’ox. 
That excellent scholar’s Mj/tholof/ji of the An/cm Xafionn 
(1st ed. 1870), the most vivid and eloquent work in mytho- 
logical science,, was constructed on the assumption that the 
Aryan ” heredity was all decisivel,y made out once for all 
on the old lines ; and that the wliole mythology of the races 
covered by the name is a development from one germ, or at 
least from a family of germs, found in the Vedic and 
Homeric poets.” . In his second edition he admitted that 
since he wrote fresh proof had been given of the '' iniiiieiice 
of Semitic theology on. the theology and religion of tlie 
Greeks’*’;; but such an admission does not scientifically 
rectify the theoretic error embodied in his original tliesis. 
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Anthropological as well as mythological research, follovving 
on the lines marked out by Fontenelle and De Brosses, had 
been showing not merely Semitic influences on Greeks, but 
(1) an interplay of many other influences, and (‘2) a singular 
parallelism in the mythology of races not known to have 
had airy intercommunication d These facts supplied reason 
for a recasting of the mythological scheme, by way of 
recognizing that there is more than "''one story” in hand, 
and that though ""the course of the day and the j^ear”' 
covers a great deal of the matter, there are some other 
principles also at work. Further, Sir George Cox has quite 
needlessly grafted Dr. Miiller’s overbalanced theory of 
""disease of language” on his exposition. Dr. Muller on 
his part had classed his disciple as belonging to another 
school than his own — the Analogical as distinct from the 
EtymologicaP — and Sir George might profitably have made 
the same discrimination. For his own part he had riglitty 
represented the primitive ‘"savage” as necesmrihj personi- 
fying the things and forces of nature: to him they ""were 
all living beings : could he help thinking that, like himself, 
they -were conscious beings also? His very words would, 
hjj an ineritahle nfrrssltf/, express this conviction.”'^ For 
this ""necessity” Sir George could quote Dr. Miiller ; but 
instead of noting that such a proposition dismissed a fortiori 
the theorem of "" disease of language,” he went on to include 
the latter, aprojnn^ of the principle of Pol 3 'On 3 my (or multi- 
plying of names for the natural elements), which needed 
no such backing. With his usual candour he proceeded to 
cite the trenchant comment of M. Bauclry, who in his essay 
Dr rbitrri)rrtafii))i niiftJiolofiiqnr^ countered Dr. Muller before 
the ""Hottentotie ” school did. As M. Baudry pointed out, 
there w^as no "" disease of language ” in the case of secondary 
myths arising out of polyon^nny, but simply failure of 
memory or loss of knowledge, such as may happen in the 


^ See Sehirren’s Die WanderMujen dev Neitseelaiider utid dev 
ISSC), and Tvior’s Reneavche,^ into the Early HUtory of Mankind, 1865, p. 326, 
- XtOural Ileliyion, pp. 484, 402. 

•* Mytholoyy of the Aryan Natiotm, ed. 1882, p. 21. 

^ Published in the Revue GermaniyueyFeY, 1808, 
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case of a symbolic seixlpture as well as of an epithet. Sir 
George’s solution was that “after all there is no ‘ real 
antagonism between the two accounts of the matter — a 
mode of reconciliation rather too often resorted to l)y 1 )r. 
Midler on his own account. There is certainly “ no real 
antagonism ” if only Dr. Muller’s erroneous formula be 
dropped, and M. Baudry’s substituted ; l)ut as it liappeus 
Dr. Midler’s, instead of undergoing that euthanasia, is still 
made to cover far more ground than M. Baudry’s pretends 
to touch. 

‘ In other countries the linguistic misconception Iiad a 
hampering effect even on good seliolarl}^ research, as in tlie 
ease of the work of M. Breal, Ilerculc rt Cacia^ : etude de 
mythologie co}nparee (1863). It is there laid down that 
“ Never was the human race in its infancy, however vivacious 
and poetic may have been the first sallies of its imagination, 
capable of taking the rain which watered the earth for the 

milk of the celestial coxvs, nor the storm for a monster 

vomiting flames, nor the sun for a divine warrior 

launching arrows on his enemies, nor the roll of the 

thunder for the noise of the legis shaken by Jupiter 

Whence came all these images, which are found in tlie 
primitive poetry of all the Aryan peoples From language, 
which creates them spontaneously without maai’s taking 
( Hcins qiie Vlionnue If l)reniu' (jarde j . ' ^ If this he true, 
early man never really personified anything ; Imt liis more 
highly evolved posterity did, merely because lie had seemed 
to do so. In other words, the efirly man knew the sun 
to be inanimate though his language made him ea,ll it 
a person ; and his descendants consequently regarded it as 
a person when they were able to describe it as iiiajiiniate. 
Here we have Heyne’s old conception of a species of alle- 
gorizing which was inevitable and yet not lielieved in — 
a theorem more puzzling than the phenomena it exphrins. 

In the circumstances it was natural tliat there shoiihl 
arise an anthropological reaction against tlie Banskritist and 
“Aryan”, school, with its theory of family germs and 

Work'cltetl, p. 8. 
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inherited disease of language; its forcing of philological 
h 3 ^potheses on a psj^chological science ; and its assumption 
that we can trace nearl}^ every myth with certainty to a 
delinite natumt origin. So man.}^ myths are inconsistent 
with themselves ; so many are but fumbling explanations of 
ancient rituals of which the meaning had been lost ; so 
many have been touched up ; so many einl)ody flights of 
imagination that are not mere transcripts from nature so 
many are primitively stupid, so manj^ have l)een coinl)ined, 
that such confidence is visibly excessive ; and there are 
always plenty of cool heads pleased to shatter bubbles. 
But there is more than mere conservatism aiTa 3 -ed against 
the confident lore of Professor Miiller and the brilliant 
ingenuity of Sir (feorge Cox : there is the solid opposition 
of students who, finding myths just like those of tlie 
‘hliyans” among all manner of savages, proceed to show 
that what is represented as exquisite fanc}^ among early 
Aryans is on all fours with the clumsy tales of Djmks and 
Hottentots, and that the interpreters are putting more into 
many Aryan myths than their framers did. 


§ 2. The Moremc}}t of Anthropoloifij : Tfor. 

To such criticism a powerful lead was given by Dr. E. B. 
T3dor’s iiGsvYO'r//c-s' into the EarJij HiMonj (f Mankind (1805) 
and Primitire Cnltnre (1871), which colligate much of the 
anthropological science on wliich alone a sound mythology 
can be founded. At the outset, indeed, Dr. Tylor ranks 
himself among the adherents of Kuhn and Max Miiller,^ 
significantly coupling their names, though Muller had 
rejected Eiihivs interpretations in terms of cloud and storm 
and thunder, preferring to stake eveiything on the sun. 
But l)esides bringing into correlation maii 3 ^ terms of folk- 
lore, Dr. T 3 dor added to ^the ke 3 ^s alreadj^ on the iirftho- 
logist’s bunch that of the of Observation,” showing 

^ See Tjlor, Primitive Culture^ 3rd ed. i. 306, as to some of tlie conditions 
raider wiiich primitive invention is developed. 

- Research Cfi Into the Early Plutory of, Mankind, 1865, pp. 298, 32G. 


l)y maii)^ instances how the diseoveiT ol: peculiar remains 
had given rise to fabulous interpretation, as in the ce.se, 
ah;eady noted by Darwin, of the sa\aige theory that tlio 
large animals whose skeletons are found underground must 
have been burro wer 8. By' including such ideas under tlie 
concept of myth, Dr. Tylor was usefully pointing towards 
the general truth tliat all myth is hut a form of traditionary' 
error; and in his later wmrk on Primltirr he furtlier 

widened the conception, guarding against Muller’s limitary 
view*, and pronoinicing material myth to he tlie primary,, 
and verbal myth to be the secondary formatioii.”^ Again., 
wiiile’ inconsistently separating .mythology from religion/*^ 
he ex23ressly recognized that the doctrine of niiracdes 
became as it W'ere a bridge along wdiicii mythology travelled 
from the low^er into the higher culture. Principles of iiiytli 
formation belonging properly to the mental state of tlie 
savage, w'ere by its aid continued in strong action in the 
civilized w'orld '’^—restricting his instances, of course, to 
medieval Catholicism. Finally, in his summary of '' tlie 
proof of the force and olistinacy of the mythic faculty/’ he 
supplied a very suggestive list of its modes : — 

“ In its course there have been examined the processes of aiiinniting 
and personifying Nature, the formation of legend by exaggeration and 
perversion of fact, the stiffening of meta-phor by mistaken realization of 
words, the conversion of speculative theories and still less suljstantial 
tietions into pretended traditional events, the passage of mytli into 
miracle-legend, the definition by name and place gU-en to any floating 
imagination, the adaptation of mythic incident as moral exa,mpie, and 
the incessant crystallization of story into history."'^ 

The main logical or scientific flaw in the exposition is 
one that almost corrects itself — the separation from all thi.s 
of the study of “ Animism,” which is separately ha,mlled 
as the basis of Natural Eeligion. Obviously Animism is 
involved in the very first of the processes above specified as 
constituting mjdh— the animating and personifying of 
Nature. Thisds admitted in the earlier annonnceinent, in 
the first chapter oil Mythology (ch. viii.), that the doctrine 
of Animism “ will be . considered elsewhere as affecting 

. ' PrmUii-e Culture, Srd ed. !. 299. - Id. p. 2S5. 
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philosoplij’ and religion, but here we have only to do with 
its bearing on mytholog^L^’ But here Animism is one 
thing or category, Mythology another, and Eeligion yet 
another ; the two latter ranking as separate dei)artments 
or processes of intellectual life, an'd being merely acted on 
by the third. Such a position marks . the limit to the direct 
service rendered by Dr. Tylor to the science of mytliologj" 
and of hierology, though his indirect service is unlimited. 
To make further progress we must recast the psycho- 
logical concept and statement, recognizing that Animism, 
Mythology, and Eeligion are alilve but aspects of the general 
primitive psychosis ; and that while we maw conveniently 
make any one of the three names cover the primary pheno- 
mena, it is a fallacy to make them stand for three faculties 
or provinces of intellectual life. Such a conception is only 
one more unscientific severance of unity, yielding no analytic 
gain of clearness, but rather obscuring the problem. So 
much seems to be felt by Dr. Tylor when in his concluding 
chapter he remarks that 

‘•Among the reasons which retard the progi’ess of religious history in 
the modern world, one of the most conspicuous is this, that so many of 
its approved historians demand from the study of mythology always 
weapons to destroy their adversaries’ structures, but never tools to trim 
and clear their own.”i 

Unfortunately the schematic fallacy rather than the impli- 
cations of the comment tends to stand as the author’s 
authoritative teaching ; and in one other regard Dr. Tylor 
regrettably endorses a sejraratist view of primitive thought. 
Concluding his exposition of Animism,^ he writes that 

“ Savage animism is almost devoid of that ethical element which to 
the educated modern mind is the very mainspring of practical religion. 
Not, as I have said, that morality is absent from the life of the lower 
races. Without a code of morals, the very existence of the rudest tribe 
would be impossible; and indeed the moral standards of even savage 
races are to no small extent well-defined and praiseworthy. But these 
ethical laws stamd on their own ground of tradition and public opinion, 
comparatively independent of the animistic beliefs and rites which 
exist around them. The lower animism is not immoral, It is uumoraL” 

The use of the word “ comparatively ” shows a half- 
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coiiBcioiisness of the ^essential error of the pi'opositiovL 
Obviously the -animistic beliefs and rites themselves stasid 
on ''tradition and public opinion and the tradition and 
public opinion in all cases alike subsist in virtue of l)eing 
those of the same* series or congeries of peoples or persons, 
whose ethic tells of their religion and mythology, and whose 
religion and mythology are part of the' expression of tlieir 
ethic. As we shall see, a mythologist as separatist as J.)r. 
Tylor himself on the question of religion and jiiytliology is 
able to controvert him as regards his separation of religion 
and ethic. 

Alwa,ys the trouble is arlatrary classification and limita- 
tion, illusory opposition set up ))etween two aspects of a 
coherent process ; and s\e seem to l)e delivered from one 
obstacle only to collide with another, set up hy the 
deliverer. 


The fatality is peculiarly striking in the case of the 
greatest co-ordinating thinker of the time, Mr. Herl)ert 
Spencer. Coming in the due course of his grea..t under- 
taking to the problem of the evolution of religious beliefs, 
he does indeed necessarily posit unity in ilie psjxdiologieal 
basis of credences, having already wxh established the 
psychic unity of the thinking faculty or process from its 
lowest to its highest stages. ]3ut with all tlie results of 
Comparative Mythology thus tar before him, Mr. Speiicei* 
must needs make all religious concepts pass tlirougli the 
single ivory gate of Dreams, reducing all forms of the (rod- 
idea to a beginning in the primitive idea of ghosts or soolsd 
Here, indeed, the primitive Welt-AnsHtaniOifi is envisaged 
as all of a piece ; but the manifold of myth and worship is 
traced to the root of a single mode of error. Tlius m ytlio- 
logy is poised on a single stem, where inductive research 
shows it to have had niany ; and where in particular the 
study of animal life,, which Mr. Spencer wa.s so specially 

; , - ^ r)f Sociohfiy, r)2--204> 
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pledged to take into account, reveals a general propensity 
prior to that special development on which he rests the 
whole case. 

Thus again the science of Mythology, which is the basis 
of the science of Hierology, is confronted by a principle of 
schism, as the result of a great thinker’s determination to 
shape the doctrine of evolution in terms of his own specific 
thought, to the exclusion or subordination of other men’s 
discoveries. Dr. Tylor had fully recognized the play of the 
ideas of ghost and soul in ancestor-worship, and the 
bearing of ancestor-worshijj on other forms ; but he had 
also recognized as a primary fact the spontaneous personi- 
fication by early man of .objects and forces in Nature. 
Mr. Bpencer on his side escapes the false dichotomy 
between ethics and religion ; and he rightly laings myth 
and religion in organic connection ; yet his forcing of all 
liiyth-sources back to the one channel of ancestor-worship 
and the conception of ghosts has given as large an oppor- 
tunity to reaction as did any of the limitary errors of pro- 
fessed mythologists before liim ; and si}ecialists with anti- 
scientific leanings, wlio set up a false separatism where he 
does not, are a1)le out of his fallacy to make capital for a 
fresh version of snpernaturalism. 

On the constructive side, Mr. Spencer’s service is clear 
and great. He has given new coherence to the conception 
of the inter-play of subjective and objective consciousness, 
in primitive thought. No one, again, had better established 
the principle of continuity in the process of intelligence. 
Where Professor Muller, in the act of insisting on the. 
presence of the divine gift of a sane and sober intellect ” 
in the lowest men, jet represented them as getting their 
myths by sheer verbal blundering, Mr. Spencer rightly 
stipulated that all primitive beliefs are, under the condi- 
tions in which they occur, rational.”^ Where other- 
students had either waived the relation of the higher 
theology to the lower, or had used the language of 

1 Id. 52. This, it should be noted, is clearly put by Fontenelle two. 
hundred years ago ; and from him the principle was accepted by Comte, \yho. 
esteemed his work. 
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The point at issue 
liimself when he argu 


.gone astray. If motion be a ground for Animiisin witii 
animals, and if the instinct be passed on to })riahtive iinin 
with the burden of effecting a closer discriiuiinition anifing 
things, many of the phenomena of Nature were tlirust upon 
him without his having the knowledge needed to make such 
discrimination* For. him, the sun, njcon, and stars, the 


convention, he consistently traces one process of traditionary 
error from first to ■ last. Where professed mtdliologists 
continue expressly to differentiate Hebi'ew from all other 
ancient credences, he decisively asks whether a- small 
idan of the Semitic race had given to it supernalurally a 
conception which, though superficiahy like tlie rest, was in 
substance absolutely unlike tliein .And yet his limitary 
treatment of the animistic process has enal)led partizans 
of that other order, who see abnormality in Hebrew lore 
and who describe the m 3 dh-making process as '' irratioiia!,'” 


to turn his error to the account of theirs — this tliougli tlie 


correction of his fallacy had been clearly and conclusively 
made by a student of his own school, and liad been iiidi- 
catecl before him by other evolutionists. 


is fully indicated l>y Mr. Spencer 
that sub-limnan animals <listi]i- 
giiisli bet^veen the animate and the inanimate, tliough for 
them motion implies life; that the ability to class apart the 
animate and the inanimate is inevital)ly developed ])y 
evolution,^ since failure would mean starvation ; and that 
accordingly primitive man must have Ixad a toleraJily 
definite consciousnesss of the difference,'^ and cannot he 
supposed to confound the animate and the iuauimalo 
without cause.” Hence lie must hav(3 had a freslj basis 
for his known Animism ; and this came by way of liis idea 
of ghost or soul, reached through liis dreams.'”^ 

But on the face of his own argunient, l\[r. Hpeueer has 
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clouds, the rain, the winds, the rivers, the sea, the trees 
and plants, w'ere all instances of more or less imesplained 
motion, ’i^'hat should he do, then, but iJersonalize them? 
That problem had Ijeen put and the answer given l)y both 
Comte and Darwin, wlio lav to Mr. Spencer’s hand ; yet he 
overrides their reasoning as he overrides the crux. 

Darwin s clue is given in his stoiy of how his dog, seeing 
an open jJarasol suddenly moved by the wind, growled at it 
as he would at a suddenly appearing strange animal.^ This 
clue is systematically developed in the essay of Signor Tito 
Yignoli on Mi/th can! SVic/u-c (1882), where Mr. Spencer's 
theory is respectfully but lirmly: treated as a revival of 
Ey emei ism , and v hex e myth is shown to i*oot in the 
animal tendeixcy in question, on which Signor '\Tguoli had 
carefully experimented.'^ And it would not avail for Mr. 
Spencei to reply that he had already avowed the tendency 
of the animal to associate life with motion, but that this 
cannot lead to a fetichism which animises tlie xion-moviiiA-. 
In stating the case as to the animal he had already admitted 
fetichism in so far as fetichism consists in animizing inaid- 
viafe thinys irhich arc moved. Thus his statement that 
fetichism is shown bj'' both induction and deduction to 
follow instead of preceding other superstitions is already 
cancelled. It is a self-contradiction for him to argue that 
the savage, being unable to conceive separate properties, is 
unable to imagine “a second imusible entity as causing the 
actions of the visible entity.”^ One answers; Quite so. 
The savage makes no such detour : he sees or feels motion,' 
to begin with, and takes for granted its quasi-personality : 
it IB only on the ghost-theory, as its author admits, that he 
assunies_“two entities.” And ha^mig begun to ascribe 
personality wdiere there is . motion wdthout consciousness, 
he mkiU proceed to ascribe personality or consciousness 
where there is no motion, though on this head we may 
grant the ghost-theory to have a special footing. Dut the 
essential point is that to sun, moon, and stars, to winds 


’ hcKcent of Man, eh. iii. 2nd ed. L 143. 


Principles of Sociohrpj, § 168 


•' Work cited, eb. ii. 
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and -waters, to trees and plants, the savage is sponta;neoiisly 
led to ascribe personality, in so far as he speruJates ahioii fliem. 

Here Mr. Spencer has providently set up another dei'eiice., 
ill the propositioih that it is an error to conceive ibe saA’age 
as theorizing about siuTOimding appearances ; that in point 
of fact the need for ex^ilanations of tliein does not occur to 
him. This is certainly borne out in a niea.snre l)y much 
evidence as to lack of sjieculation on the savage's paal ; 
the solution is simple. He theorizes ahoiii the forrrs thnl 
afkecf ()r scent t<) afect ]iim ; else why should lie (wer reacii 
fetichism at all, with the ghost-idea or witlioiit it? The 
dog, wliich animizes the suddenly moved stone in liis 
kennel, probablj^ does not animize the wind mid tlie iviin, 
unless they should become violent,'-^ or the liver, the ligiiia 
and the darkness ; and it may lie Unit many savages coiihi 
also go through life without doing so on tlieir own accfjiint. 
But the simple noting that the sun rises and sets, if follovvetl 
by any speculative reflection whatever, must by Mr, Spencor's 
own admission involve the aiiimizing of the sun ]>y the 
early savage, who has acquired no knowledge enahliug him 
to explain the suiTs motion otherwise ; aaid tliat is the gist 
of the dispute. That ghost ideas when formed sliould affect 
and develop prior animistic ideas is likel)' enough. : wil.iat 
must lie negated is the jiroposition that they are the begin- 
iiing of all mythology and superstition. 

Thus rectified, Mr, Spencer’s teaching, complementcul by 
all the data of anthropology and mythology, gives the true 
form or standing-ground for mythological science. Talu'ng 
myth as a form' of traditionary eri'or, we note that such, 
error can arise in many wa3es; and wi..ien w'e have noted all 
the ways we have barred supernatiiralism once "lor ail, he it 
explicit or implicit. Unfortunately tlie reetilication ha.s 
been ignored by those mytliologists wdio are eouceiiied to 
retain either the shadow* or the substance of sujiernaturalisni ; 
and until the naturalist position is restated in full, four- 
square to all the' facts, they w^ill doubtless continue to 
obscure the science. 
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Tke old fatality, indeed, is freshly illustrated in an almost 
startling fashion l)y Signor Vignoli, the corrector of the 
])sycliology of Mr. Spencer. His thesis includes the per- 
fectly accurate propositions that the mythical faculty still 
exists in all men, independently^ of the survival of old 
superstitions, to wliatever people and class they may 
belong,'’^ and that it is ‘‘in the first instance identical and 
confounded with the scientific faculty.”^ That is to say, a 
myth is a wrong hypothesis made to explain a phenomenon, 
a process, or a practice. And with a fine unconsciousness 
Signor Vignoli supplies us later on with a sheaf of such 
hypotheses of his own. Cdiristianity, he tells us, citing his 
Doftrlna razionaJe del Progresso, “was originally l)ased on 
the divine first Principle, to which one portion of the Semitic 
race had attained by intellectual evolution, and l)y the 
acumen of tlie great men who brought this idea to perfec- 
tion”; and again, “ rtc Semitic people passed from the 
primitive ideas of mythology to the conception of the 
absolute and infinite Being, while other races still adhered 
to altogether fanciful and anthropomorphic ideas of the 
Being. Here he old myths : in point of fact the Jewish 
(tod lean antliropouiorphic, and was not an “ absolute idea ” ; 
and monotlieistic doctrine was current in Egypt long before 
the Semites liad any. Or, if “Semites” had the idea as 
early ns Egyptians, tliey were certainly not the Hebrews. 
On the other hand, Signor Vignoli is so oblivious of the 
facts of comparative mythology as to consider it a specially 
“Aryan” tendency to desire a Man-God.^ He has for- 
gotten that Attis and ildonis and Hercules and Dionysos, 
all of Semitic manufacture, had been as much Man-Gods 
as Jesus ; and he has no suspicion that Samson and half-a- 
dozen other figures in tlie Bible had been Man-Gods^ till 
they were Evemerized by the Yahwists. 

^ Work cited, -Td. p. 38. 

I(L p. 175. ^ M. p. 181. 

Goldziiier indeed writes, amomf the Hehrewa, Eng*, tr. (p. 248), 

that Samson never iJi'ot so far as to be admitted, like Herakles, into the 
society of the Gods.” But this view is completely negated by the records 
01 the worship of Sam as or Samsu in the Babylonian system. Herakles is 
late in joining the Greek Gods because. he is' an imported hero. Samson in 
the Bible has been Evemerized into a mortiti. 
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But there is an element of new myth in Signor \'ignoliV: 
statement over ami above these historic eri*ors : Ijc pictures 
the Semitic and Chinese races'’ a.s Iiaving soon tVi*ed 
themselves from their mental l^onds”’ in virtue of the favl 
that tlieir inner symbolism of the mimr' was 'oless 
tenacious, hitense, and productive/' .All wliicli. is simply 
sociological myth : the reduction of a vast and iucohorent 
complex to an imaginary simplicity and unity of move- 
ment. To generalize '' tlie Semite and the Aryo.,n as 
doing this and that is but to make new ujytlis. Such a. 
phrase as: //amWca of Christianity arose hi the midst of 
the Semitic people through Iiim whose name it bears,” is 
merely literary mythology; and the intellectual constitu- 
tion of the race ” is a psychological myth. Signor Yignoli, 
in tine, has taken over without scrutiny a group of current 
historical m^dhs, including the current conception of the 
Gospel Jesus, and the Eenaii irryth that “the Semites” 
lacked the faculty for mythology and he has added to 
these fresh sociological and psychological and literary 
myths in the manner of Auguste Comte. He even l>ecomeB 
so conventionally mythological as to rank among the 
“ peculiar characteristics ” of “ oiir ” [the “ Arvau ”1 race. 


§ 5—Fre^h ConHtruction,^, UevenioitH, i/m.s/fu/x. 

Hti-ppily, gains continue to be made, despite aberrations : 
and while general principles are being obscured in the 
attempts to state them, new researclies are made from time 
to time with so much learning and judgment as to give 

himself, the Babylonian mytliologv had 

myth^vith tlie .Bal^ykmian mytln> 

- T(L p. 180. ' 3 Goidziher, pp. 2o0-~7, 
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solid help towards clearing up and re-estaLlisliing the 
general principles. Of such a nature, indeed, are most of 
tile first-Iiand researches of the past generation into the 
beliefs, rites, and practices of tlie contemporary lower races. 
It is safe to say, further, that every systematic survey of 
Mythology has seiwed to clear up some details as well as to 
facilitate the recognition of general law by later students. 
This holds good of J. F. Laiier's posthumous ..S’/ysOo;/ dcr 
(jnvrlnHvlie)i Mjithohujir (1851), though it sets up a superficial 
classification in defining MjiihoH as a wonderful story deal- 
ing with a God, and Sage, as a stoiy dealing with men. It 
holds good of the Grivchiaclie Gotf^^rlelur of Weleker ; of 
the admirably comprehensive Gnecldsche Mjifhohijie and 
liomhclte Mj/thologu^ of Preller ; of the eminently sane and 
scholarly MjjthoJog'h de la Greer Aiitiqae of M. Ileehanne ; 
of the brilliant Zoohxf ivaJ Mijthologjj of Signor de Gubernatis ; 
of the astronomical and other studies of Mr. Eobert 
Brown, Jr. ; of Goldziher’s Hrhirtr Mf/thologg, despite the 
undue confidence of some of its interpretations (as that 
Joseph is certainly the Eain, Jacol) the Night, and Eachel 
the Cloud) ; of the theorem of the historical critics that 
Eachel and Leah and their handmaids be myths of 
tribal groups and colonies ; and of a multitude of general 
surveys and monographs, down to the monumental 
AiiHjTdirliclu'H Le.rlkoii der grlechinrhen and romiHrlani 
Mgihohujie^ edited by Dr. Eoscher. Yet prol)ably no surve;^ 
is yet sufficiently comprehensive ; and even the most 
masterly researches are found at times to set up obstacles 
to the full comprehension of the total mythological process. 

No abler or more truly learned monograph has ever Ijeen 
written in mythology than Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bonglf (1890). 
Proceeding partly on the memorable researches of Mann- 
hardt, which as usual were ignored in England till long 
after they were accepted elsewhere, and partly on those of 
the late Professor Eohertson Smith, it connects Mannhardt’s 
and Smith’s data with much cognate lore, and constructs a 
unitary theory with signal skill and circumspection. In 
Mt. Frazer’s hands a whole province of mythology becomes 
newly intelligible ; and henceforth multitudes of cases fall 
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caBily into line in terms of a true iusiA'ilt into primitivt; 
psychology. But there accrues iu some ihv old 

drau’back of undue limitation of theory. Might ly in Urn I on 
establishing a hitherto undeveloped principle u[ mytho- 
logical interpretation, the cult of the Vegetation Hpirit, ~Sh\ 
Frazer lias unduly ignored tlie conjunction- --seen deduc- 
tively to he inevhtahle and inductively to he iiornial— -- 
lietweeu the concept of the A egetation-Mod and that of 
others, in particular the Suu-God. He hecoines for once 
vigorously polemical in his attack on the thesis tlial Gsiris 
was a Sun-God, as if that were excluded once hrr all ]>y 
proving him to be a Yegetatioii-God. The answei* is tliat 
he was both; and that such a syntliesis w<is inevital)le. 

A few unquestioned facts will put the case iu a dear 
light. Mithra,. who, so far as the records go, was primor- 
dially associated with the Sun, and was tlmrehy named to 
the last, is mythically born on T)eceml)er ‘ioih, c!eaii;v 
because of the winter solstice and the rising of the constel- 
lation of the Yirgin above the horizon. Bionysos and 
Adonis, Mr, Frazer shows, are ^’’egetatiou-Gods. Yet they 
too are both born on December 25t]g u-s was the Eahe-Sun- 
God Horos, who howev^er was exhibited as rising from a 
lotos plant.^ Now, why should the ^Ygetaiiou-God be 
born at the winter solstice save as liaving been identiiied 
with tlie Sun-God ‘?^ Again, Mr. Frazer very scientiiieallj 
explains iiow' Dionysos the ^Agetation-God could l)e repre- 
sented by a bull ; animal sacritices being a link bel-weeu 
the Yegetation- Spirit and the human sauritice which repre- 
sented him. But then Mithra also was repi-esenhal ly a 
bull, who is at once the God and his victim ; also by a I'aug 
as again was Dionysos. Yet again, YaJjweh aiul i\lol(?d! 
were represented and worshipped as bulls : and it would ])e 
hard to sJiow that thn/ were primarily Yegetaiion-Goils, 
though Yahweh does, like Dionysos, appear ‘‘in the bush.^' 
Now, the mere identification of different Gods with the 

^ Bee hereinafter, Ckmt and Krishna, Bee. kW. 

It is noteworthy that AiJoilo had f/ro birthdays -at the vvintei- solstil-e hh 
the Delians, and ,at the'Yernal equinox for Delphi. Ennhie-Davi?] (i/aro- 
(luction^ p. evxpsets down the latter to the jealousy of Delphian xn'icsts. It 
probably stands fpiyanother x>r<>cess of syncretism. 
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saiae aiimuil, however different might be the original iire- 
texts,_ would m the ancient world iuevitalffy lea,d to some 
mdentifacation of the cults f even Aver'e it not eqimllv inevi- 
table that tlie Bun should be recognized as a main hrctor in 
the annual revival of vegetation. In the ease of Osiris 
there is the further obvious cause that Isis, bis consort is 
ail Em-th-Ooddess, this by Mr. Erazer’s own admissimn 
ihe God must needs stand for something ' else tlian the 
Goddess Ins spouse. For Mr. Frazer, finally, the sun 
enters the \^egetatiou cult us staiidiiig for the tire stored in 
the sacred fire-stieks.i But to assume tliat only in that 
louudaliout way would primitive man allow for the obvious 
influence of the Bun on vegetation, is to shut out one of the 
most obvious of the natural lights on the siiliject. Once 
more .he e.xpert is unduly narrowing the relations under 
^Y.inc^l lie studies liis object. 

Such questions come to a focus when we Inhig coinpara- 
, ^ to liear on surviving religion. Tlie whole line 

0 Mr. hrazer s investigation leads up, though iinavowedlv 
to the recognition of the crucified Jesus as the anmialiv 
Siam- Vegetation-God on the Bacred Tree. But -lesiis is 
buried in a reck- torn]), as is Mithra, the rock-born Sim'- 
GocF; and it is as Sun-God that he is born at tbe winter 
solstice ; it is as Bun-God (though also as earrying over the 
admmistrative machinery of the Jewish Patriarch) that he 
IS surrounded by Twelve Disciples ; it is as Bun-God that, 
like Osiris he is to judge men after death— a thing not 
cone ij c onis or Attis ; it is as Sun-God passing througli 
the zodiac that he is represented successively in art and 

01 e >3 le Lamb and tbe Pislies and it is as Sun-God that 
le enters Jerusalem before his death on two asses— the ass 
mid fotil of the Greek sign of Cancer (the turning-point in 
lie sun s course) , on which Dionysos also rides.^ The Christ 
cult, m short, was a synthesis of tlie two most popular 
lagan myth-motives, with some Judaic elements as nucleus 

« sL' tbf nwl,™.’ . cv ^ keremafter, Wmmm,i8eo. 4. 

December 4tii, 1887.’ and November 20th and 27th, and 
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and soiiie explicit etliical teaching Buperadded. ^ 

Mr. Frar-er bad done his work was the whole psychology ot 

the process ascertained . 

Rneh is the nature, indeed, of the religious coDSCiousuess 
that it is possible for some to recognize the eMerim- tact 
without any readjustment of religious hehet. lo tl.e 
literature of Christian Origins there has been contributed 
the painstaking work, M.numcutal ChmtmuUi. or the Art 
awl Hi/mhalixiii of the Primitire Chinrh ax U itne^es^ awl 
Teaeherx if the one Catholie Faith and Prnetiee, by -fohii J . 
Lundy, “ Presbyter ” (New York, 1876). Its point of yiew 
is thus put by its author in his preface “ It is a most 
singular and astonishing fact, sought to he deyeloped in 
this work, that the Christian faith, as embodied in the 
Apostles’ Creed, finds its parallel, or dhnly foreshadowed 
counterpart, article by article, in the different systems of 
Paganism here brought under review. ^ No one can lie more 
astonished at this than the author himself. It reyeiils a 
unity of religion, and shows that the faith of mankmd has 
heeii essentially one and the same in all ages. It further- 
more points to but one Source and Autlior. 'Religion, 
therefore, is no cumiingly devised fable of Priest-craft, hut 
it is rather the abiding conviction of all mankind, as given 
by man’s Maker.” On the other hand the author holds by 
the Iiiearnatioii, as being “ a more intelligible revelatmii 
than Deism, or Pantheism, or all that mere uatiiriilisiii 
which goes under the name of Keligioit.’ ^ Thus the good 
presbyter’s conscientious reproductions of Pagan emhlems 
serve'to enlighten others without deeply eiiligliteihng him- 
....u- Uoc vAH.llv id M.t Bonie nointB bin f)lcl 
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if not for the first time, how a mere object of art with a 
inythological purport (as in a group or series of figures), 
passed on from one conn tiy to another, maj" give rise to a, 
new myth of explanation, and may attach to a God of one 
nation stories which hitherto belonged 'to another nation. 
This theory, which il. Clermont-Ganneaii ably establishes 
by some clear instances, has probalfiy occurred indepen- 
dently to many inquirers d in any case it is a principle of 
the most obvious importance, especially in the investigation 
of the myths of the Gospels. 

As against these important advances, there is to be noted 
a marked tendency on the part of philologists to revert to 
etymology as the true and perfect key to all mythologies/'' 
Thus the Erkhhinifj alias Miftholor/ie of Herr F. Weiidorff 
(Berlin, 1889) is wholly in terms of the sup 2 )osed root- 
meanings of names in ancient myth ; and the Vrohuiomena 
ziir MjjfhohHf'iP als IVissanscliqft, und Lezikon der 
sprache of Dr. P. W, Forchhammer (Kiel, 1891) turns on 
the same conception, with, however, a further insistence on 
Ottfried Midler’s doctrine that it is necessary to study the 
myth in the light of the topography of its place of origin. 
Dr. Forclihammer’s motto runs : Only through the know- 
ledge of the local and chronological actualities in myths, 
and through the knowledge of the myth-language of the 
Greek poets, is the hidden truth of the mytlius to be dis- 
covered.*’ The criticism of such claims is (1) that all 
mytlis tended more or less to find acceptance in different 
localities, with or without synthesis of local topographical 
details — even Hemitie myths finding currency and adapta- 
tion in Greece ; and (2) that the hope to reacli certainty 
about the original values of mythic names all round is vaiin 
Some have an obvious meaning : concerning others ^dhlo^ 
iogists are hopelessly at variance. We must seek for broader 

1 The derivations of Cliristian myths from Pagan works of art hereinafter i 
oifered were all made out before I had; seen ornieard of the svork of M, 
Clermont- Giuineau. See again H. Petersen’s Xleber den (rotfei^iUcn^ii dex 
Nordnii^ wUhnnui der lUkUnzeit (1876), Ger. trans,, 188S, p. B2, for an inde- 
pendent statement of the principle. ■ It ,is endorsed, again, in ColUgnon’s^ 
Alyiholofjie dfinrec de la .Grece, 1884, pp; 113-4. 
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gL’ouiids of comprehension if we are to compi-elieiul the 
bulk of the phenomena at all. 

Finally, account must be taken, in any professedly com- 
prehensive survey, of the play of a principie which in some 
hands is indeed much overstrained, but wliicdi certainly 
entered largely into ancient religion and synil)ol, that of 
phallicism. While some incpiirers exaggerate, others evade 
the issue. But science cannot afford to l)e prudish ; a-nd in 
this particular connection prudery ends iu facilitating nearly 
every species of general error above dealt with. That the 
subject can be handled at once scientifically and instruc- 
tively has been shown l)y the massive work of (Teneral 
‘Forloiig, entitled Hirers of Life (188B), in wliich the evolu- 
tion of religious ideas is presented in broad relation with 
the general movement of the species. It is clear, indeed, 
that every line of research into human evolution is fitted to 
elucidate every other ; and that there will be no final 
anthropological science until the intellectual and the 
material conditions of the process are studied in tlieir 
connections throughout all history. Every problem of 
religious growth in a given societ^y raises prol)lems of 
economies and prolffems of, political psychology. Tims far, 
however, we are hardly even within sight of sucdi a socio- 
logical method as regards mythology. TTiere it is still 
necessary to strive for the application of ordinary scientific 
tests as against the pressures of conservatism and reaction. 


§ 0 . Mr. L((ii(/ (oul ANtJnuq)oJ(Hiif. 

The protagonist, if not the main body, of tlie reactionary 
school is Mr. Andrew Lang, whose Cifst<tri aial Mijili (1884) 
and Mijfli, Ritual^ and Reliffioii (1889, revised ed. 1899) 
set forth his earlier views of the subject, otherwise con- 
densed in his article on Mythology in tl)e Encjfrh^jHMia 
Briianniva, Written with a vivacity wliieli somewhat 
irritates scholars on the other side/ aiid with a limpidity 

^ Bee Professor BegnaiicPs Coimmnt nameiit lea m(/thea ? 1B78, p. xvii. 
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wliicli is no small advantage in controversy, Mr. Lang's 
books perhaps make amends for setting up needless friction, 
by the fresh impulse they give to mythological study. In 
large part tliey stand on the sure ground of evolution ami 
comparative anthropology ; and they do uu<]uestional}Iy 
make out their oft-reiterated main thesis, that myth lias its 
roots in savage lore and savage fancy, and that all bodies 
of myth preserve traces of their l)arbarous origin — a proi)o- 
sition specially applied by Mr. Lang to certain of the cruder 
Greek myths, such as that of Kronos and Saturn, concerning 
which a variety of '' explanations have been offered l)y 
mythologists. This main position no one seems to dispute. 
If there is any positive counter-theory, it is to be found in 
Mr. Lang’*s own later and obscurer argument that a higii 

religion ” arises in the most primitive stage of life, either 
in or out of connection with affaculty possessed by the very 
same savages tor 'Lsupernormal ” knowledge^ — a theory so 
completely out of relation wdtli his earlier exposition of 
Mythology that, to understand or expound tlie latter, we 
must for the time keep them apart. Taking bis earlier 
anytbology by itself, we can credit it with coherence and a 
general reasonableness. While, however, Mr. Lang may on 
this score claim to have established all he souglit negatively 
to xirove, he in turn is open even there to some criticism, not 
only for the method of his handling of the point supposed 
to he in dispute, but for liis failure to carry out to its 
proper conclusions the evolutionary principle by which he 
professes to abide. It is thus necessary to rectify the 
course of the science by calling in question some of bis 
doctrine. 

To begin with, Mr. Lang has in the opinion of some of 
us overstated the stress of the difference between his point 
of \iew and that of the solar school. He has been over- 
solicitous to create and continue a state of schism. As a 
matter of fact, his main tenet is not only perfectly com- 
patible ^vitli most of their general doctrine, hut implicit in 

^ op, in the author’s Stmlica hi HeVufiouH Fallacy, the paper, Mi\ Tmuq on 
the Onyiu of ItcUywii, and the Appendix. > , 
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that. Inasmuch as Sir George Cox and Dr. Muller more 
or less definitel}" accept the principle of evolutiori in luiiuan 
affairs, the former in particular constantly coiuparing 
savage myth and folk-lore 'svith the classic nyythologies, 
there is no good ground for saying that they ignore or 
reject the anthropological method. Sir Cteorge expressly 
points to the primeval savage as the first and typical myth- 
maker : and he uses phrases similar to Mr. Lang’s con- 
cerning the '' ps3^chological condition ” of early man. But 
]\[r. Lang is always charging upon that school a positive 
rejection of anthropological science. Quoting^ Fontenelle's 
^phrase, 

“ It is not science to till one’s head with the follies of Phtenieians and 
Greeks, but it is science to understand what led Greeks and Phuniieiiuis 
to imagine these follies,” 

lie goes on : A better and* briefer system of mythology 
could not be devised ; but the Mr. Casaiihons of this world 
have neglected it, and even now it is 1)eyond their compre- 
hension.” Now, as we shall see, Fontenelle’s sentence may 
really be made an indictment against the method and 
performance of Mr. Lang liimself ; l)ut it certainly does 
not tell agaiihst Sir George Cox, who, as the leading 
English exponent of a system of {implicit^) universal 
mythology, would naturally figure for Mr. Lang’s readers 
as a typical '‘Mr. Casaiihon ” in this connection. The 
whole purpose of Sir George Cox’s work is to “ iinderstadul 
what led Greeks and Pliamicians to coinniit these follies” : 
the only trouble is that, in the opinion of Mr. Lang and 
some of the rest of us — though we do not all go as far in 
Pyrrlionism as Mr. Lang — certain of his keys oi- clues tm\ 
fanciful. Where Mr. Lang has made of these divergeiuais 
a ground for challenging the whole body of tiie work, he 
was entitled only to call in question given interpretations. 
Mr. Lang on liis own part really seems unalile to see the 
wood for the trees. 

There is absolutely nothing in Bir George’s works that is 
incompatible with, Fontenelle’s doctrine as to tlie origination 


1 Myth, Itlmd, and llelUjkm, 1st ed. ii. 324, App. A; 2nd ed. ii. 343. 
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of niYtliology among primitive and savage men : on the 
contrary, that is more or less clearly implied all through 
them. Indeed, those of* us who came to the study of 
mythology as evolutionists, taking Darwin’s theory as 
substantiall 3 ^ proved, found no more difficulty — apart from 
proldems of interpretation — in Sir George Cox’s pages than 
in those of Dr. Tylor, where the mental life of savages is 
the special theme.. In this connection the idea dated hack 
at least a century, to Hejme, with his derivation of the 
mythus ''ah unfnni hunuiul imh(*cillitate ' et a dicta ans 
cfjcatatc,'' so much objected to by K. 0. and Max Miiller. We 
took savage origins as a matter of course, and were puzzled 
to find Mr. Lang in chapter after chapter insisting on tliis 
datum as if it were a struggling heresy, ignored or opi^osed 
])y all previous niythologists. Nay, we were the more 
])uzzled, because while Sir George Cox, clergyma]i and 
theist as he is, leads us definitely through mythology into 
or up least up to the reigning religion, carrying the 
principle of evolution further than we could well expect 
him to do, Mr. Lang not only shows himself more of an 
a priori theist than Hir George, but definitely refuses to apply 
the evolution principle beyond certain boundaries. Instead 
of seeking above all things to '' understand what led Greeks 
and Phcenicians to commit these follies,” he again and again 
rtoiits attempts at explanation, and fails back on the simple 
iteration that “ all this came from savages,” which is no 
explanation at all, but merely a statement of the direction 
ill which explanation is to be sought. Part of liis grievance 
against otlier schools is that they are too ready with expla.- 
natious. When he does accept an explanation that goes 
beyond totemism, he has often the air of sa^ung that it is 
hardly worth troubling about. Let us take his own defini- 
tion of bis point of \iew : — 

“ It would be difficult to overstate the ethical nobility of certain Vedic 
hymns, which even now affect us with a sense of the ‘hunger and thirst 
after righteousness’ so passionately felt by the Hebrew psalmists. But 
all this aspect of the Yedie deities is essentially the province of (he 
science of religion rather than of nnjthokujy. Man’s consciousness of 
sin, his sense of being imperfect in the sight of ‘larger other eyes than 
ours,’ is a topic of the dee|)est Interest, hut it comes hut hy accident into 
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.1 That science asks, not with whiu. 
•atitufle the worshipper approaclies Ihs but 

toki to or by the worshipper conceniing tlie 
al adventures of his deities. 
i<r(i)}(hilfi(.^e, iuli of the uiost 
anecdotes, and of the crudest tictions. 

o-eneral tone slioiikl 
.aintain that his chosen specialty consists 
absurd and offensive 
himself an injustice. 
Hoivever tliat may be, it is clearly on him if oii any one 
that there falls, pro ianto, the relralie of Fonteiielle : “ It is 
not science to fill one's head with the follies of Plicenioians 
and Cxreeks.” 

On this head, it cannot be too emphatically said that .Mr. 
Lang’s sundering of religion from mythology, his proposi- 
tion that they come together only “ by accident, oi that 
“ mythological science ” has nothing to do with the ethical 
purport or colouring of myths, is as arbitrary as anj thing 
that has been said on tlie other side of the discussion. 
Mythology as defined by him is not science at all, but meie 
niythoyrap////. Two assertions on tliis head I shall under- 
take to support, despite the formidable authority of Ur. 
Tylor and Mr. Lang, who, as it happens, differ on one 
issue wliile conciirriug on the other : — ^ 

1. Primeval myth and primeval ethic are all of a, piece : 
the primitive man’s mythology is in terms of his ethic as 
well as of his science, his logic, his imagiiiatiou, siicli as 

these are.'* ... 

•2. AVTiatever piudfication, modification, and sophistication 

. I While retaining this passage in the revised (ISi)!)) 
work, Mr. Lang complains, in his ilokmn oJ ''"jk'’' ^ 

Rtrangelv neglected chapter, that asseutial chapter, the Hi guei k- ^ s 
L owest savages” (p. 183). Cp. the attack on HuxleyV teaciung, p. 

:\Iyth, lUtual, <md IteUffmwUi ed. ii. 129; 2nd ed. u. lol.. ^ 

Bir George Cox, in a note (p. 19) on an early article by >lr. .LaiPAjui-aiy 
enough protests that “the; gi'eat body of Yedic, Teutonic, or ^ 

is If of silly, gToss, obscene, disgusting, and revolting ■; bin ou t us u,. 

; 3etMiLlMinghavehis'\yay,:if 

Save ill so far, that is, as savages, like civilized people, vary in luenuu 
, type. Serious and frivolous savages might well frame myths ot a diheitut 
■' east. But as we see In all ages a 'profession of austere religions belicl eo - 
■'■Hninocl with nnserumilous-or irivolous practice, we must credit savages wun 


the ee(tl)}t o/ uitjtliohxjicdl t^cience. 
feelings of awe and gr 
what myths, what stones, are 
origin, personal characteristics, and person. 

As a rule, these stories are a mere chivniqiie 

absurd and offensive a , 

It is odd tlicit d writer of Mr. Ltiiig s 5- 
tlius explicitly in; 

mainly in the mere collection of 
anecdotes.*® He must surely be doing 
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of iiiytli takes place in later ages is largely the ’outeoiiie 
of the pressure of a more advanced ethic on the old myth 
lore,, which on the side of form or bare statement is other- 
wise, apt to l)e blindly reiterated, especially in the al)seiice 
of aiitiioritath^e science. Where that is developed, it may 
cause farther inventions and modifications. 

A partial if not complete contradiction of these proposi- 
tions is given in Mr. Lang's later theorem — to be dealt with 
herein<tfter — that the lowest savages are found holding 
together a, high-grade religious theory and a low-grade 
mytliology : and that the former is probably the earlier 
development. But even on that view, wliich I hold to he 
fallacious, it would seem do me clear that to set jiside as 

accident*’ tiie ethical elements or hearings of mythology 
is to tlirow away an essential part of the explanation of 
'' what led the Greeks jrnd Plioeniciaus to commit these 
lollies,” and wliat led them to put a different face on 
them. 

Nor is that all. The spirit of Foiitenelle’s remark carries 
us ):>eyond the search for the bare explanation of the groups 
of pagan myths : it sets us upon tracing the wiiole connection 
of mythology with social and intellectual life, with historical 
religion, with ethics and philosophy as affected by liisfcorica.1 
religion. In the words of Ottfried Miiller, we must ascend 
on the ladder of facts to a knowledge of internal l)emg and 
life.” Broadly speaking, there were no ^'accidents” in 
these matters vsave in the strict logical sense that in certain 
cases there is an intersection of causal connections. It is 
true that it is not the mythologist’s business to discuss the 
development and variation of reasoned and written religious 
doctrine, as apart from narrative bases and symbols. That 
is tlie work of the hierologist ; not that the subjects are 
separate, but that it is necessary to make a division of 
labour. But to put aside the mass 'of -vnitteii theology, the 
argumentative side of the later historical systems, is one 
thing ; and to keep out of sight the vital connections and 
reactions of myth and doctrine is quite another. The one 
respect in which ]\Ir. Lang’s books on Mythology and 
Keligion are consistent is that in each in turn he looks only 
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ihv. realm of iield— a course so ar])itr<uy and so 

feelings of awe and i'aii 1)6 explained Only ill terms of some 
At the beginning of tlie historic 
perioc!^,ig^^^uCS and religion are everywhere inseparably 
l)lended with 1113 ^ 11 ; and in so far as religion lias reiiaiined 
hound up with myth and with primitive etliic down to our 
own day, wdien rational ethic has definitely l)roken away 
from tlie old amalgam, it is suprenielj' important and 
supremely interesthig to trace not merely the earlier forms 
of myth, ritual, and religion, hut their coujunct develop- 
ment into and survival in the latest forms of all. To stop 
sliort of that, as Mr. Lang and so many other mythologists 
do, is wilfully to impoverish and humble the science, 
keeping it always concerned with tlie follies of Pli(eiiieians 
and Greeks,'’ always among the ancients or the Hottentots, 
always out of sight or even surmise of tlie hearings of these 
matters on the creeds and institutions of tlie civilized 
unions of our own day. ^ 

After all his iterations about tlie origination of myths in 
savagery, it is perplexing, if we cannot call it astonishing, 
to find Air. Lang repudiating for religion the fimdamental 
principle of all mental science, on wliieh lie has so zealously 
staked his case in mythology, iloditying tlie uncompro- 
mising dictum above quoted, but still adhering to his 
arbitrary division of things, lie writes in anollier chapter 
concerning Greek inytlis that 

‘Ut iiiust be remembered that, like nil myths, tliey ha 4 e far Irss euueei-a 
whh religion in ita true (juUe — with the yearning jjfter tlie divine which 
* is not far from any one of us,’ aftei* the God ‘ in whom we and 
move, and have our being’— than with the which is a, tissue of 

old barbarous fears, misgivings, misapprehensions. Tlie religion winch 
retained most of the myths was that ancient superstition which is aJ'raid 
of 'changing the liick,’ and which, therefore, keeps up acts of ritual that 
have lost their significance , in their passsige yVm// a ilark ami datelerr^ 
paHtf'^ ' 

It would appear from these variations of statement that 
Air. Lang has really not thought out his position in the 

1 “ Christian conduct ami faith, writes Mr. Lang, are no longer uflWfted 
by the answers ” we give to questions about myth origins, Mijth, Itilnal, and 
liidigion, 1st :ed, ii I/. . ■ ■' 

Myth, liitual, and Pudiyion, 1st ed. ii. 05: 2 ik 1 ed. ii. ISfi. 
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matter ; and when we compare them-retaiiied as tliev are 
in the lately revised edition of his earlier work-with his 
recent book on The Malcbu, of llelu,ion, which inclines to 
credit piimeval savages with a liigh-grade religion and a 
pure • ethicd and to explain their mythology as a later 
excrescence on tliese^-when we put all the propositions 
together, the lack ot sequence liecomes bewilderiim. lu 
any case, putting aside for the moment the oddly haphazard 
assertion in the last sentence of the passage before ns we 
are driven to note that very soon after drawing a line 
between the science of religion and that of mvtholoo-y and 
claiming to stand only in the latter’s proidnce, Im’here 
undertakes, in the merest ohitej- du-tniii, to lay down tlie 
la'w as to what constitutes the “ true guise ” of relimoii 
just as he repeatedly disparages as “ sacerdotage ” main’ 
phases of the religious of Egypt and India. And we are 
bound to observe that, whether from his own jioint of view 
or from ours, that is none of his affair as a niytholo"ist 
From his own standpoint he has no title to speak on it • 
from ours, iiiasrauch as he liolds that standpoint, be is 
disqualified to discuss the subject judicially. In this 
regard, he is doing exact]_y what he charges on the other 
mytliologists—taking an a prion point of departure instead 
of going to the comparative history of the tacts. At the 
outset he professes^ to stand on the evolutionist basis now 
common to the sciences, making no reservation of any 
department of meiital life. But when he has gone a certain 
distance he asserts^ not only that “ the question of the origin 
of a belief in Deity does not come withm the scope o1' a 
strictly historical imjuiry,” but that “ no man can watch the 
idea of tlod lu the makliiii or in the beginning. If this be 
true, to what purpose is all Mr. Lang’s polemic IVliat is 

J of PHii/ioii. pii. 175, ia5, 206, 208, 211, 2.85, 273, 280 300 334 

p.ism.'’ isvirtudiy quashea on 

•'■ Myth, Uitimh a, id Iteliiiioii, ltd, ed. i. 307; 2ncl ed. i. 305. I do not 

gjitiier that in the revified edition Mr. Lang abandons this particular seriti- 
lie explains (p. ^07) that his opinions have become more 
empnatK.- as to the remote antiquity of both the purer religion and the 
iwyth.’^ Compare The Making of .Religion^ p. 48, as to 
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tlie meaning of the title of his last trea.tise, Tlie Making 
of Eeligion”? If we cannot watch the God-idea, in tlie 
making, neither can we watcli inytli in tlie nialdng. To 
speak of '' the lieginning is neither here nor there, for tlie 
proposition must hold ecpially of mytli, since, as Mr. ijang 
goes on to say, ‘'We are acquainted witli no race wdiose 
lieginning does not lie far hack in the unpenetrated i>a,st.‘' 
In other words, the ‘Miegiimings ” of niyth, as we have 
seen, are pre-human, in terms of the tlieorein of Earwiu 
and "\Tgnoli, with which Mr. Lang never deals. Then — 
though Mr. Lang will here dissent — the God-idea must he in 
similai- case : and Mr. Lang indeed proceeds to admit that 
‘Mhe notions of man aliout the Deity, man's religious 
sentiments, and hia )nj/tlncal }iarrafir(\s, must be taken as we 
find them.” Then is it argued that at no stage do we iind 
myth “in the making ”? What else do we find wiien w’e 
compare successive stages of the mythology of any one 
people? And what had Mr. Lang meant wlien lie said 
previously^ that “we are enabled to examine mytliology as 
a thing of gradual development and of slow and manifold 
modifications, corresponding in some degree to tlie various 
changes in the general progress of society ” ? 

8uch attempts at the separation of growths that any 
visilily confluent and complementary are necessarily abor- 
tive. We not only take myths “ as we hud them/’ but we 
try to understand how tliey came to lie there and to he so : 
even Mr. Lang tries, albeit fitfully. And as old myths, 
commonly so called, are either directly or indireetly God- 
myths, the}’ are among the fii‘st data for ilie history of the 
God-idea, and their liistory is part of its history. Even 
wdien the God-idea is nominally separated by philosopliers 
from all myth and ritual, it remains none the less a 
development from the myth-and-ritual stage ; and as eviay 
one of the historical religions has at crenj stage connected 
the idea \Yith primitive ritual and what we recognize 
as myth, it is the' merest mutilation of niytiiology to 
take the “ absurd 'and '.offensive anecdotes” of tlie’ pagans 

i Mythf Eitualj and Religion, 1st eel. L 2nd ed. i. HiK 
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and the heatliens in vacuo, and then claim to have given us 

'' 3iiytliological science’’ of them. One of the most 
Jahoiious of the later German mjdhologists sYncreticallj 
decides that '' Myth history passes through three main 
periods: those of belief in Souls, in Ghosts, and in Gods,” 
insisting that the conception {Vorstell anrf) of the existence 
of the liiiinan soul precedes the animizing of natural objects 
and phenomena.”^ But while thus drawing a dubious 
line ])etween tlie orders of xnydh-material, he never disputes 
that all alike belong to iirvth-history,” 

The one way to solve such conflicts of theoiy is to go to 
the evidences in antliropology, nwth literature, and religious 
history. And first as regards the mental life of “primeval” 
man, there is positively no evidence that he passed through 
successive stages of soul-lore, ghost-lore, and God-lore, 
adding the second and third one by one to the first. 
Neither is it possible to show in terms of experimental 
psychology that a God-idea could come into being only as a 
fresh Biiperstructure on concepts of soul and ghost : rather 
the naturalistic surmise is that a God-idea grew up irith 
and in terms of the others, and was only by means of reflec- 
tion or of ])riestly institutions differentiated from them. 
If, noting how the process of animism lies deep in animal 
instinct, we perforce credit the earliest men with a notion 
of living force beliind the phenomena of sun and rain* and 
wind, they had a kind of God-idea at least as early as a 
ghost-idea or soul-idea, xinimals, indeed, seem capable of 
aniiniziijg inanimate things without doing so l.)y rain and 
wind ; but then there is no reason to credit them with a 
ghost-idea or a soul-idea, though they certainly seem to 
liave dreams ; so they give us no reason for putting the 
genii of the God-idea very late in man. l^Iany of us, in all 
iikeliliood, have independently come to the conclusion so 
decisively put by such a competent student as Pi:ofeBBor 
Gidtlings : — 

believe that all interpi’etatioiis of religion' which start from the 
assumxjtion that fetichism, animal worship, or ancestor worship was a 

^ E. H. Meyer, liuIogerinanUche-Mythen, 1883, i. p. 211 (Mytholagl^vhe 
SteUuug). 
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primitive form from which all other forms were derived, are destined to be 
overthrown. The earliest beliefs \vere a jumble of ideas, and it was long 
before the elements of the different kinds of religion were discriminated.’'^ 

Here we come to the factor of which so many tlieorists 
are always tending to get rid, as against those ^vliO for the 
concept '' discriminate ” and its variants suhstitiite that of 
deliberate creation. Early man, like later man, al1)eit 
much more slo^Yly, proceeded of necessity in liis mental 
life hy way of modification and readaptation of his lore ; 
and the work must needs have been done in large part hy 
the feiv thinking minds for the many. It took relative 
genius at one stage to create even a myth wdiieh to a 
civilized sense is ofl:ensive and absurd and slow as is all 
aggregate development, and fatally fixative as is the 
religious instinct, or the group of emotions so labelled, 


nothing can hinder that the mass of inherited lore shall be 


modified from period to period either up-wards or downwards, 
either in terms of increasing knowdedge or in terms of 
deepening ignorance, as the socio-economic conditions may 
tend ; or, it may be, alternately or conflictingly, in terms of 
a strife of forces and institutions. Thus we have the 
phenomena of {a) the conservation of all .manner of 
primitive thought in systems which yet seek to glose it ; 
and (h) the fresli grafting of primitive survivals on systems 
which have been partly shaped hy higher forces. l^k)r 
instance, the Hebrew sacred l)ooks ciystallize round the 
most disparate nuclei of older lore ; and again the Cliristiau 
innovation is grafted on hy older and lower concej')tions of 
ritual theophagy ; and yet again, in the Middle Ages, tlie 
Church gradually adds to its stock of myths tlia.t of tlie 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Motlier of the (Tod- 
Man — this in virtue of the same myth-making ])ia.s as 
framed the previous dogma of his Virgin -liiilii. Otlua; 
religions show kindred phenomena. 

To say, in view' of these dong-drawn permuta.ti(.)ns, that 
the myth is essentially, alien to the religion, or tba.t etliies 
attaches to either and not to the other, is to override the 


I, ' I -s' ' ' 




1 Fnnciples of . Sociolofjy^ Srd ed. 1890, p. 2 
^ Compare, Tylor, Prm/iiiJe Culture, L 285, 
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evidence. Yet we shall find one niythologist or anthropolo- 
gist, after another claiming to make such severances: and 
though the desire to accredit religion is naturally the eoiii- 
inonest motive, it is not the only one, since the claim is 
made in the same fashion by one or two writers on the side 
of scientific Naturalism. We can but proceed to judge of 
the different attempts on their merits ; and in the same 
'way we must deal with the chronic attempts of writers with 
an orthodox bias to make out a fundamental difference 
between Hebrew and Christian myths and those of 
'' Pagans/’ or, in other words, to deny that Hebrew and 
Christian religion is mythological. 





Looking for the gimmds of the still common persistence in 
disjoining the mythical or narrative and the didactic aspects 
of religion, we find important clues as well as cases in the 
writijigs of a mythologist already dealt with. Tlie theorem 
of Mr. Lang as to a mysterious '' purity'’ and philosophical 
elevation about the ethic and religion which in certain 
primitive peoples are found in context with an absurd and 
offensive” mythology, furnishes a peculiarly good object- 
lesson on the fallacy of the separatist method. Here, more 
definitely than ever, myth is classified as a species of ])y- 
product of the primeval mind, something out of touch with 
the normal- psychology of those who produce it, or nt least 
psychologically alien to certain others of their iiiental |>ro- 
cesses. Denouncing the doctrines of Dr. Tylor and Mr. 
Huxley as to there being no connection between tlie etliics 
and the religion of the lower savage, Mr. Lang nevertheless 
insists that there is no real connection lietween his etliies 
and his mythology. That primeval men ha.d priinordially 
a 'Hugh” conception of a Supreme Being, ^ which they at 
once "forget”^ and retain; that the higli conception, came 
first, jind that animistic degeneration "inevitably” and 
"necessarily” followed f though all the while hotli aspf.vts 
" are found co-existing, in almost all races : and nobody, in 
our total lack of historical information al)Out the l)egin- 
nings, can say which, if cither, cJemcnf, is the earlier'''^— 
such is the motley doctrine with wdiicli Mr, Lang luis 
burdened anthropological science. 

The puzzle, as Mr. Lang presents it, is of his own 


^ Mahintj of Melirikm, px’. 188, 101, etc. 

■•i Id. p. 281. a Id. p. 27(i. ^ Id. p. 199. 
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making, and does not inhere in his data. We may grant 
him every one of these, as apart from his glosses — grant 
him that very primitive tribes may have the notion of a 
^'Supreme Being”; that degeneration may occur at any 
stage of human evolution ; that primitive tribes may be in 
certain relations mucli more unsellish in their normal life 
than highly civilized peoples ; that they may be innocent 
of cruel religious practices found in more advanced civiliza- 
tions; that they do not discriminate as theologians do 
between spiritual ” and '' material ” beings — all this with- 
out for a moment concurring either in his arbitrary addenda 
as to the ''purity” of primeval ethics or the actuality of 
Hel)rew narratives, or in the obscure inferences concerning 
the "supernormal” and the supernatural with winch he 
embroiders the wiiole. 

First in order and importance comes the fallacy as to the 
" Supreme Being.” Because in civilized thought that 
formula is associated with philosophy, Mr. Lang assumes 
that any concept which can lie described by the wnrds in 
question must be "high,” or "pure,” or "deep,” or "pro- 
foundly philosophic.”'^ Now^ there appears to be nothing 
necessarily high or deep about the matter : the bare theory 
of a Bingie God is not more but less ethically elevated than 
the theory of .Dualism, which is an effort to find an ethical 
solution wiiere the former does not even face the problem.^ 
The former is perfectly compatible with any measure of 
bar])aric crudity in ethics, and with any degree of 
"absurdity” in myth. It is itself an "absurd” (that is, 
fallacious) myth for all of us who have critically rejected it 
as an explanation of the cosmos.^ , In Mr. Lang’s case w^e 
have the old fundamentally fallacious presupposition — 
belief that his owm theology is the height of rationality as 
compared with that of polytheists — turned afresh to the 

^ Work Iasi cited, i). 211. 

- This is denied by Goldziher, Mytholofiy amony the Hehreit\% Eng. tr. 
p. 15 ; bat, while arguing mipiicitly that savages have, no ethics at all, he 
admits a “seoandary ” etliical element. Here Mr. Lang’s view is corrective : 
savages certainly have ethics, albeit not “high” or “deep.” 

Mr. Lang notes {Myth, Ritual, and ReUyion, 2nd ed. i. 3) that “it may, 
of course, be argued that the belief in a Creator' is itself a mythd’ This 
view he does not attempt to meet, proceeding with a “ How-ever that may be.” 
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old account of making out that primeTal man waB not 
left without a witness ’’ as to there being only one God- 
in point of fact, Mr. Lang’s philosophic savages iiea'cr do 
believe in One Clod. He speaks of their monotlieisni ” in 
the act of exhibiting their polytheism,^ and seems to 
suppose he solves the contradiction by noting that so-cahod 
monotheists as a rule are practically polytheists. Jlroadly 
speaking, the savage’s High God or Creator is eitlier a God 
gone out of action or a figure put in to account for the 
presence of the other Gods, in tlie fashion of the Indian 
fable that the earth rests on an elepliant, which rests on a,- 
tortoise. That primitive men should often account in tl.u'it 
fashion for their Gods is not only conceivable but likely. 
A thoughtful child might readil}" reason so. On the other 
hand, a given God may become ''supreme” precisely 
l)ecause other Gods are doing the actual work — a develop- 
ment which we shall have occasion to clisciis>s later. Either 
way, the process of elevation is not primary, hut secondjiry ; 
not early, l)ut late. And one fact to which Mr. Lang con- 
stantly adverts without apparently seeing its l)earing — tlie 
fact that as a rule the savage pajji^ JrUJe heed- to his 
"Supreme Being” — gives the rationale of the whole 
matter. That the disregard of the Creator God is not at all 
hecanse he is good, is made clear by the case of the Haidas 
of North-West America, who have f^ro Creator Gods, a 
good and a bad, and who disregard both alike in comparison 
with their minor created deities, witli wliom they are so 
much more practically concerned.*'^ 

Mr. Lang's theory appears to he that the Hupreine Being 
in savage theology has been shouldered aside by demmis, 
Ghost-Gods, and what not, in the way of degeneration^ 
But how a God , believed to rule all things could ever be so 
shelved by beings regarded as of a lower grade, kfr. Lang 
never explains, though he claims to do so. A just Bupremc 

1 Ejo and JielUjmi, 2n(l ecL ii. 87. 

^York last, cited, ii, m2, etc- We find even the belief “that ihiG Great 
Spirit that made the world is .dead long ago (Frazei’, Gulden noutth, i. 213), 
Max Muller, Psychological ' Religiot), 1893, p. 222, cltine- Uev. 0. 
HanisoiL 

^ Making of' PeUff ion, -g,' 224, ' . 
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Being, lie argues, would give no such chances to individual 
egoism as are 'given by squarahle’^ lower Gods. He has 
begged the question. Not once can he point to the existence 
of a belief that the Supreme Being as such is at once a 
ruling -power and aliove propitiation d he does not even 
bethink liiin to prove that among his primitive savages the 
conception of inexorable impartiality exists. He has simply 
given to the phrase ‘^Supreme Being” all its possible 
connotatiojis, and so burked the real problem. On 
turning to the known ethic of many savages we find a 
complete negation of the idea of impartiality. '' The 
African Wakuafi account for their cattle-lifting proclivities 
by the calm assertion that Engai, that is Heaven, gave all 

cattle to them So in South America the fierce Mbayas 

declare they received from the Caracara a divine command 
to make war on all other tribes, killing the men and adopt- 
ing the women and children.”^ ‘'Heaven ” would seem to 
be a sufficiently “high” God; and here are the Wakuafi 
attaching to him just such an ethic as that of Mr. Lang’s 
Mosaic He])rews, whom he so strangely represents as 
returning to an ancient purity of morals. And the God of 
the Mbayas may have been just as “ high.” 

The right line of inference from the data l)eing thus 
saved, there is no need to follow Mr. Lang’s very assiduous 
investigation as to the antiquity of any of the savage beliefs 
on which he rests his case. His anxiety to make out that 
the First God ilhone -was believed in by the redskins before 
Colum1)us'‘^ would seem entirely needless, were it not that 
Mr. Tylor appears to doubt the al)originality of all such 
conceptions. Some of us, however, see no conclusive 
ground for the doubt. We are ready to make Mr. Lang a 
donation, at full value — over and above the earlier evidence 
he cites — of such testimony as , that of the missionary 

^ Mr. Lang relies on the apparent ahsence of propitiation in regard to 
certain pririii tive deities. Id, p. 188, , But he never asks whether they 
regard propitiation as u^eles^. On the next page he records a virtual process 
of propitiation of an ‘'author of all good”, among Patagonians. 

“ Tylor, Primitive CnUiire, i. 392, citing Krapf and Southey. 

” Mi/th, Iiitual and Religion, 2nd ed. preface. : ' 
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Braiiierd, \y1io saw mucli of the redskins in tlie second 
quarter of last century : — 

“I find that in ancient times, before the corning of the wliite people, 
some [Indians] supposed there were four invisible powers, who presulet! 
over the four corners of the earth. Others imagined tlie sun to [)o the 
only deity, and that all things were made by him; others at the same 
time having a confused notion of a certain body or fountain of deity, 
somewhat like the anima mundi, so frequently mentione<l In* the 3uor.:i 
learned ancient heathens, difiusing itself to various aninials, and even 
to inanimate things, making them the immediate authors of good to 
certain persons. But after the coining of the white people, tlsey seemed 
to suppose there were three deities, and three onhv, because they saw 
people of three different kinds of complexion — viz. .English, ^segvoes, and 
themselves.’'^ 

Brainerd, tlioiigli an '' enthusiasts ’ seems to liave inquired 
without preconceptions, and may pass as a good witness. 
Here then we have among savages : (1) worship of the Sun 
by some as Sole God;^ (2) the conception of a Good Supreme 
Being by Polytheists ; and (3) finally general resort to a, 
belief in Three Gods, perhaps an adaptation of Christian 
Trinitarianism to the needs of the case as seen 1)y the 
redskin’s science. Mr. Lang’s theory implies that there 
has been degeneration in the latter case from a Idgher to 
a lower form of faith. In reality there has been no sneh 
thing. Social and material degeneration did indeed take 
place among the redskins after the advent of the white 
man ; hut the theory of Three Gods is no more degenerate 
than the theory of A God, whetlier apart from otliers or 
existing alone. It was a primitively scientiiic aitenq>t to 
explain a newly observed phenomenon wliich tb.e older 
views did not seem to account for; and the process shows 
very well how simply and childishly the older theories had 
been framed. Mr. Lang himself constantly reminds us 
that the savage does not distingiuBh as theologians do 
between ‘'spiritual’’ and " materiar’ lieiiigs;'^ wiiicli 

^ ■WeslGy'’s abridgment of the Life of the liev. David 3)raincrd, 4th «‘d., 
180(),p. 179. 

This should lead m to -modify somewhat Hume’s substanUttily souml 
thesis that polytheism preckled monotheism. .For all (.4' 'men it 

certainly did,; but at an early peifiod a monotheist or an atheist rnlghi exist 
. among polytheists. Cp. the author’s Short History of Freethounht, cii. ii. 
Maldny of pp.q74, 1B2, 290; Myth,' li it ua I, and' rirliyhm, •Jnd 

ed. li. 48-50. ^As Mr. .Lang notes, the point* was made long ago by Dr. 
Brinton. But it was made still earlier by Creuzer, as he now notes, Jd.\), 54. 
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anionnts.to saying that they are only at the very first stage 
of the theistic hypothesis, and have , not realized the most 
elementary objections to its adequacy. So with other 
aspects of their theism. The notion of a Grood Power — as 
distinct from that of a mere First God to aecomit for the 
‘other Gods — would ])e a simple generalization from the 
observed cases of propitiousness in Nature, and was neither 
a higher nor a lower conception than that of a Bad Power 
or a variety of dangerous powers who did the more abun- 
dant harm. If it were the case that the Good Power alone 
was held not to need propitiation, that would be a specially 
logical deduction from the datum that his only function was 
doing good. But there is no reason to suppose any such 
rigour of logic among savages, any more than among 
Christians. The question is not one of the character or the 
hierarchical status of the God, but of his supposed actintij. 
To propitiate an Evil Power of any sort would seem to be 
a most natural course ; and w^e know how^ simple Christians 
in all ages have had a sneaking tendency to '' speak the 
Devil fair"; yet, as we have seen, the Haidas are uncon- 
cerned al'jout their bad and their good Creator- Gods alike, 
wdiile they fear and propitiate the nearer Gods of Sim and 
Sea, wlio are mixed. The speculative process is visibly 
from hand to mouth ; and the remoter God, even if Creator 
of Evil, is relatively l)eneficent simply because he has ))een 
relieved of — if lie ever had— active administration, not at ail 
liecause of a primeval loftiness of conception as to his char- 
acter. That becomes more and more evidently a chimera,^ 
and the assertion that the Supreme Being of the lowest 
savages is “ on a higher plane by far than the Gods of Greeks 
and Semites in their earliest known characters is abso- 
lutely astray. Those very Supreme Beings, by Mr. Lang’s 
own admission, are concuiTent with a ' low ’ ’ mythology f and 
he escapes the force of this admission only by den^dng that 

^ A.s I have pointed out ekewhere, sacrifice, which is a form of prayer, is 
conditioned priinaiiiy by scarcity or abumhrnce of' food, especially of tame 
animals — a factor ignored by Mr. Lang indiis comments on the absence of 
saeriilee nmong ill-fed races, Cp. A Short Hutory of Freefhouyht^ 66. 

p, *289. ■ r-;" '■■■■ ■ ■ *■ ■ ■ ■■ 

■’ id. pp. 197, 198; RiUial, and Relifjmi, 2nd. ed. ii. 19, }iote, 33, etc. 
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the mytliology is really connected v/itli the religion — a 
paralogism which might as well be applied to the ease of the 
Greeks and Semites. The savage’s ethic, g.s' ethic, is superior 
only where his tribal state is rektively conimunisiic : 
and he is n(>rrr ecpially altruistic as regards other tiibes. 

In another connection, the point as to degeneration is 
raised l)y Mil Lang yet again to falhicions purpose. He 
having argued that the Australians cannot have got the 
idea of a Chief-God from a tribe-chief, since they have no 
chiefs, it is answered that they may once have liad tlieni, 
their present stage being one of social or pliysiological 
degeneration- Whereupon Mr. Lang replies that there is 
no proof of degeneration, masmuch as no remains of pottery 
can anywhere be found to show that the Australians were 
ever liiglier than at present, when they have no pottery. 
The degeneration argument, he then triumphantly declares, 
must be the resort of despair ” on the part of his oppo- 
nents. This is all pure misconception. It reall^y does not 
matter, for the confutation of Mr. Lang’s apriorism, whether 
the Australians have degenerated or not, though as regards 
the cpiestion of chiefs, that is possibly the true solution. 
He himself concedes that Australian Head-Men of tril)es 
are latterly said to count for a good deal.^ But as we have 
seen, the idea of a First God who made the others, or of a 
Good God who does all the favourable things, does not 
require the concrete fact of chieftainship to suggest it- 
Mr. Lang’s case, then, is not bettered either wa3L 

That tlie native Australians har<! liowever undergone 
degeneration is a proposition incidentally worth clearing 
up, in the interests of all sides of anthropological scicnee- 
The case rests on the fact that the Australians uve not 
autochthonous, but must be held to have anciently immi- 
grated, probably by way of New Guinea and Cape York.- 
If, as has been conjectured, they were JjravidiaiiB, gradually 
driven further southwards by invading Papuans,*^ they were 

^ Appertdix D. 

- Pesebel, Ilace.^ of Mmikbicli Eag. tr. 1B7B, p. S25. 

u See Nott and Gliddon’s Imlujemwsi of the Earth, lSo7; pp. 

for Logan’s theory. '■ As pnt later by Bleeli, it Is rejected by Peschel, p. 
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presumably ''low ’'to start with. But masmuch as races 
not yet " high ” are seen progressing in the eimroiiment 
which the Australians left — the Papuans being their 
superiors, and actually, in recent times, to some extent 
their educators^ — it follows that whether or not they were 
of the same stock as the Papuans they were in more pro-^ 
gressive conditions before than after entering Australia. 
And that is the gist of the whole matter. Kaces degenerate 
not through an inward bias that way, but through their 
conditions. Now, "nowhere can the retarded development 
of mankind be more readily accounted for by the unfavour- 
able configuration of the country than in Australia.”^ " Only 
a race bringing to it a . high secondary or tertiary civiliza- 
tion, with domestic animals and scientific resources, could 
there prosper. The mass of the Australians, then, having 
for ages lived in conditions exceptionally unfavourable to 
progress, after having lived in much better conditions, 
must be held to have partly degenerated.^ It is not a 
matter of losing pottery but of losing ground in the total 
struggle with Nature. And that they had chiefs in their 
" better ” days, when tliey warred with otlier races, is likely 
enough, though, as we have seen, the hypothesis is not a 
necessity for the naturalist explanation of tlieir religion. 

It now becomes tolerably obvious that the inference of 
some " high ” and " pure ” starting point for savage religion 
and ethics at what seems to theists their best, is not only 
arbitral^ but obscurantist. Mr. Lang, saddling anthro- 
pology with his own theism, tells us that " these high Gods 
of low savages presexwe from dimmest ages of the meanest 
culture the sketch of a God which our highest religious 
thought can but fill up to its ideal.” On the ordinary 
definition of " religion ” that may be ; but if by " highest 
religious thoughi ” be meant " highest thought ” the propo- 
sition must here he negated. Mental and other science, 

^ Peschel, p. 32^5, . Peschel, p. 824. 

Compare Mr. Lang’s own finaP admissions, Myth:, Rif nal, mid Ridifium^ 
ii. 84l)-7. The case of the Fuegians, where he admits probable retrogression, 
is closely similar to that of the Anstralians.' As ' to ■ th^^ relative richness of 
the Australian language, see Pesehel, p. -888. 
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sociological science because primitive man anticipated tlieir 
favourite myth. Those ‘^degenerating’' — or, it may be, 
stationary — Australian tribes have developed among them 
in a perfectly natural fashion a trilial ethic of altriiism, 
which ethic is very astutely taught to the young hj tlie old 
in the mysteries. It is extremely important to the old 
savage that the younger should supply him witli food; and 
the principle naturally takes the sliape of a doctrine of 
“sharing all round,” there as in many otlier primitivo 
communities living mainly by collective liiiiiting. ^\here 
other anthropologists see “the tyranny of tlie old,”'^ Mr. 
Lang sees a hyper- Christian religion of “ selflessness.” 
It is perfectly true that the Australians are nmeh more 
fraternal and communistic than any Christian community ; 
but it is a bad fallacy to look for tlie explanation to or 
through some primordial conception of a “ moral Eternal,*"*^ 
a conception aloof from or precedent to “ mytlioiogy.” 
Tlie true explanation lies in a line of i,nfei*ence from the 
facts that even among wild animals the male parent will 
feed the female and the young; that many Hocks of birds 
and beasts live more or less in conimoii : and tiiat even 
w'olves hunt in packs. These are conditions of relative 
suceesB (= survival) for individual types and for groups of 
species; and the laiv holds good for savages just as for 
lower animals. 

If then a savage is found conjoining an “ a])sii]Nl 
niythology with an ethic of altruism for his own group, find, 
with the conception of a Creator God, there is nothing 
incongruous in the matter. If “ tlie wliole rrii.r find puzzle 


liubboek, Orifiin of CiviUzutmi, Sth ed. pp. 4oI -2. 

In the revised edition of Myih^ Tlituid^ and Rdhjlon fii, 2:1) Mr. 
protests that he “never hinted at morals divinely and supernorn!ul.ly revealed,'” 
and that lie ahvays held tire given ethic to be the natural product of tlic .•'Oeiai 
conditions. One asks the more insistently what he then iuean^ by arguing 
that YQllgion began in & High ethical conception .of deity? Ills statement 
that “ all morality had been denied to the Australians is ti <;onip]ete pta'version 
of the issue. - 
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of mythology/’ as Mr. Lang now tells us, lies in the colli- 
gation of a])siir(l legends with the idea .of a Good Creator, 
the trouble is easily got rid of. Unhappily many real 
puzzles remain a-fter the false, puzzle is put right. The 
conception of a Creator God is simply a less obvious. 
al.)srirdity than the more myths concerning him : it is 
itself as much myth as they; and it is “ irrational ” in the 
sense of being illogical. The ethic of altruism for the 
group is as perfectly natural as joint luinting, fishing, or 
fighting ; and the inoimtainoiis fact that the savage never 
dreams of a universal altruism — a fact not once envisaged 
by Mr. Lang — disposes once for all of the theory tliat he. 
started with a high ” conception of a universal leather. 
Christians indeed think they have a high conception when 
they talk of a universal Lather without for a moment 
attempting to practise universal brotherhood. But there 
is no reason to suppose that the unlettered savage even 
g;oes through the process of i^retending to himself or to liis 
God that he loves strangers or his enemies. For the rest,, 
there is no vital ethical difference, but only a refinement of 
manners or l)etween the crude practice of sacrifice 

and the clinging to the theory of a divine sacrifice ; and 
the .fact that a given savage, lacking the wdierewitlial, does, 
not offer sacrifices to his God, does not make him a better 
man than the slaughterous Hebrew of the days of Jesus.. 
Nor does the latter-day Christian in turn salve his case by 
substituting for Ins compromising sacrificial idea that of 
''the sacrifice of a contrite heart”; for Ins God remains 
the Cause of Evil, and his ethic is thus incurably unsouncL 
In fine, the etliie tliat for Mr, Lang is "'highest ” is inter- 
twined with mythology just as .surely as that of tlie savage 
who, wl-ietlier' sacrificing or- not, imagines a God whO' 
punishes wickedness, though ' according to tl.ie same savage 
(Bays Mr. Lang) the same God is the Omnipotent Creator 
of alL^ In fine, all theistic etliie is flagrantly mythological. 

If this reasoning holds good, there is nothing left to 


Mr. Lang* ( 'Makwr], p. 188). assumes' to, discredit one testimony by the 
remark: “W’hy the evil sp.irit ^should puriish evil deeds is not evident.”* 
Yet the evil sp-irit does so in ills ow'ii religion. , 
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refute in Mr. Lang’s theorem that Animism arose partly 
if not wholly by way of the “supernormal poueis ui 
savarres.^ After seeming throughout the greatei- pari, ot his 
work on Makiwi of lidhjion to connect sucii powers 
with the alleged “high” pi™M eoncepl.o.r ut an 
“ethical judge,” he elects to stand to the position that 
they rather made for the Animism winch ./o//o»vd on that 
theistic conception and corrupted it.** By normal PO'^eis _ ■ 
such seems to be Mr. Lang’s final doctrine-you get ■ high 
conceptions ; by supernormal powers you get lou sa^e as 

regards the belief in a moral future state, _ m I nch is 

leas ”•* To whom this theory of things gives comfort 1 ain 
unable to conjecture. But that it is a mere nepition ot 
all the data it is very easy to show. _ It has been estal)hbhe( 
with perfect clearness that the aniniimng instinct is present 
in animals; and unless all savages are “ supernornml, ' 
it is in no way dependent on supernormal iaculties. bup- 
posing such faculties to exist,Adh5y might serve to add 
LrtA item, to U.e ma.. of Mimiehc lore ; 1«. U.oro i 
not a single element in the so-called coiiuption 
religion by mythology that is not easily dediicible from 
normal psychic experience. Absurd and gross myths can 
arise either out of crude fancy or out of gross practice, 
such as can go on not only among savages, but auiong 
primitive rustics in Europe,® alongside of formulas abou 
a Supreme or Good God. Low practical ethics can and 
do silbsist alongside of these and of_ higli eUncal iormu as 
in civilized countries, independently of “ superiionual ^ 
corruptions : much more may they do so among savages. 


TXto, ttoough a'Buperftutx of religioas l,tc, untl ext.o.s ot 
poetical inspiration. _ _ . 




liiilSi 


Alpyundvinus {Protrept, ii.Yand Ariiobitis (Adc. s. .i In- bv nilH, iiG 

.tjould be so conoe.ived by the early praetisers ot the ceieiMOO) . ^ 
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Beliefs 111 ghosts, souls, resurrection, demons, fairies, and 
a iuture state, can and do arise and flourish among savao-es 
and ^ more advanced communities independentlv of ain^o'f 
the “ supernormal ” processes contended for liy Mr. Laim, 
Ilis uhole colligation of these matters with his theory of 
the making of religion is thus worse than nugatory. IVe'are 
asked to suppose that primeval man (whom all" the while, ^ 
by natural inference, we must hold to have had animistic 
habits of mmd) with a “high” conception of a 

iighteous or benevolent Supreme Being, as savages con- 
ceive righteousness and benevolence ; that is, that without 
a single preliminary animistic concept (though the ape-man 
had the animistic habit before him) the primal man pro- 
ceeded straight to a universalist theistic abstraction.^ 
riien, having thought out a “ righteous ” Omnipotent God 
a moral Eternal ’ who represents only his own morality, the 

cave man or whatever else we figure him to have been 

developed “ supernormal ” powers, which revealed to him 
all manner of forces that do not exist 

To insist that “powers” which thus effect in the main 
meie delusion and corruption, as against the “high” 
thinking of the earliest men (who in turn might just as 
well have had such disastrous powers), are rightly to be 
described as “ supernormal,” is surely an odd way of classi- 
jiiig thingvS. But the classification is in keeping with Mr 
Lang’s handling of the phenomena of savage ethics and 
philosophy; and the total result, I rei^eat, is doctrinal 
chaos. The very conceptions of a Supreme Being which 
he sets over against those of xinimism are instances of 
Animism,"’ and his chronic restriction of the title of 


I eoiivse, is stnctly Animistic. 

ch-mripU aF Phases about not aeeessibieto the known 

Ti™ - fi ’ escaping “at moments from the bonds of 

^ ^^^anacies ot Spfice” (Work cited, pp. 71, 292-;i). 

A ’ • -ririf argnies that hecaim. the eaidy mail did not raise the ciuestiVm of 
{ I, “oi'al Eternal ” 

iSmisin ufi ■ 9" eyer supppsea to be raised in early 
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to stories \Yiiich make Gods figure as animals or 
as immoral, classifying all stories of '' moral and 
'' creative ” Gods as '' religion/’ is not merely a begging of 
the (|uestion, but aii ejection of scientific method from the 
proldem. To call one aspect of primitive antliropoiuoridusni 
absurd,” and another aspect sacred,” ^Yhell l>oth alike 
are the best the savage can do to explain his cosmos,^ is an 
unscientific inconsequence. And to condemn Huxley and 
others for making a severance between savage ethic and 
savage theology5‘^ while affirming just such, a severance 
betw^een savage ethic and savage mjdh, is to give the incon- 
sequence an aggressive emphasis. 

In the -words of a m3dhologist with no siipernaturalist 
axe to grind, ‘‘to our [savage] predecessors we are indebted 
for much of what thought most our own ” — a proposi- 
tion which cuts both ways wdiere Mr. Lang w’ould have it 
cut only one — '' and their errors w-ere not wilful extrava- 
gances or the ravings of insanity, but simply hypotheses, 
justifiable as such at the time when they were propounded, 
but wiiicli a fuller experience lias proved to be inadequate.'"^ 
And in the words, again, of a student of a religion a-s t-o 
which there is no special motive to set up arbitrary distiiie- 
tions, ‘'There is nothing in w’orship but wiiat existed liefore 
in imibology.”^ 


i In one xjasssrige {Myth, Itiiiud, and P.eliyion, Ist ed. 11. 2B*i, 2nd (hL 
n. BOO) Mr. I<aiig hmiKelf takes ux) this x^ositloii. None the less, lie elsewhere 
makes the severance before noted. See above, x>I)* 4B, 4(1 ; tind cp. Wfrrk ched^ 
2nd ed. ii. 141, 147, 156, etc. On x^- 147 Mr. Lang exxnessiy x^osits '■'•a 
rational and an irrational stream of thought,” and eontines the ‘Mi'ratlunnl 
to “myth and -ritual,” 'making “prayers and hymns” on the cunti-iiry 
rational.” As if x>i'ayers and hymns-werc not ritual a'ud myth niurra, live ! " 

Mal'iny of Pieligion, pp. 191, 195; Myth, Ritual, and RalhjUm,^ 2nd. ed. 
ii. 5. Mr. Lang is very severe on Huxley’s “crude” x)ositiorn while noting 
elsewhere that Dr. Tyior had said the same thing, 

J. G-. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 1. 211. 

Darmesteter, Introd. :to trans. of the Zendavesta, 2nd. ed. p. Ixxiii. It is 
to be kex)t in view, of course, that while ritual thus alwa^^s 
mythical xu‘ocess, the historic ritual may give rise to new concrete myths. 
“For myth changes while custom remains constant.” Frazer, ii. 62." Ox). 
Bergmann, as cited, above, p.,lX. . 
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2. Th(^ ^lefapltifsic of li(>U(fion 


yoniewhat similar in form to Mr. Lang’s doctrine is that 
of, a learned continental mythologist and Hel)raist who 
preceded him, Dr. Ignaz Goldziher, a professed adherent of 
the schools of Kulin and Max Miiller, with, however, theoretic 
formulas of his own, in particular this: — 

“ I have given to the conception of the myth a naiTOwei* scope than is 
usually done. 1 believe it necessary to separate it strictly from the con- 
ception of religion, and especially to exclude from the sphere of primitive 
mythology the questions of Cosmogony and Ethics (the origin of Evil).”i 

This startling procedure is Justified as follows, : — 

“The latter point was of especial importance in reference to the 
Hebrew Myth, since, as I show in the last chapter, the solution of these 
questions by the Hebrews was produced in the later period of civilization 
and from a foreign impulse. There is an immense dift’erenee between 
the ancient mythical view of the origin of nature and that later cosmo- 
gonic system. So long as mythical ideas are still living in the mind, 
though under an altered form, Avhen the times are ripe for cosmogonic 
speculations, a cosmogony ai>pears as a state of development of the 
ancient myth. But when the myth has utterly vanished from conscious- 
ness, then the mind is ready to receive foreign cosmogonic ideas, which 
can be fitted into the frame of its religious thought and accommodated 
to its religious views. This was the ease with the Hebrews ; and hence 

1 have not treated as Hebrew mythical matter the Cosmogony of 

Genesis, which, moreover, is to be regarded rather as a mere literary 
creation than as a view of the origin of things emanating directly from 
the mind of the people.” 

There is here, I think, an obvious confusion, of a kind 
frequent in ni 3 ^thological discussion, which is so commonly 
carried on with an unfixed terminology and an irregular 
logical methocL Granted that the Genesaic cosmogony is 
a literal’}^ compilation, made in or after the Exile, mainly 
from Ohaldaeo-Babyloiiian materials, these materials are in 
the terms of the case myths. Even if the Babylonians got 
them from the Akkadians, they must at point have 
rooted in relatively primitive ” fancy. It is immaterial 
to the question whetlier at that or any other point in the 
development they were specially shaped or influenced by 
men of relatively uncommon genius : the same possibility 


^ Mytholojiy amo}^) the Hehreira^ Eng. tr, 1877, iutv. p. xxv. 
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liolds good ill eYeTj?* mythological case. Wluit we come to 
then is this, that the Hebrew Bible contains, besides 
many remains of primitive l^eb^e^Y myth, late adaptations 
of foreign myths made by way of cosmogonic teaching or 
quasi-scientific history. It is perfectly fitting, nay, it is 
incumbent on the mythologist, to mark clearly the dis- 
tinction between tlie two orders of mythic matter ; but to 
set aside the second order as iiommythologicai is simply to 
renounce one of the most interesting provinces of the stiid}^ 
If the mythologist gives it up, who is to take it in liand ? 
The hierologist may handle the stories of the Fall and tlie 
Flood as expressions of the ethical attitude of the adaptors ; 
but the stories about Adam and Eve and Noah remain 
myths ; and the advanced apologist of our ow.n day 
excitedly protests when they are treated either by believers 
or ])y unbelievers as iiart of 'h’eligion.” Obviously they 
come within Mr. Lang’s comprehensive species of absurd 
and offensive anecdotes.” 

Nor can we be really sure that these myths are in 
essentials uon-Hebraic. It is cpiite impossilde to grant to 
Dr, G-oldziher that at any point in Hel)i*ew history, in some 
spoutaneous WTiy, ‘'the [old] myth had utterly vanished 
from consciousness.” How could it possibly do so save 
n/‘fcr it had been crowded out by a later myth ? Bather 
we are bound to suppose that the Jew^s of the Exile, having 
some simple cosmogonic myths of their owm, and finding 
more elaborate statements current among their more civilized 
and cultured concpierors, sought to blend all together. As 
a matter of fact, the redactors have preserved twm creation 
stories, with different God-names, embodying different 
cosmogonic notions. In any case, the Babylonian inytbs 
themselves, though complicated by astronomical knowledge 
and speculation, clearly retained primitive ” elements in 
virtue of that tenacious tendency in mythic usage on which 
Mr. Lang is always insisting. 

The attempt to draw a division of species between abso- 
lute myth and mythlesB religion in a visibly composite 
whole breaks down, on whatever lines it is attempted, 
leading as it does to the most contradictory results. Such 
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ail a-tteiiipt it is that brings Professor Max Miiller to con- 
fusion with his Sclileiermacher theorem of a pereejition of 
the iiiiinite a,t all stages of thought. That doctrine jire- 
ceded and presumably inspired the formula of Dr. 
Goldziher ; but it may be well to analyze it afresh, in the 
professedly revised form ’given to it in Professor Muller's 
Gifford Leetu]*es of 1888 on what he calls '■‘Natural 
Pieligion," as distinguished from the later stages of 
" Physical/’ " iVnthropoldgical," and "Psychological.” It 
would not be fair to say of Professor Muller that he has 
never made any progress in his opinions : he has really 
adopted several new ideas during his polemical career : but 
it is his tendency all the same to stick faithfully to the old 
ones ; so that his later energies have run a good deal to 
showing that his different positions are not only recon- 
cilable, but mutually supporting. This conies out notably 
enough in his fluctuating account of natural religion in the 
volume under notice. "Religion,” he tells us in his fifth 
lecture/ "if it is to hold its place as a legitimate element 
of our consciousness, must, like all other knowledge, hvcfin 
with sensuous experience.” Mark the " begin,” which is 
repeated later As the argument proceeds, however, it 
is insisted that " every perceptio}i involves, whether we are 
e<mHehn{H of it or not^ some perception of the infinite”:''^ and 
the conclusion of the lecture is^ that this perceiition '[from 
the renj heijUininf} formed an ingredient, or, if you like, a 
necessary complement to all finite knowledrfef' No-w, it is 
very plain that if " from the very beginning ” men perceive 
(not conceive) the infinite in perceiving the finite, a dog 
may do the same i that is to saj^ he perceives finite ol)jects 
whether or not he is conscious that fhei/ are finite. Then a 
dog might have the beginning of religion. But already^ 

the Professor had stipulated that " Real thought begins 

when we combine the percepts of sensation into con- 

cepts hj discovering something they share in common, and 
embody that common property in a sign or a name.” Then 

2 P. 141, •'J P. 125. 

i P. 140. s P. 116,. 


i P. 114. 
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the beginning of religion, on the Professor s showing, is 
not real thought. Further, we may be conscious of the 
infinite (which is only a single necessary perception) 
without really thinking. This is tolerably explicit; but 
in a little while,^ after the whether we are conscious of it 
or not,” the Professor says, I am told that there are many 
savage tribes even now^ who do not possess a word for finite 
and infinite. Is that an answ^'er Of course it is an 
answer — to him ! He has been telling us that there is no 
'' real ” thought wdthout words — that thought and language 
are the same tiling — and that thought = reason. His oppo- 
nents simply meet him on his own ground, and say that a 
perception of the infinite which is not real thought ” is a 
chimera. 

But that is only one stage of the confusion. Soon it is 
intimated that “ we must restrict the sphere of religion, 
so far as it is founded on perceptions of the infinite. We 
must reserve the adjective religious for those of 

the imknonii or the infinite which influence man's actions 
and his whole, moral nature again, w^e have the 

definition: ‘‘Eeligion consists in the perception of the 
infinite under Hueh manifestation h as are able to injinence 
the moral character of man. I look upon tliis as a defi- 
nition of relicfion. in its orujin ” (italics here Dr, Muller's). 
That is to say, the previously alleged beginning of 
religion \vas not a beginning of religion at all, since 
it did not affect the moral character of man. And 
yet, after all, we have in the closing lecture^ the dictum 
that anything that lifts a man above the realities of this 
material life is religion.” If that be not explicit enough, 
we have the story of the old Samoyede woman wdio saluted 
the sun at its rising and setting, saying she did what he 
did ; with the lecturer’s comment, It gave her the sense 
of a Beyond, and that is the true life of all reJUfwii'": — this 
though there is no moral influence wdiatever involved. 
The Professor thus ends in threefold and irreparable 


P. 168, 


» P. 188. 


^ P. 568. 
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confusion. He explains^ that his expansion of his defi- 
nition of religion to include moral influence was made in 
acknowledgment of the force of the criticisms of Professor 
Pfleiderer on his previous definition ; , but he has neither 
adopted the Pfleiderer position nor adhered to his own. 
He has simply used the two definitions inconsistently and 
at random, it being so much his tendency to cleave to any 
doctrine he has once adopted that he does not logically 
readjust his thinking even to a change lie is disposed to 
make. Plis first definition was a lyriori, much as he claims 
to be historical and anti-theoretic ; and the equally a irrion 
dogma of Pfleiderer refuses to combine with it. Wundt, 
who is a good deal more of a psychologist than either of 
these writers, decides that ‘‘all percepts and sentiments 
))eeome religious as soon as thej' have reference to some 
ideal existence which can supply the wishes and require- 
ments of the human heart and that account covers the 
great mass of ancient mythology. 

Pfleiderer’s influence is to he seen in the form given by 
Israel Sack to the summaries in his meritorious and often 
luminous work on the transition of Judaism from Bible-dom 
to Talmudism. It was in the exilic period, he writes, that 

“ there came upon the Yahweh religion the pressure of a new element, 
born of the age, namely the purely relipiou.^ cult, the personal godliness 
{Gottci^verehriiuf/) independent of social life. Itwas the first step towards 
the releasing of the religion of Israel from Palestinian soil, and generally 
towards the conceptual {beffriJpUehen) sundering of the religious from the 
social-ethical. 

That is to say, the emergence of the purely religious was 
only the beginning of a movement towarch the purely 
religious. And on the next page Herr Sack notes that it 
was in the same exilic period, which first really sabbatized 
the Sabbath, that there was set up the Zizith symbol — the 
“ ribbon of blue upon the fringes of the borders of their 
garments,” which is given out in the Mosaic law as a pre- 


; I p. 10^. 

, Cited by Miiller, p. 7S. . ■ 

Die altjudhclie IxcUqwn tm Veh<^r(ymye Tom BibeltJuini sum TalmudUmttii 

p, ^ , 
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scription by Yahweh to Moses.^ The second testimoiix^ 
disposes of the first. The conditions of the exile would 
naturally develop a private as distinguished from a public 
habit of devotion ; but the Zizlfh syiul'jol is precisely tlie 
effort to make a substitute for the old natioinilistic regimen: 
and of people in that frame of mind it is idle to assert that 
they have risen from tribalism, ethical or mythical, to pure 
religion.’’ Nor can the claim be any better made out for 
any later style of Judaism, or any other system tiiat holds 
by sacred books. Judaism is tribal to this day ; and Chris- 
tianity, instead of progressively denuding itself of myth 
and symbol and ritual, shows everywhere the tendency to 
make more of them than ever, the Protestant impulse being 
on the way to euthanasia in rationalism, wdiile the forces of 
the myth-mongers and ritualists expand as the restrictive 
element is removed. 

Here, as at other points, find Sir George Cox avoiding 
the fallacious extremes to wdiich theological l)ias lias led 
some lay mythologists. In one sense,” he says, w'e 
may, and in another w^e may not, draw’ distinetioiLs l.)etween 
the religion of a people and their mythology.”^ That is to 
say, w’e may differentiate aspects, but cannot negate the 
organic connection. We are hardly even entitled to speak, 
wuth Ottfried Muller, of the history of the w’orship of the 


^ Numbers, xv, 37-^41. 

On Greek and Latin llelhjion^^ lecture in Religiotoi aj the World, 

2nd. ed. p. 217. In the Mtfiholrnjy of the Aryan Xation^^, p. :S, Sir George 
somewhat obscures the point by saying of the Greeks that we must dra^¥ a 
sharp line of severance between their theology and their }*eligion, if we use 
religion in the sense attached to it by Locke or Newton, Aliltoii or Butler.” 
But he goes on to insist on the historic unity of the whole system, which is 
what we are concerned with. In another passage (p. 1(>9) Sir George re'^ crses 
the difficulty. Speaking of the Boioans, he says that in their system ‘hso 
thin was the disguise [of the natural foi’ces worshipped] that the gi'owth of n 
Latin mytholoyy^ vStrictly so called, became imi)ossibie.” It is not here meant 
that the Latins were specially religious, in the elevated sense, hut the I’eversu. 
Of course the proper statement would be simply that the surviving Tjatiii 
mythology is bare and commonplace. The x>hrase cited is an echo of 
Mommsen (eh. xii. Eng. tr. ed. 1B68, i. 1B4-G) ; but the idea is one of 
Mommsen’s many self-contradictions. As against it he has twice stated the 
historic fact: “In Italy, as in Hellas, there lies at tlie foundation cd‘ the 
popular faith the same common treasure of allegoricai a) id symbolical views 
of nature” (History of Home, Eng. tr. ISOB, i, 28, ch. ii.). “Abstraction 
and personilication lay at the root of the Roman as well as of the Hellenic 
mythology ” {Id i. 183, eh. xii.). 
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Oreciaii Gods " as “the auxiliary science of most impor- 
tance to mythology,”^ for an auxiliary tliat is essentia is 
])ractically a part of one process. lu any case, the same 
sympathetic scholar lias well argued that in Homer t le 
conception of Zeus the moral governor and Zeus the clom- 
compeller is one twofold thing ; and he goes oii^ to cite as 
essentially and even nobly religious the set of myths in 
which Zeus has offspring by different females the ‘ ‘ beautitul 
and sublime fable in the Theogony ’’ wherein Zeus espoused 
Themis and by her begat the Destinies ; and that according 
to which Euryiiome bore to him the Cliarites, Inasmuch 
as Zeus here plays as usual the adulterer, the anecdotes 
become under Mr. Lang’s system slightly offensive, if not 
absurd. But Ottfried Miiller, who is reputed to have been 
a religious man, protests that “He .who does not here 
recognize religion, genuine, true religion, foi' 

Moses and the prophets written in vain.’’" And Muller \TOuld 
seem to be entitled like another to bis view of religion s 
“ true guise.” Nay, yet another Miiller, .Julms to wit, 
defending Christianity against the mythological interpreta- 
tion of Strauss, insists that the “ inmost and most essenhal 
characteristic ” of a myth is just “ the religious element 
a straining of things the otlier way in religion s name. 

§ B. Mr. (iiwit .Wrii'.'i Throvrm. 

This species of resistance alone would suffice to prove 
the inexpediencv of the latest attempt of all to break up 
the phenomena of religion into imcomiected species the 
attempt made, namely, by the late Mr. Grant Allen m the 
opening chapter of his able and suggestive work on I hr 
Erolntion. of th: Idra of Ckrd (1897). Without uotmg Mr. 
Laim’s similar undertaking to sunder mjffhoMgy trom 
reliMon, Mr. Allen charges upon mythologists m genera 
an erroneous identification of the two, , and proceeds m bis 

^ Introduction, p. 

» Julius 0» the Theory of Eng. tr. in of the Vhurek 

in Iteply to Siraioof, 1845, p. 1B4. > ■ 
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tui'ii to pass one more verdict of divorce. Devils and 
Cyclopes and Centaurs, he insists to begin with, are not 
Gods “ or anything like one. Thej' liave no more to do 
with religion, properly so called, than the iinicorji of tlie 
roj’al arms has to do with British Christianity. A God, .is 
1 imderstaud the word, and as the vast mass of mankind 
has always understood it, is a supernatural being to lie 
revered and worshipped Bearing this distinction care- 

fully in mind, let us proceed to consider the esseirtials of 
religion."'^ 

The reason for this preliminary distinction turns out to 
be that Mr. Allen, having in view one particular line of 
descent for the God-idea, desired to have iiothmg to do with 
any other. His position is, in brief, that “corpse-worship 
is the protoplasm of religion,” and that “folk-lore is the 
protoplasm of mythology, and of its more modern and 
philosophical offshoot, theology.”^ 'Wliich recalls the rail- 
way guard’s decision that “ dogs is dogs and cats is dogs, 
but a tortoise is a hinseck.” The decision to connect 
theology not. with religion but witli mythology is a course 
■worthy of mythology itself. Arbitrary on any definition, 
it becomes extravagantly so in view of Mr. Allen’s fuller 
defiuitiou of religion, which is that religion properly so 
called consists in observances, ritual, prayer, ceremonial, 
sacrifices, and so on. 

“ What is not at all essential to religion in its wider aspect — taking 
the world round, both past and present, Tagan, Bud<Ihist, Mohaniinedan, 
Christian, savage and civilized — is the ethical element, properly so called. 
And what is very little essential indeed is the philosophical element, 
theology or mythology, the abstract theory of spiritual existences. This 
theory, to be sure, is in each country or race clot^elij relaUd with religion 
iimJin' certain mpectti ; and the storie>s told about tide Gods or God a.re 
much mixed upwdth the cult itself in the minds of worshipxders ; but they 

no proper jyart of religioid, no calleil Beligion, as such, is 

essentially practical: theology or mythology, as such, is essentially theo- 
retical [as if theory and practice were opi)osite or unconnected] I 

also believe. . . .that the two [he., the theory and the practice 1 have to a 
large extent distinct origins and roots : that the union between them is 
in great part adventitious: and that, therefore, to account for or explain 
the one is by no means equivalent to accounting for and explnlning the 
other. 


^ E eolation of the Idea of (Jod^ p. 21, 
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This differentiation, it will be obseiwed, is in part in almost 
Lplete agreement^vith that o^Ir. Lang, 

\llen supposed himself to be settmg aside. Both ^inteis 
decide that the connection between mythology and J«Lgioi 
is “accidental” or “adventitious, but they jmj 

different ideas as to what constitutes 
so-called.” It begins to be pretty cleai tha- ■ 
individual decisions as ^ what _ religion i.s- to ^ ^ 

mere element of gratuitous eonfusmn,^ .fBefftious ” 

of science they must be all disallowed. Leli^io 
persons protest that religion and theology are diJferen 
Lio-s, but insist that what Mr. Allen calls rehgion is 
not religion at all; theologians protest that theology mid 
mvthology have nothing to do with each other, and that 
theology is Just religion systematized and explained , M . 
Lang fiLffect bears them out; Julius Miiller protests that 

religion is of the very essence of myth—as if theie wme no 
historical myths; Ottfried Miiller t^^^ds rehgion m t^ 
higher mythology; Mr. Grant Allen scoute all ^ Lke ‘ d 
declares religion to be simply ritual _ (which « 

declares to be mythological and “irrational ); while JJi. 
Max Miiller finds it now in cosmic emotion and nov in 
cosmic apperception, both of which he yet sees in myths ; 
and Back decides that it only begins alter much of 
mythology and ritual is left behind. In the name of the 
intellectual commonwealth, we have a right to resmt these 
illicit appropriations on the common domain of terim- 

Bcientiffcally speaking, the term religion covers all the 
phenomena under notice. Religion in the mass has always 
been mythological, always ritualistic, always theological, 
always etiiical, always connected with what cosmic emotion 
or apperception there was. These attributes are in them- 
selves phases of human tendency which make and make-tor 
religion. It is neither here nor there to say tlmt in 
explaining one we do not explain the other. That is not 
pretended. But it is very easy to show, as against Mr. 
Allen, that stories about the God are in hundreds of cases 
efforts to explain the early ritual, while m other cases 
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particularities of ritual originate in ideas about the C4o(L 
Mr. Allen’s dictum that the Origin of Tales has 
at all to (h) nith the Origin of Worship is a mere violence 
of dogma. To come to the point, how could a ritual of 
prayer for wind or rain ever originate save in an idea al)oiit 
a God’s character and function’? Is not the very idea of a 
God as a protecting Father (insisted on by Mr. Allen as f//c 
typical God-idea) a matter of telling a stoiy about the 
God ? Is not the idea of a Bad Spirit CvUTelative with that 
of a Good Spirit, and as such part and parcel of the religion 
of the believer in the latter? Is Old Harry 'hiotliing like” 
tlie Pan from which he came? And above all, how could 
primitive men so keep their minds in watertight com- 
partments as to make up their religion rigidly in terms 
of their thought and practice as corpse-worshippers 
and corpse-eaters, without letting it he affected by their 
thought and practice as story-tellers and makers of folk- 
lore ? 

The division drawn by Mr. Allen is finally fantastic. 
Ideas about corpses and ancestors are demon stral)ly part of 
folk-lore. Every primitive practice connotes certain ideas, 
and every primitive idea connotes certain practice. The 
one force or law of differentiation hi the matter is this : that 
whereas the whole of the ideas and the practices would in 
the earlier and ruder eras of savagery tend to he coherent or 
congruous, the elements of ignorance and fear tend to Ijave 
the effect of maintaining an aiicient practice or formula or 
myth after the ideas turning on it have heen greatly modi- 
fied by changes of life and culture-conditions, either 
material or social or both ; while on the other hand a 
practice or myth or doctrine that stands for one order of 
ideas with one set of minds may be imposed on another set 
with a very different order of ideas. But all alike is 

religion.” Not only are mythology and theology and 
ritual and law and ethic originally 'A^onneeted ” : they are 
so of psychological necessity. By all means let us for 
purposes of elucidation trace their several de'^nlopineiits, 
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and the ever-advancing differentiation of some of them , bnt 
let us not plunge anthropology in darkness by denying tlieir 

. perpetual and inevitable inter-reactions. ^ _ 

We return perforce, then, to the anthropological psitiou 
that primitive man fused instead of discriiniuating the 
states of mind Avlheh set up his myths and his cosmosophy, 
his ethic and his ritual. In the words of the supernaturahst 
.Julius Muller — here true to the evidence which his sjin- 
pathies obscured for him when he came to the concrete 
iiroblem over his owui creed — the historical form and u ea 
purport of every myth or primitive usage “ are inseparable, 
and iienetrate each other ; and it is only by the abstraction 
of alater age,,//n/H trhich all faith in the >injth -vich has 
vanished, that they are separated.’” Such a separation is 
visibly a process of prejudice, and it cannot liold for those 

who follow scientific methods. _ 

Nor is it merely on grounds of systematic Naturaiisiii 
that separatist courses are thus to be disallowed. If on 
the one hand an immature anthropology is found to join 
with the supeiTiatiiralist school in drawing hues of arbitrary 
severance betv’een the co-operating elements in all ns one 
religion, on the other hand men who still hold by the con- 
cept of revelation, but who nevertheless scrutinize religions 
in general in the spirit of scientific observatioii,_ insist that 
the definition of religion shall be faithful to hisdoiic M'. 
While one of the most eminent historians of religion, Ui. 
Tiele, persists in classifymg all creeds ^iinder the two 
sundering titles of “Nature Religions'’ and “ hthical 
Religions — as if there were nothing ethical in the Ins , 
or natural in the second — otliers, hot bent like Mr. Lang on 
making out the primordiality of “high” conceptions among 
men, nor yet upon rebutting the special claims 0‘ cuutn • 
creeds, recognize the essential continuity and coherence 
of all the phenomena. It is a Scottish clergyman ot 
missionary experience, cajiable of elucidating the piimi iio 

. Review of Straus., in M,v 1836; Eng. tran,. in IWi.-e,. 

of the Chturh af/aiio^t Dr. Stnim^s p. lb. Eng. 

* Cp. Chantepie de la *Saussa.ye, MauHal of the bcientc oj iautium. ^ 

tv. 181)1, pp. 5(>-58. 
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religions lie has studied at first hand, ^Y^lo puts tlie case 
thus : — 

“Reii 4 >ion in the widest sense may .be defined as a man’s attitude 
towards tlie unseen ; and the earliest forms of human thought furnish 
the clue from which must be traced the development of those great 
systems of religion that have at different periods been professed by the 
majority of men. Under the term religion we must include not only 
beliefs in unseen spiritual agencies, but numerous customs, superstitions, 
and myths which have itsually been regarded, by both travellers and 
students, as worthless and degrading, till within a comparatively recent 
period.”^ 

This, I cannot but tliinlv, is the only scientific attitude 
towards the phenomena. When a man of moral and 
reformative genius declares, '‘1113^ country is the world ; 
and niy religion is to do good,”‘^ he indeed gives a pro- 
foundly necessary stimulus to the moral sense of men 
hypnotized tradition and ceremonial ; and his conception 
of a “Eeligion of Humanity may be turned to many 
valuable ends, whether or not we reckon among them a 
cult which in the name of Positivism imitates anxiousty 
some of the institutions of superstition. Ihit to let such 
adaptation of old terms to new moral ends set up a 
hallucination as to the historic reality of religion througiioiit 
human evolution would be to effect a confusion which the 
original adaptor would be the first to repudiate, though he 
did lay it down that All religions are in their nature kind 
and benign, and mixed with principles of moralit3x They 
could not have made prosel3des at first by professing any- 
thing that was vicious, cruel, persecuting, or immorarb*'^ and 
again, ‘‘ Every religion is good that teaches man to be good ; 
and I know of none that instructs him to be had/'^ Here 
we have 3"et another conception of the essence of religion./ ' 
Paine had iinhapp}^ cause to unlearn his optimism ; 
though he never flinched in his insistence that what lie 
taught was true religion as against false. Any man is free 


* Bev. James Macdonald, MelUfmi cmd Myth, 189iJ (Nutt), p. 1. 

Thomas Paine, Hiylits of Man, part ii. eh. 5, Conway’s ed. of Works, 11= 

m,- ■ - , ;/ 

The phrase is used by Paine in his series The CritiU, No. 7, dated Nov. 
21st, ms. ■ ' • '' 

. ^ IllyhtH of Man, part f. edv cited, ii. 327. 

I(L p. d04. Written before, the Age of Meafton, 
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thus to claini a customary name for an uncustomaiy creed, 
on the score that honoured names may fitly be given to the 
systems which best deserve honour. But when we are 
reducing to scientific form the facts of the mental history 
of mankind, the only applicable principle is that of the 
careful comprehension of all facts and for that purpose we 
must either reject the word religion altogether, as having 
no accepted significance, or recognize the plain fact that it 
is genericall}^ extensible to all the ci'edences and practices 
by which men ever supposed themselves in touch with or 
aware of what they conceived as Gods, extra-human person- 
alities, intangible lives, and the doings of these. The sum 
of the matter is that while not all myths are properly to 
be described as religious, though all are framed under 
analogous conditions of speculative error, all historic 
religions are bound up with mj^th alike in their ethic and 
their cosmosophy or quasi-science.^ 

In fine, the God-idea = true guise of religion,’’ chased 
out of mythology w’ith a fork, returns at every window. 
And we are led and driven to the solution that this attempt 
to sunder in the name of God what man primordially 
joined is an expression of some form of acquired or 
inherited prejudice — what, it is not necessary to ascertain. 
In Germany it may be either the ordinary religious heredity 
or an outcome of the influence of Hegel, who in his simple 
way classified religions so as to leave Christianity in an 
order by itself, labelled Absolute Eeligion.” In England, 
on the other hand (apart from the case of Mr, Allen) , were 
it not for the line taken by Goldziher and Sack (both, I 
understand, of Hebrew descent), the attitude in question 
might be supposed to come of the perception that, the God- 
idea being common to all mythologies and all religions, it 

^ Coiiipare Arnold: “ Some people, Indeed, are for calling all high thought 
and feeling by the name of religion ; according to that saying of Goethe : ‘ He 
who has art and science, has also religion,’ But, let us use words as man- 
kind generally use them ” {Literature and Jbogma^ 5th ed. p. 21). 

^ My friend Mr, F. J. Gould, in his Conmi Llhtori/ of Religion (i, 8), gives 
as an alternative definition of religion “ the, authority of a moral law ” which 
may be ‘‘viewed jis a purely human creation”; but I do not find in his 
interesting and useful volumes any instance , of a. “religion” which comes 
under this definition: 


must be at least nominally kept out of the discussion, since 
if we avow this common ground we shall be driven to 
consider whether the Christian religion is not consan- 
guineous Avith the rest in mjdh and ritual as well as in the 
other thing. And this, of course, must _ not he considered 
by a prudent English niythologist, eA'eii it he be at the point 
of view from which the problem can be properly seen. And 
that is never to be counted on. 


CiiAPTEii IV. — The Stand foe the .Bible. 

§ 1. Hehreic Mijtholog}], 

Again our first illustration of the difficulty is furnished by 
the case of Mr. Lang, Avho more or less avowedly resists the 
application of anthropology to the problem of Christianity. 
He does not want to discuss these things ; he dislikes and 
disparages the vie^v that the Judaic and Chiistian leligions 
are products of noriiial evolution j the evolution piinciple 
lieing in his hands valid only for the treatment of aniliio- 
pology and ''absurd and offensive anecdotes.” For him, 
the mythological discussions of the first half of the century, 
in eluding the argument of Strauss, have been carried on 
pretty much in vain. On one occasion he has actually 
glanced at the question of Hebrew mythology ; and even on 
that, considered separately from the New Testament, he 
stands verv much wdiere Eichliorn did, over a hundred 
years ago.* It is apropos of Eenan’s Hutoirc dn Penple 
d'lHniH that he \Yrites : — 

“One has a kind of traditional objection to talking about the 
‘mythical ’ parts of the Old Testament. It is a way of speaking which 
must offend many people, i 3 erhaps needlessly; and agaiii, it does not. 
convey quite a correct impressioii. Whatever else the stories in Genesis 
and Exodus may be, they have moral and intellectual cjualities, serious- 
ness, orderliness, sobriety, and, it may even be said, a poetic value, which 
are lacking in the mass of wild queries and fancies usually called myths- 
W^hence this orderliness, sobriety, .and poetry arise, wiry they are so 
much confined to the auclent Hehreiv Utemiure, is exactly 
what we wish to know, and what M. Beuan, perhaps, does not tell us.’’^ 

Bcivc for tliG cibs6uc6 of fuuciticism, this is vcij' much the 
kind of opposition that was made last century to the earlier 
suggestions that the Bible contained inytholog}- like the 

“ Mytholog\^ and the Bible,” in xWit? nemew, vol. i. 18S9, p. 279. 


1 Art. on 
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sacred books of other religions ; and it is significant of the 
retardative power of orthodox habit among us that it is 
necessaiy to-day to examine and answer them at the lunids 
of a professed niythologist. 

In the first place, Mr. Lang here implicitly unsays what 
he has so often said in other connections — that in Ho}ner, 
to say nothing of the Attic tragedians, there are qualities 
of seriousness, orderliness, sobriety, '' and, it may even be 
said, a poetic value,” all imposed upon mythical matter. 
He has expressly told us, as did others before him, that 
Homer rejected or ignored '‘absurd and offensive anecdotes ” 
known to be current in his time ; and that Pindar avowedly 
did the same ; and if, after all he has said of Homer, he 
will not now credit the Iliad with the qualities aforesaid, 
the rest of us must needs do it as against him. Homer has 
maintained dominion over men’s appreciation all through 
the Christian period, either in the full understanding that 
his Gods never existed, or on the assumption that they were 

demons while the Hebrew- Bible has held its place on 
the express declaration that it w^as the one divinely-inspired 
book in the wnrld before the New" Testament, and that it 
contained nothing but the purest truth. In the terms of 
the case it is impossiWe that the Greek epics could liave 
held their ground if they had not exhibited seriousness, 
orderliness, sobriety, in a relatively high degree ; and if 
they had been bound up in one volume with selected works 
of the tragedians and the philosophers, all of wiiom use the 
same God-names, the distinction Mr. Lang seeks to draw’ 
■could hardly have been ventured on by anybody. 

In the second place, if the “ absurd and offensive ” 
-elements in the best Greek poetry deprive it of title to the 
qualities ascribed by Mr. Lang to the Pentateuch, there are 
assuredly absurd and offensive elements enough in that to 
•destroy the credit he so liberally gives it. If Mr. Lang sees 
nothing but sobriety and orderliness in the tw"0 irreconcil- 
able accounts of the creation ; in the positing of light before 
there wyis sxm ; in the story of the serpent and the fall ; in 
the talk of Yalnveh with Cain ; in the cryptogram of the 
•crime of Lamech ; in the theory and the procedure of the 
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flood ; ill the two versions of the tale of tlie aih ; in tlie 
anecdotes about the exposure of Noah and the proceedings 
of Lot’s diuighters ; in the narrative of the eonnnand to 
Alirahani to sacritice his son ; in the story of Ids duplicaited 
dealings ivith Pliaraoh. and Abiinelech ; in t];ie further 
<lii]dicatioii ot the same pleasing anecdote in tlie case of 
Isaac : in tlie allegation that Sara at the age of ninety 
bore a child to her centenarian Imsliand ; in Yaiiwelrs 
wrangle with, her lieforehand, and the duplication of tlie 
laughing episode ; in Yahweh’s instructions to Aliraliam 
about circumcision ; in the tasteful details of the connu- 
bial life of Abraham and .Jacob; in the massacre of the 
Bicliemites by Simeon and Levi, and the ethical comment 
of their father ; in Ids allocution to his sons — if in this 
string of alternately^ absurd and offensi\^e anecdotes and of 
oliscure rhapsodies, all in the book of Genesis alone, Mr. 
Lang does not see exactly the characteristics of the '' mass 
of barbaric rn^dh, one can but s.ay that it is impossible to 
follow his distinctions. To call such a narrative solier and 
orderly as a whole in comparison with either Hesiod or 
Homer is to throw all criticism into confusion. 

And the Hebrew compilation, be it observed, represents 
a relatively late and literary state of Hebrew culture. Even 
Renan, with all liis inconsistencies and laxities of method, 
sufficiently answers Mr. Lang’s question as to ho\v wluitever 
comparative order and sobriety we find in the lAmtateucb 
came to 1)e there. These books represent a prolonged a.nd 
repeated pi'ocess of redaction, representing the eilects of 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Babylonian, and Persian culture on 
tlie previously semi -civilized Jews — the systematic effort to 
gloss polytheism into the form of monotheism, and to 
modify the most glaring crudities of primitive anthropo- 
morphism and pastoral ])arl)arism. It is obvious from the 
context, for instance, that in the story of Jacoli's wrestle 
with the ^Aiiaii ” the antagonist wuis- originally Yaliweh — 
the Yaliweh who had familiar conversations with Cain and 
Abraluim and Sarah. And this is but one of a liundred 
inferrible improvements of the text 'by tlie later theologians. 
Mr, Lang lays special stress on the story of the mutilation 
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of Uranus by' Kroiios as a sample of the element of savage 
survival in Greek m5'tln But if lie had perused an ea,silj 
accessilile work on Hebrew m^dliology lie would have learned 
that in the Eabliinical literature there is preserved the 
tradition that Cham, ‘'the black” son, miifilatrd liis iVitlier 
Noah and if he had looked further into the matter he 
would have found that a slight vowel alteration of one word 
in the present text would give that sense. ^ Now the context 
makes it practically certain that this was the original form 
of the story ; and we are thus dealing with a Hebrew 
adaptation on all fours with tlie oft-cited practice of Pindar, 
who refused to say that one of the blessed Gods was a mad 
glutton, and of Homer, who simply left the worst stories 
out. The difference is that whereas Pindar made a clean 
breast of the whole matter, and Homer simply set aside the 
unmanageable, the Hebrew redactors, in their usual way, 
falsified the text. 

This is not the place to attempt even to outline tlie main 
features of Hebrew mythology ; but it is justifiable to 
say, first, that a great deal of the heterogeneous, narrative 
of the Bi])lical books has long been satisfactority identified 
as normal primitive mythology~as clearly so as other 
portions have been shown to he purposive sacerdotal fiction 
— and that when rational tests are more rigorously and 
more vigilantly applied, much that stilt passes as history 
will probably be resolved into manipulate<l myth. That 
Joshua is a purely mythical personage was long ago decided 
by the historical criticism of the school of Oolenso and 
Kiienen ; that he was originally a solar deitj- can be 
established at least as satisfactorily as the solar character 
of Moses, if not as that of Samson. And when we note 
that in Semitic tradition (wliicli preserves a variety of 
myths that the Bible-makers for obvious reasons sup- 
pressed or transformed) Joshua is the son of the mythical 

^ OoMziher, Mijtliology amony the Hehrewit, 131, citing the Stuihedrlm^ 
70iX. 

r The old mythologist Andrew Tooke, in his Fantheoii (1713), argued that 
the Greeks had taken their story Irom Genesis, inisreading the'word in 
question as they so easily might. 
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— that is to soy, that there %?as probably an ancient 
Palestinian Saviour- Bun-God, Jesus the son of Mary, 
\Ye are led to surmise that the elucidation of the Glirist 
jiiytli is not yet complete. 

If tlie religion of Yahweh l)e compared in its main 
aspects with those around it, instead of being isolated from 
them in tlmught as an '' ethical system,” it reveals even in 
its highly sophisticated form the plainest mythical kinsliips. 
To say nothing of the various elements of myth dealt with 
by Dr. Goldziher and other recent mythologists, there are 
cleoF connections, some of them noted long ago and since 
ignored, l)etween the worship of Dionysos and the worsliip 
of Yahweh, one of the connecting links being the myth of 
Moses. In the et^nnological explanation of the horns'-^ of 
Moses lies a possible clue to the horns of Dionysos. The 
Hebrew language has but one word, Keren ^ for ^‘^liorn” 
and and as Moses’ horns are certainly solar, it 

may be that there was verbal pressure behind the (Bemitie) 
conception of Dionysos as a bull. In any case, since 
Yahweh v;as actually worshipped as a young bull,' it appears 
that Moses is at one point but an aspect of the same myth. 
Dioii^Ysos is among other things the Zeus or lao of Nysa or 
Sinai, being the Horned One, dwelling there in the mountain,''*’ 
even as did Yalnveh ; but for the rest he duplicates mainly 
with Moses. As tlie babe Moses is set afloat in the basket 
of l)ulrushes, the babe Dionysos is carried in the basket in 
the sacred procession.^^ Like Moses, Dionysos strikes waiter 
from the groiiiid with his rod like Moses, he crosses the 
sea with, his host and in the twnfoid rocks ” of Dionysos"'^ 
lies the probable myth-basis of the tW'O stone tables on 

^ Ghi'oiilele of Tabari, eel. Paris, 1867, i. 396. Cited by Ibiring G-oiild, 
Le^icntl^ of Ohl Te.^tamoit Characteri<, 1871, ii. 138. The Jewish books would 
nakiraliy drop the subject. 

- Exodus xxxiv. 29, E.ev. Vers. marg. ^ G-oIdziher, j). 179. 

i 1 Kings xii. *28 ; Hosea viii. 4-6. Op. Judges viii. 2? ; Hosea viii. 5. 
Moloch was similarly imaged. 

Strabo, xv. 1, ^ 9. ^ See hereinafter Chmt and Krhhua, See. xii. 

Pausanias, iv. 36. ^ Diodorus Siculus, iii. Go. 

Euripides, /o», 1126-7. The statement in the Orphic Hymns that- 
Dioiiysos wrote his law on two tables of stone— a datuin founded on by 
Voltaire — is now abandoned as a late Jewish forgery. But the passage in 
Euripides points to the original of all forms ;of the myth. 
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wliicli Moses wrote the law on Sinai. On the other hand, 
it is Yaliweh who appears to Moses within a liiisli d and 
wdthin a bush Dionysos was frequently represented in 
ancient art.^ But the story that the grave of Moses could 
never l^e found is evidently a compromise between the 
Evemerism of the Yahwists and the early myth, in vdiicli 
Moses must needs have gone to heaven like Dion.ysos, as 
did Enoch and Elijah. 

There are^ however, yet other parallels. In the Greek 
cult of Demeter much was made of the place Petronia, 

two lafge stones fitting into one another.” At the annual 
celebration of the great rites these were detached, and 
some writings relative to the rites w-ere taken out, read 
from, and reidaced. ‘'By Petronia” was the most sacred 
oath for the people of Pheneus ; and the stones bore a 
covering, inside which was a mask of Kedarian Demeter. 
At the annual celebration the priest put on this mask over 
his robes (even as Moses put on his veil in phe presence of 
the people before and after speaking with the LoixP), and 
in fulfilment of the ancient rite “ struck the earth with rods 
and summoned the Gods of the nether world another 
variant of the acts of Dionysos and Moses. And yet again 
it was told of the mythic Cretan king and lawgiver Minos 
— a solar figure of which the traces go clear bade to the 
early Phcenician period — that either once or many times he 
entered an ancient and holy cave to hold intercourse with 
his father Zeus, and receive from him laws for the island of 
Crete.’'^ 

For the earlier Christian mytliologists, the solution of 
such coiueidences was simple : the Pagan stories were of 
course perversions of the Hebrew histoiy : and our own 
contemporaries have the encouragement of Mr. Lang to 
fall back on a similar view— at least to the extent of deciding 


i JS.vo<lu,^ m, 2-4.- First it is -the “-angel of the Lord ” who appears hi the 
bnsh, then it is “God” “the Lord” {Yaliweh) being named in the 

same sentence — clear traces of the process of redaction. Cp. Dent, xxxiii. If), 
Gp. Frazer, GoUen Bough, h 321, and refs. 

Exodus xxxiv: 33, 35. Pausanias, viii. 15. 

Preller, Griech. Myth, 2nd ed. ii. 119, and refs. Cp. Lactantins, I)h\ 
i. 22,' Vv.-'V:- “t,,;.; t ’ 
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that the Slosaie myth is actual history. If anyone with 
the facts of Comparative Mythology before Ihiu can rest in 
such a faith, lie is certainly past argument. If tlie story 
of the giving of the law on Sinai be not a mytli, the word 
lias no meaning ; and nothing but an Irrationalist bias can 
account for the capacity to accept such a record in the case 
of men who profess to accept also the princiiile of evolution 
in human things. A set of laws which, so far a,s they are 
really ethical, represent the alphabet of ail social law, and 
are seen to have been independently attained by all peoples, 
with or without similar myths of revelation, are alleged to 
have been communicated by theophany to a tribal leader on 
a mountain top, and to have been by him there engra\nd 
on two tables of stone which he afterwards broke ; and we 
are invited by a professed evolutionist, as we shall see 
presently, to recognize an abnormal verisimilitude in the 
tale. 

So long, of course, as educated publicists like Professor 
Max Muller and the late Matthew Arnold talk of Abraham 
as a historical character, who iDrobably discovered the 
principle of monotheism so long as Moses is believed by 
Positivists‘-^ to have been a real leader who invented the 
Ten Commandments ; so long as the feats of Elijah and 
the cheats of Jacob are gravely written about by clerical 
scholars as natural episodes of Eastern life; so long as 
authorities like Mr. Gladstone sw^ear by the flood — and, be 
it added, so long as comparative mythologists can write on 
the whole matter as does Mr. Lang — it will be difficult to 
set up in the reading world that state of mind which shall 
iit once encourage and chasten the activity of mytliologieal 
science in the Biblical direction. But even Mr. Lang 
seems to perceive, and resent, some such movement of the 
general intelligence. Complaining of the vagueness of 
EenaiPs account of Hebrew religious origins, he speaks 
somewhat tartly of its being welcomed by ‘'the clever 

^ lUuller, Chips fro}ir a Cxcrman Workshop, 1868, i. 871-5; Physical 
lidUjlo)}, ISyi, p. 220-1. Arnold, Literature ami Lopvm, oth ed. p. 32. 

- See The Nov Calendar of Great Men, edited hj Frederic Harrison, 
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superficial men and women who think that everything Lias 
been found out, when next to nothing has been found out at 
all : who disbelieve in Authorit^g and do believe in ' autho- 
rities/ ’ The psychic state revealed in this utterance is 
something to be reckoned with in our incpiiry, exlhlnted as it 
is further in the previously cited protest against '' offending 
many people ” by talking of Old Testament mythology. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that we are not dealing with 
a spirit of pure humanitarianism or disinterested benevo- 
lence. Mr. Lang has no special scruples about offending a- 
good mmj sorts of people — “ the clever superficial men 
and women/’ for instance ; and he has never shown any 
great reluctance to dishearten or to ridicule those persons 
who, instead of making much of the Paradise and Promised 
Land of Genesis, try to frame and reach paradises and 
promised lands for themselves or their posterity. Mr. 
Lang’s mercies are somewhat straitly covenanted. He 
rather enjoys hinting that those who take a rationalistic 
view of the reigning religion are at best clever and super- 
ficial, and easily gullible by authorities : his protecting 
sympathies are only for the superficial men and women 
who are not clever, wdio think everything that is found out 
goes to corroborate the Bible, and who believe in both 
Authority and authorities, liolding 1)y the Word of God and 
taking the word of Dr. Samuel Kinns. 

On all which it may suffice to observe, first, that the 
common run of the men and women in question have them- 
selves never shown the slightest concern for the suscepti- 
bilities either of those AYho cannot accept their creed, or of 
those who hold other creeds ; that on the contrary they 
have shown a very general disposition to ostracise and ruiji 
those who openly disagree with them, and are tiiiis not 
entitled to an 3 ffhmg more than the normal eoiirtesies of 
debate on vital issues; and, second^, that science has 
nothing to do with s^tsceptibilities beyond taking care to 
use decent language. Mr. Lang repeatedly applies to non- 
Christian systems, and creeds, some of them contemporary, 
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Biicli terms as “ sacerdotage,” anecdotage,” and ''foolish 
faith.” Such being his latitude, other mythologists may 
surely go the length of calling Hebrew inytliolog}" Hebrew 
mythology. And if the good " many people ” are hurt by 
such language, the,y have always open to them the twofold 
resort of crying “ infidelity ” and of turning their backs 
on the subject. What were they doing in that gallej^i? 

Coming back to the sphere of scientific argument, we note 
that Mr. Lang after all admits some of the most prominent 
of the Pentateuchal narratives to be as downright myths as 
any in the world. The stories of the finding of Moses and 
the passage of the Eed Sea, he writes, are " myths found all 
the world over” — the first being "a variant of 'The 
Man Born to be King’ — Cyrus, Eomulus, Oidipoiis — the 
exposed Eoyal child,” while variants of the sea-passage are 
" nearW universaL” It is to be feared these concessions 
will give a good deal of pain to " many people.” Mr. Lang, 
however, adds a demurrer : — 

“But the vest, the wonderful tale of the Plagues, of the death of the 
first-born, of the i)lllar and the cloud, the night and the tire? Wliat 
genius invented these, which are not part of the world’s common 
treasury of myth? This may be a mere literary question, and yet one 
suspects the presence of some strange historical facts. 

It is a little difficult to deal with such very tentative ortho- 
doxy ; but we may put the answer in the form of a few 
questions. 

1. Inasmuch as isolated and peculiar myths ai-e found in 
most systems, is it to be normally assumed that either (a) 
a genius invented them or (b) we must surmise " tbe 
presence of some strange historical facts”? 

± Is tliere anything so very staggering to tlie rationalist 
position in the view that a Jewish genius may have had a 
hand in the redaction of the Pentateuch ? 

d. Is there, after all, anything abnormal in the develop- 
ment of a myth of ten plagues in an intellectual climate in 
wliicli plagues of drought and flood and vermin and disease 
and dragons were constantly ascribed to the punitive action 
of deity ? For example, if Apollo had been said to send ten 
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plagues on the Greeks at Troy instead of one, should we 
have been any the more entitled to suspect the presence 
of some strange historical facts”*? Or does a story of ten 
plagues suggest ten times the amount of genius required to 
make a story of one plague ? 

4. Seeing that ten, as the tinishing ” and ^‘completing 
number/ Avas one of the faA'Ourite mythic and regulative 
numbers in antiquity — c.//., the ten commaiKhnents, the ten 
ages of tlm Etruscans, the ten spheres of the Pytha-goreans, 
the ten adults needed to make a Jewish synagogue, the ten 
made by the nine Muses and their head, Apollo; the ten 
made for Arabs and Persians by the nine lieavenly spheres 
and the earth ; the usage of tithes, and so on — is not the 
particular total of ten plagues rather a reason for inferring 
pragmatic invention than for suspecting the presence of 
some strange historical facts ? 

5. If Mr. Lang had met AAuth a story of ten plagues in 
any other ancient literature, and all ten of them monstrous 
miracles, would he luwe dreamt of raising any question of 
historical fact ? Would he not rather have put the ten 
tales under his general heading of absurd — if not offejish^e 
— anecdotes ? 

6. Is it exactly wise on the part of a modern Theist, 
whether writing as a iiyythoiogist or as joint autlior of 
The. Worhl's Desire, to suggest that his deity and Heavenly 
Father, who is not far from any one of us,”''^ really 
operated on the intelligence of a stubborn king by decimal 
affliction and final massacres among that king’s subjects? 

7. Does the rest ” include the wondrous tales of tlie 
performances of the rods of Moses and Aaron ; or are the>se 
forms of narrath^e which could be evoh^ed without setting 
up the impression of strange historical facts ”? 

^ See the references in Bahr, StjmhoUli dex Motiaisrlunt (JuUun, i. 175~1SS. 
Bo strong was the inclination to apply tliis principle that in varioas myths a 
divine child is said to have been ten months in the v'omb. AAr/., Hermes 
(Horn. Hymn, 1. 11) and the Rinses (Hesiod, Theoff,, 58, where the year-- ten 
months). Cp. Virgil, EcL iv. ,61 ; and see Diogenes Laertius iPj/iha()amx, xix.) 
as to the Pythagorean biology. - In' the Pythagorean astronoiiiy the “coiinter- 
eartln’ was invented simply to bring up to ten the number of 

bodies of the central system (sun, moon, earth, live planets, and central tire). 
Berry, Short Rutory of As^trononiy,. 1898, p. 25. 

. , , 2 Myth, Hitml, andjRelifjwti, .lii^ ed. i. 540. 
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. Perhaps we have sufficiently considered the wonderful 
story of the plagues, and may spare ourselves the discussion 
of the pillars of fire and cloud, remarking that no super- 
natural genius would seem to be necessary for the adding 
of these items to a stor}^ which all sober Biblical criticism 
has admitted to be an utterly incredible compilation of 
fietionsd It is hardly worthy of a professed cultivator of a 
l)ranch of historical and mental science thus to darken 
counsel for the '' superficial men and women by suggesting 
that there are some supernatural facts behind a narrative 
which so many religionists of a rather more earnest sort 
have definitely given up as unhistorical. But Mr. Lang 
distorts the problem from first to last. Manifestly,’' he 
writes, ^‘the Chaldaean cosmogonic myth was a medley of 
early metaphysics and early fable, like other cosmogonies. 
Why is the Biblical story so different in character It 
is not different in character. It is a medley of early meta- 
physics and early fable — early, that is, relatively to known 
Hebrew' history. It ties together tw^o creation stories and tw'O 
flood stories ; it duplicates several sets of mythic personages 
— as Cain and Abel, Tubal-Cain and Jabal ; it grafts the curse 
of Cham on the curse of Cain, making that finally the curse 
of Canaan ; it tells the same offensive story twice of one 
patriarch and again of another ; it gives an early “meta- 
physical” theory of the origin of death, life, and evil; it 
adapts the Egyptian story of the “ Ihvo Brothers,” or the 
myth of Adonis, as the history of Joseph ; it makes use of 
\'arious God-names, pretending that they always stood for 
the same deity ; it repeats traditions concerning mythic 
founders of races — if all this be not a “ medley of early 
fable,” what is? Mr. Lang’s discrimination is unintel- 
ligible unless lie be taken merely to mean that the Heluew' 
redactors, proceeding professionally on collected materials 
with a sacerdotal purpose, wTought them up in greater 

^ Early in the last century Toland, in his undertook to show 

that the ‘‘cloud” was simply the smoke of the night’s guiding-fire. We 
know to-day that the whole story of the life in . the wilderness is a myth ; but 
Toland’s Evemerism may .serve well enough . to meet Mr,. Lang’s super- 
naturalism. ' 

Art cited, p. 281. ’’ '-y ■ y- 
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fulness and elaboration than belonged to the older records.^ 
But that is exactly what a dozen Greek mvthographers and 
Hindu poets did with their materials : there is no mystery 
in the matter. 

Kor is there anything more than uncritical rhetoric in 
Mr. Lang’s final deliverance that ''Behind it all is the 
mystery of race and of Helectiou, It is an ultimate fact in 
the history and government of the world, the eminent 
genius of one tiny people for religion.” He might here, 
indeed, cite on his side many sayings of M. Eenaii's earlier 
days, the days when he told the world, as Bunsen liad done, 
that the Hebrews were destitute of a mythology — a propo- 
sition which has been rejected by nearly every student of 
mythology, I think, that has discussed itd So incoherent 
was Eenan’s thought on the subject that he alternately 
presented the Semites as marked by a "minimum of 
religion ” and a special genius or instiiiet for it‘^ — the 
theorem now endorsed by Mr. Lang. But the pre-scientific 
assumption of an innate genius for anything in an entire 
people must give way before science, like all other apriorism>s. 
As Mr. Lang indicates, ai\y special development of bias or 
faculty ill any people is a matter of " selection,” not in tlie 
Darwinian sense that the special development erialiles the 
people to survive where others would succurnl), Init in the 
sense that special conditions bring the special development 
about. There is no more mystery in the matter than in any 
other natural process — much less, indeed, than in those of 
biology. 

This, of course, is a matter of sociology ; and sociology 
among us is kept fully as backwTird as mythology 1)y 
religious prejudice; but even in the light of the mere 
history of Jewry as rationally re-wuitten by modeioi 
Hebraists,'^ Mr. Lang’s difficulties cease to exist. Mb have 


It is rejected by Kuenen, Goldziher, Steinthal, llobertBcn Smith, and 
Max Miiller, as well as by Ewald. It' is accepted by Noldeke, Hpiegel, lloseher 
(the economist). Draper, Bluhtsciili, and Pesehel, none of them a, mythologint, 
unless it be SidegeL Bee refs, in the author’s Hhort Hhio)if of FreeihoiUfht. 
1809, p. 7:L 

Cp. Max Muller, Ch ips from a German Workshop^ L SoO-l. 

■hY.t';., Kuenen, Wellhansen, Sack, Btade, Goldziher, etc. 
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>but to recognize the Hebrews (1) as groups of Palestinian 
tribes, welded now and then into kingdoms, in one of which, 
during centuries, the cult of Yahweh, previously special to 
Judah,' is at times officially imposed over all others, setting 
up at Jerusalem a would-be unique source of sacrificial and 
other revenue.'' AVe are to remember, none the less (2), 
that in despite of such efforts, which were intermittent 
(many of the kings being polytheists, or anti-Yahwists), the 
natural and inveterate polytheism of the people subsists in 
all directions, so that a Yahwist prophet can describe the 
inhabitants even of the capital as having as many Baal- 
altars as streets, and Judah as having no fewer Gods than 
cities.® This polytheistic people (3), after undergoing 
defeat and depopulation by Assyria, and chronic invasion 
by other powers, thus going on the whole backward in its 
civilization and culture, is utterly overthrown, and all save 
its poorest carried bodily into captivity by the new military 
power of Babylon, the conqueror of Assyria, where its 
scholarly and priestly members come into contact with a 
religion kindred to that of Yahweh, but far more literate, 
far more fully documented, associated with some develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge, and carried on by an endowed 
and leisured scholarly class, among whom the monotheistic 
idea hfis emerged by way of syncretic philosophy, as it had 
earlier done in India and Egypt, from either of which 
directions it may have been carried to Babylonia. This 
principle (4) is by the Yahweh devotees among the Jews 

^ Sanl is deseribetl (1 Bam. xiv. 35) as building his first altar to Yaiwel) 
after driving out the Idiilistines with the aid of Judah, Later he massacres 
the priests of Yahweh {Id. xxii. 17-19). That he himself was a Avorshipper 
of Baal appears from his son’s and grandson’s names (1 Chron. viii. 33-34 ; 
ix, 39-40), peiwerted by the YahAvists (2 Sam. ii. 8; iv. 4). YahAveh, on the 
other hand, was also the God of the Gibeonites, who Avere Amorites- Cp. 

“ Goldziher (cc, vii. viii.) coneewes the special' develoxnnent of IhrhAvistic 
monotheism to have occurred in terms of national enthusiasm and patriotic 
seli-conseiousness ; and no doubt that might assist. But other nations Avere 
zealously patriotic Avithout giving up polytheism;.- and another factor is 
neeiled to account for the positive elevation and localization of a cult formerly 
more AAidespread,and conjoined \Adth others. The shortcoming of Goldziher’s 
theory lies in the usual tendency to narrow the process of exxjianation. Ail 
the political and psychological conditions must be taken into, account. 

Jeremiah xi. 13. 
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iniposecl on their merely tribal or nationalistic belief, Yitli 
the result (among the most fanatical) of making out tlie 
One God to be the God of the Jews and housed at Jeriisalenp 
the rest of the nations of the world having no real God at 
all, though haply they might each be allov'ed a. gmirdian 
angel whom God punishes with his nation when he goes 
wrong'd Thus far, at most, liad its innate genius for 
religion, in contact with a much wader religious system, 
carried the tiny people ” by the time of the Chptivity. 

And notv occurred the first main act of a process of 
selection which to this day has sufficed to set on a false 
scent the amateurs of a priori sociology, ’Wlien Cyrus, 
having conquered Tiabylon, gave permission to those Jews 
who wnuld to return to Jerusalem, it w’as not ‘'the'’ Jevrs 
who returned, but simply those Jews w'ho, in contact wdth 
a Iiigher culture, grew more and not less fanatical in their 
special tribal cult, albeit they w-ere irresistibly infiiienced 
b.y their surroundings towairds putting a Inglier form on it. 
That the Eeturn was thus partial caid sectarian there is 
abundant evidence, not only in the new’ sacerdotal litera- 
ture, luit in the testimony of those much more numerous 
Jew’s W’ho remained in Babylon. The account of the latter, 
apparently endorsed l\y many of the later Palestinians, is 
that they w’ere only the bran, that is, the dregs of the 
people, that i-eturned to Jerusalem after the end of the 
Captivity, and that all the line Hour stayed l)ehind at 
Bal)3’lon.’‘^ Whatever may be the precise value of tliat 
estimate, it sufficiently accords wdth tlie fact that the Jew^s 
of the Eeturn, both under Zerubbabel and under Ezra, 
w’ere mostly pedantic ceremoiiialists, wdio narroW'ed dowm 
the name of Jew’ to those of the Captivity that IihlI returned 
and had not intermarried with foreigners, kleantime the 
natural diversity of thought and faculty w’hich belonged 
to t]]e Jowl'S as to other nations w’as merged, in the foreign 
populations, from MMia to Egypt, in which they Inul 
scattered themselves during century after ceiituiy of 


1 Dan. X, IB, 20,;,Tsa.;,xxi¥. 21.,.- 
“ Prideaux, The Old and ' New Te^itamenU Cvnneeted. 
U5, i. 178), citing Talmud, Bab; in Kidclusliim. 
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invasion and oppression, as they did still later after the 
Eoman conquest. 

Already, however, the factitious literature even of the 
fanatical Yahwists had begun to take on the colouriug of 
the Chaldean culture of Babylon, which was actually 
claimed as a distinction by the men of the Eeturn. 
Zodiacal ideas, drawn thence, are developed in Jacob's 
list of his children's characters, and in the story of Joseph's 
dream; the task of a prophet, formerl}^ exhortation, now 
becomes prediction, on Chaldean lines ; the lore of angels 
becomes a prominent part of the system ; and as time goes 
on and the Persian cult in turn infiiienees Jewry, the 
principle of the Adversary, the Evil Power, is woven into 
the pragmatised history of the past ; the idea of a Plades 
emerges ; while the comparatively civilized secular law of 
the new power, doubtless with modifications, is embodied 
in the pretended law of Moses, and credited to the tlieocracy. 
The very institution of the synagogue dates from the Baby- 
lonian sojourn. What is special to the Judaic life is just 
the systematic writing-iip of Yahwisin, and the turning of 
the old local deities into servants of Yah web, as part 
of a deliberately-invented though mucli redacted body of 
false history. Thus Moses and Joshua, obviously solar 
personages both, and as such old Saviour-Gods (Mosheh 
being “ the raiser-up,” and Joslina or Oshea the Saviour ” 
or “Conqueror”), are made the leaders of a miraculous 
theocratic deliverance and conquest in the q^rehistorie 
period ; -while the tribal legends of divine founders l>ecome 
the luographies of patriarchs;^ and various myths con- 
cerning the Gods Shamas and El and David and Saul and 
Solomon'^ are reduced to biographic details in the lives of 
Samson, Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, and David. In all this 
there is doubtless a faculty for cult-building ; but it is a 
kind of faculty on all fours with any other deliberate 
specialism, such as Brahmanic metaphysic or Eomaii law ; 

^ As to the God-names Jacob and Joseph, see Sayce, Hibbert Lectures on 
the Bahijltnnan lielhjion^ p. 51, &nd, }leconU pf ihe JPast^ New Series, v. 48. 

Bayce, Hibbert Lectures as, cited,, pp. 52-5^, ahcl article on '‘The Names 
.of the First Three Kings of Israel ’'’■•'in ^ev?*<?a?,,Janiiai 7 , 1884. 
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aiiil it is not very advantageous to religion to descril>e it as 
a genius for that. 

All that is relatively high in Judaism, in fine, is demon- 
strably forced or grafted on the primitive cult from without. 
Renan’s phrases al)Out the clean and sober imagiiiation of 
Israel,” oddly ol)jected to by Mr. Lang, are quite in his own 
spirit, and belong to the pre-scientific interpretation of 
history, in which all phenomena are explained in terms of 
themselves. The most admired Biblical l)ook, that of Job, 
if written by a Jew at all, is by one who had been in 
contact with, the life and culture of Persia, Arabia, and 
Egypt, and is certainly post-exilic. The quasi-monotheism 
and ethical universalism of the later prophets is similarly 
a product of foreign influences ; and to the last it never 
overcame the indurated tribalism and ceremonialism of the 
mass of the selected people, for whom its God is the tenant 
of one temple, so long as that temple lasts ; whereafter he 
figures as the Chief Rabbi of Heaven.” Formerly he had 
spent three hours a day in ‘'playing with Leviathan. l)iit 
after the fall of the holjr city the heavenlj' court is in 
mourning, and the hours formerly given to recreation are 
spent in instructing "those who had died in infancy.”^ 
Such was the " genius for religion ” exhibited l)y the Jewish 
doctors before they began to acquire new heathen lore from 
contact with the Saracens. As for their ethic, nowhere 
does it surpass the measure of altruistic thought which Mr. 
Lang for another purpose credits to the aborigines of 
Australia and Africa.^ 

Finally, Christianity is on its theological side an unques- 
tionable adaptation of the Pagan principle of theanthropic 
sacrifice ; and on its ethical side is merely a blending, good 
and bad, of late Grseco-Jewisli and Gentile teaching. Its 
supposed antecedents in Essenism are themselves of late 
and foreign origination iry Jewry. The quality of a genius 
for religion might just as well be ascribed to the Egyptians, 
the Chaldeans, the Arabs, the Persians, the Hindus, or the 

' ^ Ederiiheim, Flhtonj of ther Jewhli NatioJi after the l)e,<trurtu)ii of 
Jerumlem, 1850, p..462, citing the Avoda Sam. 

The Making) of BeUgionf p. 195, etc. 
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Austi'ciliaus, as to tlie Jews. Tlie express doctrine of the 
latter, since the closing of their canon, is a negation of all 
progress in religion ; and their accumulated literature of 
commentary has less intellectual value than anything of its 
bulk and kind in the world. The race as a relirfious group 
in Europe stands collectively for mere mental fixation and 
separatism, the result first of its own claims and secondarily 
of the hostile reaction they set up, alike among Pagans and 
Christians. The fact of the preservation of the bulk of the 
later heterogeneous Plebrew literature as a mass of sacred 
books — mutually contradictory as so many of them are — is 
in itself only another sociological fact, which in its kind is 
paralleled in different degrees in the, cases of Bralimanism, 
Buddhism, and Mohammedanism, as well as Christianity ; 
and the religious separateness and i)ersistence of the Jews 
is a phenomenon strictly analogous to that of the Parsees. 
To call it all a special and peculiar mystery is merely to 
raise mj-stiflcation. In medieval and modern times, as in 
ancient, Jewish faculty like every other is evoked and 
developed by sx^ecial conditions and culture-contacts ; and 
the’ special phenomenon of Jewish religiosity is no more a 
mystery than Japanese art or Eussiaii fiction. 

§ 2. Chvhtlanify and Dq/ am; ration ” 

Wlien the mythological basis of Hebrew religion, conceded 
last century by German theologians, is thus put back in 
doubt by professedly anthropological mythologists to-day, 
the problems of Christian mythology are naturally kept far 
in the background. Excepting Sir George Coxd hardly one. 
of the later professed mythologists, either English or conti- 
nental, has a word to say on the subject. Only in the last 
sentence of his valuable book does Mr. Frazer glance at the 
olwioiis survival of theanthropie sacrifice and the Tree Cult 
in the Cliristian religion. In this connection we find the 
procedure of the anthropological school completely reversed, 

1 Cp. his lectures in The Religions Biptenis of the World, Srd ed. pp, 318- 
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with the tacit consent of such authorities as Mr. Lang. In 
its treatment of '“pagan’' myth the aim is ahvays to go 
])aek tq the earliest forms, to ignore their symbolical 
■clevelopinent and later ethical connotations : in the treat- 
ment of Christianit}^ the principle is to j^rss over tlie 
■concrete mytli forms altogether and consider onh’ tlie meta- 
physic and the ethic that have been grafted on tlieni ; or to 
admit as myths only the Catholic inventions of the Middle 
Ages. 

So rooted is the liabit that the most recalcitrant theories 
.are accommodated to it. We have seen Mr. Lang treating 
the Hebrew religion as disparate and superior to tliose of 
other ancient peoples. We have ‘seen him again, in a later 
work, arguing strenuously for a “pure” primeval mono- 
theism in which the God was not sacrihced to ; saeritice 
being in his opinion a descent to a lower plane of thought 
— albeit perhaps by “supernormal” means. Finally, he 
speaks of the religion of Israel as “probabty a revival and 
purlfiratuni of the old conception of a moral, beneficent 
creator, whose creed had been inrolred In Hacrrfice and 
anthropomorphic myth — this in the face of the facts that 
the written Hebrew religion contains a mass of anthro- 
pomorphic myths, tempered by interpolated denial, and that 
the historic Hebrew religion was one of systematic sacrifice, 
so much so that the temple at Jerusalem had normally the 
aspect of a shambles. Siicli are the accommodations 
granted to the religions that be. Then, when we come to 
Christianity (a fresh grafting of a pagan sacrificial and 
propitiatory creed on the old, albeit l)y way of abolishing 
■animal sacrifice), instead of classifying this on his general 
principle as a process of “ degeneration,” Mr. Lang trea^ts 
it as the consummation of the “pure” theory, witli the 
'“priceless” doctrine, of immortality added as a gift from 
Animism. Freely granting that Christianity in the Middle 
Ages developed a multitude whereof 

'“the stuff is the same as are nature invths and divine 
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1 Myth, Bitual,.and. Beli{iion, 2nd ed. ii. 829. 
2 , Id. ,32s . ii. 304. Veto. / 
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myt-lis/'^' lie does not once recognize that the (lOspeis liiein- 
selves contain- ina,tter equally luythieaL On the contrary, 
he a,s>sumes tliat Christianity wa,s given pure,*' and tlmt 
only tile late popular accretions are mythical. 

In this connection, where i\Ir. Lang sets a, side his own 
doctrine of '' degeneration/' we may fitly ask what is the 
true formula. If we suppress most of the facts a'hout 
Judaism, describing it as a “pure'’ moiiotheisng in tlie 
misleading fashion of Mr. Lang and Mr. Huxley, ^ ^^'e may 
easily see degeneration in the Christian jioly theism grafted 
upon it. Ill a certain sense, Mr. Lang's theory of tlie 
triumph of the “squarahie" Ood does actually liere hold 
good. As in the Zoroastrian system the cult of Mithra 
gradually supersedes in a meavsure that of Ahura-Mazda, so, 
for the Jews and others who adopted it, tlie cult of Jesus in 
a measure superseded tliat of Yaliweh oi* the “ Tlieos *’ in 
general ; and this obviously because the humanized and 
suffering (iod comes home to “ the business and bosoms of 
men — and women — so much more easily than <loes tliai 
of the remote Creator. The cults of Attis, Adonis, Demeter 
and Persephone, Hercules, Dionysos, Isis and Osiris, all 
flourished for just such reasons in comparison with tlie 
cults of Zeus, Ptah, Ra, and the rest of the “ high '’Gods. 
And for the same reason, again, the cult of theAh*rgin Mary 
ill later times overlaid the cult of Jesus, who in turn, as 
Logos and Judge and part of the Ineffable Trinity, receded 
into a cloudier, majesty in, exact proportion as the Mother 
was obtruded on popular reverence. As Mother and Woman 
she was, in Mr. Lang’s phrase, more easily “ squared " : and 
it was as an intercessor with her more judicial Hon that she 
was generally welcomed. But it is an unscientiiie use of 
the term to call this development “ degeneration.” 

Tliat term may indeed be fitly applied to the process 
whereby a, once imageless conception of any God is made 
fixedly concrete through the use of images ; or a multiplica- 
tion of images and pictures positively destroys in a large 
population the faculty of thinking reasonably alxiut religion 

: s CiilUctetJ Ensays, iv. Ul‘2, :}(>;}, 


1 Id. il. 305. 



i Gp. the mihof s tSJmt History of Freethouyhf, x)ij. G;3-.57. 
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at 0:11.^ In some such fashion, indeed, degeneration is 
ahvaj'^s going on alongside of progress. In the higher 
civilizations, again, degeneration is endemic in so far as l)ad 
life-conditions are always creating a larger area, of low 
culture a, round centres of high culture. In l)ot]j kinds of 
case alike, however, there occurs sometliing that Mr. Lang's 
theory takes no note of — to wit, a recoil j'rom the rnhjar 
eoncepfioii toirards a Jiifflfcr, not before rfoieraUjf posncHsefL 
Such a law is perhaps not without its comforting side. In 
any case, it is the fact that (1) a God becomes relatively 
''high/' and positively less unethical, by the very process 
of introducing another God between him and the wor- 
shipper ; and (2) that the obtrusion of a crude belief or a 
crude art on superior intelligences makes for them a 
stepiiing- stone to a higher art and a less gross credence. , 
. xks regards art, we see the process every day. A given 
convention is contentedly acquiesced in by the majority ; 
but there comes along the man of genius, of iiner seiisibilitj' , 
or of more various culture, who revolts from the vulgar 
model, insists that it does not stand for tlie truth which he 
perceives, and proceeds to create sometliing — be it a novel, 
a picture, a statue, or a poem — which better satisfies his 
tastes or perceptions. After a time, perhaps after he has 
])een stoned or starved, this lietter model is accepted by 
man,y, till it in turn becomes a convention repellent to a 
later genius ; and again there is innovation. 

The process is however complicated at all times by the 
rule of the environment, whicli determines whether tlie 
majority can or can not rise to the liner presentment, or 
whether genius itself can evolve to good purpose. And this 
is the specially important consideration in the case of 
religion. At all stages, there is reason to think, some 
minds ha'\’'e risen in some measure above the prevalent 
ideas, and have sought to, correct these ; and tlieir success 
is in the ratio of , the total facilities, relatively to the effort 
made. Thus we find HehreW'^ prophets (haply, however, 
interpolated . by. ‘ later hands) rebuking the ethic of their 
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feiloAV-inoiiotlieists and feilow-propiiets ; Pindar, as afore- 
said, .Bowdl arising' the current myths; Homer and tlie 
A'edas leaving the ugliest out ; Egyptian and Brahman 
priests e\s.)hing an esoteric system which turns to syinlxjls 
tlie ])arl)arisins of tlie popular cult. But tlie socio-political 
coiulitions determine the extent to wliieh the higher doctrine 
is assimilated ; and tliiis far in human history the general 
law is one of tlm prevalence of crude and ignorant ]>eliefs. 
or of tlieir retention ahmgside of the more i'eiine<l ; the ])road 
]‘eason being that the mass of tlie peo])le hawe always heen 
more or less crudely ignorant, either because the majority 
are always of low mental calibre, or because they are always 
uncultured, or from l)otli causes eoncurrentiy. 

All the while, however, there operates the general law 
abo\'e stated, tliat the simple removal of a C-lod by one or 
more degi’ees from direct worship, through the interposition 
of anotiier God between him and tlie worshipper, lias jtrn 
tatifif an elevating effect on the older God. Tlie process, 
which AFr. J.ang obscures by his polemic, is really very 
simple. Po put it plainly, a (i-od becomes more res2>ectahle 
precisely as lie gets less to do. It stands to reason that 
when he wjis the near God, meddling in everything, he was 
so much the more o])viously made in the image of his 
woi*sliippers. more mythological,’' so to say, in the sense 
of liaving so many more stories told about him. And 
instead of the adoption of intermediate Spirits or lower 
Gods liehig a process of moral declension, as Air. La,ng 
contends, it may at times lie resorted to for the very purpose 
of refining and exalting the greater God. Thus we laiow 
that in the Samaritan Pentateuch later writers deliherjitely 
substituted the Angel of the Lord/’ for “ the Lord,*'^ on 
the olivious ground that Yahweh’s dignity was lowered hy 
making him appear in human guise on parochial errands. 
But the law has a more general bearing. Zeus in the 
Greek n/ydliology acquires his relative moral elevalion 
precise! 3Gb rougli his hierarchical elevation. To start with, 
save for tlie few better minds, he was nid a ^'high” God, 

^ Gp. tlie piirtial substitution of tbe angel for the deity in Exod, ii. 
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even if for some tribes lie was the One (tocL The low ’’ 
iii^'ths about him, which we are told have no connection 
with the alleged high primordial religion, are the really old 
data in the matter. It is wlien he is put over others in the 
position of Supreme Judge, overruling the more wayward 
actions of the younger Olympia, ns, tlial he begins to lend 
himself to higher ethical ideals ; and the liighest of ail were 
those formed ^Yhen the God-idea became so remote as to 
elude form, and W'US pantheisticaily resolved into the 
idea of a universal Mind, of wdiicli men’s minds were 
portions. 

If, on the other hand, a God is made relatively ''high’' 
by the simple process of being made to overshadow or 
ahnorh similar* deities — as seems to have liappened in the 
ease of Apollo, who is made the father of so many local Sun- 
Gods, and thus becomes ihe Sun-God for Hellas in general 
— there is in the terms of the case no proportional ethical 
elevation, since he has only the more stories told about him, 
and meddles all the more in human affairs. He mctjf be 
theoretically elevated by a concurrent improvement in 
general ethical thought ; but this is not in virtue of his 
increased importance ; and his continued direct activity 
will ahvays involve a counter- tendency wdnich in part makes 
the higher ethic nugatory. 

As regards, now, the relation of Christianity to Judaism, 
it is easy to see that Mr. Lang’s theory, supposing it to be 
applied against his will, would still break down. The One 
God of the Jews, as generally envisaged, was not "high” 
at the last any more than at the first. The intervening 
liost of angels and demons, indeed, partly saved his dignity 
and l>ore the heavier burdens of tlie popular superstition; 
but inasmuch as Yahweh remained, despite the higher ideals 
of some piTjphets: or their interpolators, a tribal and sacer- 
dotal God, he entailed a tribal and sacerdotal etiiic : and 
though doubtless a few, helped by Greelv thouglit, specuhited 
at a higher level, the Almighty who " plays with Leviathan ” 
and sits as Chief Eabbi in Heaven is not a relatively 
imposing conception: The first Christists accordingly were 
but doing what the nlyth-making and religion-making mind 
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"has always clone in its mnovations — seeking to frame a 
rather more satisfying ethic. This holds good hotli of the 
Judaic Jesiiists who demanded ‘"works” and the Pauline 
party who insisted on faith. The latter did in point of fact 
adopt a eonimon and ancient Gentile conception — that of a, 
sacrificed Divine Man ; ])ut they gradually surroiiiuled this 
conception, which tliey could not collectively transcend, 
with a. variety of ethical ideas of which some, the contri- 
bution of the saner or hirer minds, did tmnsceiid the 
central dogma.. 

Eeginning as a Jewish variation, the cult was developed 
on a broader ethnic basis, its ethic being pra faitto widened. 
But in the process it became more and more sacerdotal ; 
and when sacerdotalism had come into complete possession 
the ethic remained fixed in its original crudity, with as many 
popular inytlis as might he superadded. Thus it could 
come about that the spectacle of its crudity and its anthro- 
pomorphism could in turn, after ages of social vicissitude, 
act as a stimulus to the Jewish mind in a new environment, 
and as a point of repulsion for the new cult of Islam, which 
movements between them, with the help of recovered Greek 
thought, thus reached a higher ethic and a higher level of 
cosmic speculation. 

Meanwhile, despite Dupuis and Yolney and Htrauss and 
the plain hearings of the latest mythological researches, the 
European economic s^'stem serves to maintain in popular 
credit tlie mytliology of Christism. Home even who see 
the untenahility of the original ethic seem unable to realize 
its mythic origin ; some who, with Htrauss, detect some of 
tlie myths, continue to see histoiy in others. Hence tlie 
need, in the name at once of mythological science and of 
social rectitude, to apply to Gospel myths the tests of com- 
parative method, and the cues of aecmniilated mythological 
knowledge. 


Even when the outworks thrown up for Christianity by 
an iniperfeet mytliolog}^ and by economic conditions are 
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removed, however, there will still reniaiii to be met tlie 
ol)stmate resistance offered to every scientific ^’icw of 
religions origins by the forces in the camp — to Avit, the 
enlisted affections, the eniotional habit, the acquired co<le of 
judgments. Bo obvious is the plaj' of sneli ])ias in eAan;y 
great issue that it should be one of the first duties of every 
educated man to cliallenge his own case at every serious 
encounter with an innovating doctrine. Most men Ciin iioav 
see how purely passional, liow unjudicial, how prejudicied, 
lias been the resistance offered l)y orthodoxy to e\Y-?ry great 
scientific advance in succession — to tlie truths of tiie roiind- 
ness and motion of the earth, to the principles of geology, 
to the principles of Darwin. Yet in every one of these 
eases, we may be sure, men thought tliey sa^v common- 
sense in the old notion and extravagance in the new ; so 
easy is it to find the rational in the luibitual, so hard to 
consent to see by new light. Hardest of all does it seem to 
])e Avliere tlie habit has been, bound up witli Avorship and 
chronic religious emotion. 

We have seen how Mr. Lang fails to find offence or 
absurdity in the most offensh’-e and a1)surd ‘hmecdotes 
Aviien they occur in the Pentateuch. He sees at a glance 
the nonsense and indecency of the .myths of savages, even 
after he has taken to crediting them with selfless etliies; 
and, as he is aAvare,^ they can equally see absurdity, if not 
indecencA", in the myths on Avliich he Avas Ijrought up ; 
whereupon he inadequately obserwAs tbat ''saAviges a..ud 
cmlized men haA^e different standards of credulity.” That 
is but a superficial explanation. Many civilized men liold 
Avith the saAxrges that tlie Christian iiiyths are preiAOsteroiis ; 
and some savages can see Avith civilized men that th(3 savage 
myths are so. The determining condition of vision is 
simply freedom, original or acquired, from prepossession in a 
giveii direction. ■ But: the prepossession, Avliile it lasts, is 
one of the most blinding of influences. And if any 
inquirer finds it difficult to understand how modern investi- 
gators can make fish of one myth and fowl , of anotlier, can 


Mitual^ and ItelUjion, 1st ed. i. Ul. 
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recognize uiireason and fiction in .other men’B faiths and 
imeonscioiisl}" run their heads against them in their own, 
he should firstly pay heed to the phenomena of inconsis- 
teney and self-contradiction which so abound in .£&‘gumen- 
tative literature even where writers are not mastered 1)y the 
special bias of a creed oj prejudice or conservathni senti- 
ment, ))ut are merely giving play to the different currents 
of sentiment set up in 'them by detached impressions which 
they do not seek or do not contrive to co-ordinate. 

As showing how far such incoherence may go in the ease 
of a writer of repate, and how far it may avail to confuse 
historical science, it may serve to compare two sets of 
mutually-annihilative dicta from the second and twelfth 
chapters of Mommsen’s Ilinton/ of Rome, with the preli- 
minary assurance that the chapters not 03ily make no 
attempt at a synthesis of the contradictions, but exhibit 
no suspicion that they contain any contradictions at 
all. I quote from the 1868 edition of Dickson's transla- 
tion : — 


“But, on the other hand, the Latin “At the very core of the Latin 
religion sank into a singular insipidity religion there lay that profound moral 
and dulnesB, iind early became shrivel- impulse which leads men to ring 
led into an anxious and dreary round earthly guilt and earthly punishment 
of ceremonies. The God of the Italian into relation with the world ot the 
was, as we have already said, above Gods” (ch. 12; i. 192). 
all things an instrument for helping 
him to the attainment of very sub- 
stantial earthly objects” (i. 193; ch. 
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‘‘ This iiidiiference to ideal elements “Throughout the wliole of uatun* 
in the lioinan religion was aecom- he [the lioman] adored the spiritual 
panied hy a practical and utilitarian and the universal ” (h “)• 

tendency’’ (i. ISo). 

“The Latin worship was gTOunded 
mainly on man’s enjoyment of earthly 
pleasures. . . .” (1. 191). 

“The ]<inguage of the Homan Gods 
was wholly confined to Yea and Nay, 
or at the most to the niahing their 
will known by the method of casting 
lots .... 9’he Homans made efforts, 
even at an early period, to treasure 

up such counsels [Gi'eek oracles] , and “Comparatively slight traces are 

copies of the leaves of the Cumsean to be found among the Homans of 

Bibyl were accordingly a highly- valued belief in ghosts, fear of enchantments. 

gift For the reading and interpre- or dealing in mysteries. Oracles and 

tation of the foi-tune-telling book a prophecy never acquired the impor- 
Bpecial college. .. .was instituted in tance in Italy which they obtained in 
early times .... Homans in search of Greece, and never were able to exer- 
advice eaily betook themselves to the cise a serious control over puldic or 
Delphic A])ol]o himself’’ (i. 198-9). private life” (i. 193). 

It is given to few, certainly, to dogmatize so chaotically 
as does Mommsen: hut if he can contrive to think thus 
incoliereiith" on a (jiiestion on which he has no master- 
paBsioii to l)liiid him, as in his utterances on the Celtic 
races and on French civilization ; if he can in different 
moods see spiritual profundity and mere ineclianical 
externality in one and the same set of religious plienomena, 
it becomes at least much less surprising that men should 
see in such different liglits phenomena wliich, tlmugh 
cognate and similar, are at least different in particulai's 
and in tlieir circumstances, as well a:B in degree of 
familiarity. Tlie believing Christian who for the first 
time is told, iiowe^'er guardedly, that his creed is liistori- 
cally on all fours with those of its age, and that its prodigies 
are l)ut mytlis and false marvels like those of Paganism, is 
sure to be sincerely scandalized. To him the two sets of 
phenomena are wholly disparate, because his feelings about 
tliem have always been so. And it finally depends on his 
intellectual qualities, his opportunities, his studies, and liis 
interlocutors,- whether lie ever gets beyond framing argn- 
meiits; wip^^ merelylpllow 'the beck of his prejudice. 
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With the wrecks of such argimients the path of discussioH 
luis been more and more thickly strewn for the last two 
hundred years. But as many still see in the wrecks 
nothing 1)ut good ])iiilding material, it may be well to 
scrutinize closely a few arguments which were earnestlj^ 
or adroitlA^ put together wdien Htrauss fifty years ago gave 
a new reverberation to the doctrine that Christian super- 
naturalism is part of the subject-matter of mythology. As 
had l)eeii sought to l)e done last century in* the case of 
miracles, men strove to show that what were called myths 
in the Gospels had nothing in common ^Yitl.l the admitted 
myths of Paganism ; and that on the other hand, despite its 
supernaturalism, the life of the Founder was as credilde as 
that of Julius Cr'esar. 

On the first head the line of argument was very much 
that of Mr. Lang, only more industriously developed,-, and 
with of course more resort to the stock "‘bluffs*’ of Chris- 
tian Evidence. One German incpiirer put together a list 
of the Mohammedan myths about Jesus, and claimed to 
show that all had an extravagant or frivolous or ill- 
finished character that was totally absent from the Gospel 
narrative. In the Gospels, it is claimed, there are no 
"hyperbolical delineations.'’ " There we find no miracle 
which is not duly called for by the circumstances — none 
that serves merely frivolous interests, or that violates the 
rules of propriety.'’ " Where the supernatural does inter- 
pose, it presents itself in a manner so unconstrained, and 
so suitable to the aim of the wdiole, that or/// thhuj that 
inmlrt hare created HarprUe iroald have heen the ahneree af 
this element.''^ * 

Place l)e8ide tiiese typical assertions, of wdiich even the 
last is only a delightful development of a common impli- 
cation, a few of the actual Gospel miracles. 

1. The wholesale^ turning of waiter into wine at a feast at 
which a presumable sufficiency of wine had been already 

^ PM.rt viL of Voire!^ of the Cht(n‘h in Reply io Dr. Strnniy^, 1845, pp. 

TJie ([uautity ot the wine gi*6ai]y impressefl Strauss, as it did previous 
Crernian critics. It iigures out at over a thousand imperial pints. 
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2. Tlie miraculous draught of fishes. 

B. The catching of the fish ^Yith tlie coin in its mouth to 
pa 3 ^ the tribute ; taken in coiniection with the statenu?nt 
that Judas uormalty carried a stock of uioneS' for tlie groiip- 

4. The story that 5,000 persons went into tl]e wilderness 
with twelve (or more) baskets, containing onl}’ fi\'e (or 
seven) loaves and two (or <i few) fishes, iind tliat the 
Founder multiplied that food for the host till tliere was 
superfluit}" enough to fill exacth^ twelve baskets. 

5. The instantaneous cure of a malady of long standing 
through a touch on the hem of the Messiah’s gcirment. 

6. The rebuking of the wund, its instant cessation, aiul 
tlie immediate great calm on a tempest-tossed sea. 

7. The instantaneous removal of leprosy. 

8. The instant restoration of maimed limbs. 

9. The -walking on the -^vaves. 

10. The rebuking and expulsion of the 'hlevil” in 
epileptic patients. 

Xothing save a prepossession approa,ching to lielietude 
can obscure the fa.ct that these are just ''irrational,'' that is, 
ignorant myths of the ordinary Oriental sori:, de\^oid of 
"propriety,” for instructed x>eople, in the completest 
degree. The so-called Mohammedan myths, winch. a..re 
reality fiotsam from earl}^ Christian lore, set reaeona;])le and 
even touching thoughts alongside of alisurd iia]*rati^e?s : the 
(xospels do the same, yielding a much larger proportion 
of sane matter simply because tliey represent the literari- 
travail of several generations and the selecte<l tiiouglits of 
many more, all to some extent edited l)y iiieu bent on 
making a Cliristist movement ; wliereas the Moliaiumeihin 
myths aliout Jesus are mere random survivals. Yet if 
Christians had found in their Gospels the story that when 
the disciplovS complained of the smell of the dead dog, lesus 
answ^ered " All ! how beautifulty wliite are the dog’s teeth,” 
with the added explanation, they w^oiild have ])een well 
pleased;^ and if they could without scandal accept it in 

Let tlie “ apocryplial ” story be but tokl in the archnie style of the 
English versions of the Gos|}el^,,aBd tire elfect will be tolerable enough. As 
thus: — ‘"And as Jesus came from that bity with his. diseinles there lay before 
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excbaiige for the inept story of the cursing of tlie fig-tree, 
iiia.n,y would promptly and gladly make tlie transaction. 

■ Again, when the apologist claims it to he a specinltj' of 
(iospel narrative to contain simple and natural episodes, 
lie does hut exclude from his survey one-halt of the literature 
of mythology. 

‘‘ That: tlie gihiiit .Messiiili s<it down Aveary at Jaaoli’s well, that he wa^i 
overcome with sleep in the boat on the lake, that in Cretlhsemane and on 
the cross he gave utteranee to the deejiest feelings of hmiian weakness — 
all this would as little ha,ve appeared in a inytho-poetical picture of his 
life, as the honest and sober-minded <'ou/£'s.s'u>;os of their oirn ■ r(}}i<iiict 
which the evangelists so artlessly embody in their narratives.' ^ 

Such iive the devices of '' foredeeming*” In not a single 
ease does any (.Tosjfel attribute any act whatever to its own 
writer, or indicate who its writer was : the apologist lias but 
adduced myth to defend m^dh. As for the picture of the 
(xod resting by the well, or sleeping in the boat, it can lie 
paralleled on the side of artlessness in a dozen of the most 
familiar myths of Hellas, and in a,s maii}^ of Buddhism, 
Can the apologist ever have read of '' outworn Demettn-, 
searching for Perseplione ” ? ''By the wayside she sat her 
down, sore in heart, at the Maiden Well, wliere the towns- 
folks drew their water, in the shadow wdiere overhead grew’ 
a thicket of olives. In her guise she was like unto an aged 
w’oman who is bereff of child-bearing and the gifts of 

garland- loving Aphrodite The.y knew her not : the 

Gods are hard for men to discern This of Great 

Deiueter, of the many temples and the giorious name. 

Met thus at every turn by the challenged parallel, the 
eustomaiy apologist usually ends by insisting that the 
Gospels stand out from all other- sacred histories in respect 
i)f theii’ utter aloofness from the instinct of sex — that Jesus 
alone of the Gods of old is without the passion of the male 
for the female. But this again is a fallacious plea, for the 

them cm tlie wuy a dead dog. And tlie disciples ivere iiincli od'ended with 
the smell thereof. .Vnd the Lord .rebuked them and said, Xay, bat see ye 
not the wondrous whiteness ol the dog’s teeth? This sjiake he unto them 
that they should take heed to see the good in all ,the works of God, and tlnU> 
they should think not of the faults but of the righteous deeds of theii* 
brethren.” 

^ Yol. cited, p. 357. 

- Homeridiau Hymn to Demeter, Edgar’s trans. slightly altered. 
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entire literature of tlie early Christists is in tlie same way 
stamped with the character of an age in which Oriental 
asceticism has become the standard of sanctity : a.nd tlie 
new God is but specialized as Virgin Ooddesses laid lieen 
before himd xVpollo himself is acclaimed as the 

chaste God ; and in Julian we see the now normally 
sophisticated consciousness of 'religious men, claiming sex- 
lessness for the old Gods and turning the stories of tlieir 
appetites to pure allegory. And tlie principle is dominant 
in Jkiddhism no less than in Ohristism. 

Even as the determined believer will not see eliarm or 
sobriety in any myth of the heathen, so will he look in the 
very face of puerility in liis own myths and vow that it is 
surpassingly divine, nay, that prodigy is but a proof of fore- 
knowledge. Thus does no less a teacher than Neander, 
in an English translation, dispose of tlie miracle of the 
fish with the stater in its moutli : — 

“He [Jesus] wrought no mirncle in order to procure the necessary 
money, but told Peter to recou rue to Jih iiHital calUntj, Providence 
attached a peculiar blessing to his labours on this occasion ; and he 
found in the inoiith of the first fish which he caught a coin, wdiich had 
probably been forallowed a short time before.’-^ Christ's fonthnowledije 
of the reioilt constitutes, as before observed, the nilraenloti>^ element in the 
transaction.” 

As if supererogatory absurdity were not enougli, the theo- 
logian must needs glose the narrative, in whicli Jesus 
actually tells Peter in advance that he will find the coin 
ill the mouth of the first fish. The narrative (Mt. xvii. 27) 
does not even tell further of the fulfilment. If then tlie 
miracle here consists simply in the foreknowledge, it does 
so in every case in whicli. Jesus sa^'^s anything before a. 
miracle is consummated. The formula is naught. 

But the extremity of Meander’s liias is best illustrated liy 
his handling of the miracle of Cana. Here be does not 

^ I say nothing of the unpleasant problem raised by the wording of John 

Cp. Dnx Lehen Jem Chmti, ’4te Aufi. 1845, p. 50S. The passage is tbus 
translated in Voices of the Churchy .as before cited, p. 427." The fourth: 
edition of the original says in /conclusion only: “Der zuerst gefangene Fisch 
' sollte so viel einbringen, da ein von ihmh'erseblungener Stater In ihm 
"■'■'gefiinden-wur^^^^ ' v 
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employ tlie foreknowledge " formula, but changes tlie 
weiiue;:'— 

“If we live to regard the author of that [tlie fourth] Gospel as a man 
of Alexiuulriiin culture, whose mind was imbued with the notions of the 
Gnostics, his selection, for the first miracle of Christ, of a transaction 
which from his peculiar point of view must have appeared ntterly 
unworthy of the Saviour’s dignity, is inoomjirehensible.’’^ 

It tvoulcl be bard to be more arbitrary. The theorem of 
Btrauss'^ and others, that the fourth Clospel suggests, 
Alexandrian or Cireek culture and a Gnostic leaning,, 
alleges its Gnosticism only so far forth as the Gospel can be 
shown to contain Gnostic thought. To reply that the Gnostic 
of Alexandria would have scouted the miracle of Cana 
is neither here nor there. Gnosticism had many mansions,, 
and 110 modern is entitled to say that there were not 
thousands of the earlier Gnostics wlio would have accepted 
the miracle ivith reverence. Clement of Alexandria actually 
accepted and prized the name of Gnostic ; and he never by 
a single word disparages the miracle. It is true that he, 
never refers to it ; while he revels in the doctrine of the. 
Logos ; and it might he argued on Neander’s premiss that, 
the water-find-wine story was an addition to the original 
perhaps made after Clement’s time. But this view would’ 
of course he repudiated hy Neaiider as reducing tlie miracle, 
to myth once for all. His argument must remain that the 
story is to be held apostolic hem iistt it would scandalize an 
educated Alexandrian. How then came any educated 
Alexandrian ever to be an orthodox Christian ; find how 
came Clement to let the iiiirficle pass '? 

The special pathos of the defence lies in tlie perception 
it lietrays that the story is a scandal to the educated 
modern; that the naif phrases “manifested his glory,’’ 
“ and his disciples believed on him,” reveal a notion of 
dhinityand Messiahship which puts the narrative outside 
the pale of tolerable testimony for a critical reader. The 
modern apologist who felt that “ in the Gospel miracles the 
only thing that would have created surprise would have 

3 Lehen Jesu Chrlati, p. 273, note, I’OGHhs* of the Church, pp. 428-9. 

J.chen Jem, 4te jVusg. i. Ivap.'viL B3, eml. 
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been the absence” of the supernatural, was clearly at tlie 
true primeval point of view ; but even he would liave been 
hard put to it to show that the Christian tale is inoi’e 
dignitied or more plausible than the re])eatedly “ {iltested " 
wine-miracde wTOiight annually in, the j)ion\^sian temple of 
Andros in solemn inanifestation of the might of the Cod 
over his special elementA As for the rest of us, when we 
collate the two prodigies, wdiat can ^Ye say, as rea, soiling 
men, Imt that tlie Gospel miracle is a parody of tlie Ihgari "? 

At the next stage of the analysis there arises an issue 
that is ec[iially set up by other episodes in the Gospels : 
the question, namely, as to ho'w such a story eanie 
to be told. Ill the Dionysiak miracle, it will probalily he 
allo^ved, we liave a systematic priestly imposture, actually 
repeated year by year. It may have been done in pur- 
suance of some old tale of the God turning water into wine : 
or it may have lieen the priests’ redaction to falsehood, ad 
cdptandtnn nihjas, of their subtler principle that the Sun- 
God turned ^Yater into wine in ripening tlie grape or tlie 
story may oiigiiudly have lieen told liy way of emliodying 
tliat doctrine in a mythos. In any case, an esoteric idea 
presumably underlay tlie annual performance. In the 
Christian tale there is no such element left aliove ground ; 
and w'e are driven to ask wliether the Jirst narrator of the 
Christian version w^as other than a wilful vendor of iicti<)n. 
It is hard to see how^ w^e can answ-er favourably : certain as 
it is that any story once written dowui in an accepted Gospel 
W'as sure to lie believed, there must have been a beginning 
in somebody’s deceit. And if on this ^Ye are met with the 
old formula that a wilful fiction is not a myth, we can l)!it 
aiisw^er that the formula will have to l^e recast. For we 
really know' nothing of the precise manner of origin of, Ba.y. 
the myth of Isis and Osiris. We only know'" that it 
hdieced ; and as a belief it w^as for all practical purposes on 
all fours with the l)elieJ that Alexander wns the sou of 


, ^ See tlie treatise on The Goi^pelMytlm in the present volume. 

ThiB, was aetnallv AugUBtine’s^^g^^ of the Christian miraele^ exeept that 

in his view the God was miraculous and dramatically re|)eating what he did 
‘ " ■ . amiuaily in the course of nature. In Joann, tract, 8, cited by Hirauss. 
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Jupiter Annuoip and tlie belief that Jesus turned so many 
firkins of ’N^'ater into wine by divine volition. The}' w'cre 
all traditionary forms of error; and the business of 
mythology is to trace as far as may be how thej^ came to 
1)6 started and conserved. 


S 4. 7'k<> r^rohlrm of X(fit-]\IirariiI()i(s Miftli. 

If the foregoing argument be substantially sound, it 
follows that the conception of ''myth” should be allowed 
])roadl3' to include not onty stories of a supernatural cast 
told of divine personages, but many quasi-historical narra- 
tives wdiich fall short of asserting dowm right miracle ; and 
not only stories of that cast told about non-bistorical 
personages, luit some told about historical personages. If, 
for instance, we find I’elated of Julius Caesar and William 
the Conqueror and other great captains the tale of a 
stumble on landing in a new country, and a prompt 
pretence to ]ixy liold of the land by way^ of reassuring 
superstitious soldiers, we are reasonably entitled to say 
that, though the tiling may have happened once, it did 
not happen repeatedly" ; just as \ve decide that the same 
witticism -was not really uttered by Voltaire and I)r. 
Jolnisou and TalleyTand and Bidne^y Bmith and Douglas 
JeiTold, though it has been ascribed to them all; and 
that tliere were not four Christian nurses who respectively 
alleged that they had witnessed the death-beds of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Thomas Paine, and Mr. Blank, and would not 
again see a freethinker die for all the w^ealth of Indies. 
Kno^Ying how^ the human mind manufactures these modern 
false coincidences, we rather count ourselves to have therein 
a sidelight on coincidences of a more sacrosanct sort 
in older times. When all is said, we , have hardly any 
other wTiy of divining how primeval men contrived to tell 
the same stories with innumerable variations of names and 
minor details. V ' 

But here we must reckon with a logical difficulty of 
obvious importaiiee, which has been 'turned to' verv adroit 
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account b,y opponents of mythical interpretations of eerta.iii 
religious narratives- This difficulty is that there un^ Mu-y 
odd eoincidences in history and literature: and that some 
perfectly attested modern biograpliies are found to cliiine in 
a (preer way with certain myth-cycles of anticpiity. Tlie 
most familiar and the most striking of all Bueli eases 
is the mock demonstration In* Arclibisliop V\liately tliat 
Napoleon = Apollo. Many a student must have ))een for a 
moment as much l)ewildered as entertained l)y the seri(^s of 
data — the birth’ in a Mediterranean island ; the inoliier- 
name Laetitia = Leto = Latona ; the tliree sisters = the 
Graces ; the four brothers ^ tlie seasons ; the surname 
Bonaparte ; the hero’s oveiTimning of Europe ; the two 
wives — Moon and Earth G the apparition in Egypt; the 
turning-point of the hero’s career in the land of %vinter., 
which midermiiies his power ; his defeat by the.' northern 
hosts; his twelve marshals = the signs of the zodiac: his 
passing away in the western hemisphere in the mhlst of the 
sea. It all seems at first sight uncominonly awkward for the 
solarists ; and a German theologian, in a sufficiently German 
manner, undertook similarly to confute Btrauss by a work 
supposed to be produced by a Mexican mythologist in the 
year 28B6, Dan Leheii Lutlu^ra kiifUvh beavhelfet, wlie)*eiu 
Luther is shown to be a mytliA Here the effect is much 
less striking ; and the main hits are made over the mythical 
’ appearance of the name Wartbiirg, and the curious story that 
Luther was l)orn while his mother was on a journey. In 
this ease it l)egiiis to appear that the satire has come lioine 
to roost ; for the niythical interpretatipn of tln^ Gospel 
narrative does not rest on a, tiieorejii of the unreality of 
place-names; and the question as to Luther’s birtlj is 
troublous rather for the Protestant than for the mythologist. 
The story is very ill vouched : how came it to he told ? Is 
it that an element of myth, really did get into the ])iogi*o|)hY 
even of Luther ? 

Once started, the rebuttal is simple enough. To begin 


1 Or, iiK ft iater writer would Jbe apt to put it, Dawn and Twilight. 

‘•i Bee it reproduced in of the Church in rcidy to J)i\ Hlrino^s, 
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with, the clever Archbishop’s thesis, proves far too much : 
for Apollo is even in his opinion a mythical person : ami 
nine-tenths of the Napoleon data do not apply to Apollo at 
all ; thongh, the Archbishop might have improved his ease 
by noting that the, (.Ireek spelling is Apollon, and the 
modern Greek pronunciation nearly Apoleon = the Apollyon 
of Bxmj'an’s allegory. Further, Apollo had nnt three 
sisters and four l)rotliers ; and was not defeated hy northerji 
hosts ; and had a great many wives and a great many sons ; 
and never led any hosts, though Dionysos did ; and never 
died, even to rise again. And for the rest, we need hut ask 
the Arclihishop and his German emulator, as did the late 
Professor Baden Powell in the Essays and lieiieics, whether 
they mean to suggest that there is nothing more miraculous 
in the life of -Jesus than in the lives of Luther and Napoleon? 
In fine, was not the Archbishop a little too clever for the 
safety of the creed ? 

We have but to restate tlie mythological argument in this 
connection to make clear its real strength. As thus : 
(1) Jesus is said to be born of a Virgin ; l)ut not in the 
original \'ersion of tlie First Gospel ; and not in the Second ; 
and not in any writing or by any mouth known to Paul. 
Here we see how a myth may be superimposed on a cult. 
As regards (2) the miracles, the Temptation, the Pmsurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, they cannot possibly be solved by any 
record of a real career. (3) We come next to non- 
miraculous episodes which yet bear the mark of niyth in 
that they are (a) duplicates of episodes in iwevioiis hero- 
myths, ill) riot common to the four Go.spels, {<■) like the 
miracles, visibly miknown to Paul. Even Mr. Lang admits 
myth in the .story of the exposm-e of the infant Moses. The 
klassacre of the Innocents falls by the same tests. (4) Finally 
comes the category of presumptively-fictitious utterances, 
of which there is a whole .series, reducible to unreality on 
various gi'ounds, as thus ; — 

a. Allidike an; iinlaiown to Paul, and unenqiloyed by the 
other epistle-writers. 

h. The Bermon on the Mount is further demonstrably a 


collection of written sayings^ and luxs none of! tbe 
characteristics of a real discourse, 
c. The '' Come unto me ” formula lias no eonginilw what- 
ever with the main l)ody oE tlie narratix^e : and is. 
intelligible only as a formula oE the mysteries. 

(L Many of tlie parables are similarly im])ossible as 
‘teachings”; indeed, the Sermon on the Momd, 
though visibly a written compihition, is riluiosi the 
only part of the Gospel that has any approacli to 
fitness for popular purposes (cp. Mark iv. 11, 12 ; 
Luke viii- 10). The disciples themselves are repre- 
sented as needing explanations of parables lep. 
Matt. xiii. 15-36) ; and at times Jesus is said to 
l)lame them latterly, at others to 1)e in the halat of 
explaining to them prh'ately what the multitude 
cannot understand (Mark ix. 34, etc.). 
e, A multitude of cihsolute contradictions of narrative in 
the text prove unrestrained invention — r.//., Matt, 
xiii. 54-58 and Luke iv. 31-44 ; Matt, x, 5, G, and 
xxii, 43 ; Matt. xii. 30 and Luke ix. 30 ; Matt, xviii. 3 
and xiii. 10-16 ; Matt, xviii. 17 and verse 22.^ 

/. The decisive difference between the whole cast of the 
fourth Gospel and that of the Synoptics shows that 
invention was no less inn-estrained as regards 
doctrhie. Any man could set fortli anytlhng he 
would as the teaching of the Messiah. 

[/, Predictions such as those of the fall of Jeiaisalem are 
clearly written .after the event. Otlier teachings 
were as easy to interpolate. 

When any such body of reasons c<ui l)cgive]i for doulaJng 
a pagan narrative, it can to-day find no credence among 
instructed men. No scholar pretends to believe tltat ail the 
speeches ostensibly reported in Livy and Tliucydides were 
really delivered; but though it is not recorded tliat any 
reports of Jesuiue , sayings existed in any form in PauFs 
time we are asked to believe that a multitude of Jesiiinc 

^ Bee a number of other instances cited in the author’!:! Hhoii Iliaiortj of 
’ Freethouijht, pp, 146-7. 
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(liHcoiirses delivered about the year 80 Yiere accurate]}’ 
reproduced, witliout additions, forty or more years later : 
txnd tliat documents to wiiieh during a century ainijody 
iniglit add, in. an age of ha1)itual foi*gery, are valid evidence. 
Clear!}' this is the merest fanaticism. All that can rationally 
be claimed is tliat a teache]* or teachers named Jesus, or 
several differently named teachers called Messiahs, may liave 
Messijniically uttered some of these teachings at various 
periods, presiimabl}' after the writing of the genuine Pauline 
epistles.* To iinihe the whole mass the basis of a concep- 
tion of a teaching Jesus before Pa,ul, is to ignore all the 
usual principles of historical judgment. 

To put the case liroadly, at the end as at the l)eginnmg ; 
Primary mytli is Imt one of the i^rimary modes in which 
men are collectively deceived ; the habit of erroneous belief 
persists tlius far in ail stages of civilization ; and wherever 
the result is a widespread hallucination, transmitted from age 
to age through channels of custom and emotional credulity, 
we are dealing with the same kind of psychological problem, 
and should apply to it the same kind of tests. The beliefs 
tliat Demeter wandered over the vicle-wayed eartli seeking 
for Persephone : that Isis searched mournhig for the body 
of Osiris : that Apollo shot arrows of pestilence in punish- 
ment among the Greeks; that Athene miraculously 
succoured iier worshij^pers ; that Perseus and Jesus and 
a liuiulred more wei*e supernatnrally conceived ; that Jesus 
and Dionysos and Osiris gave men new knowledge and 
happiness in virtue of Godhood; that Tezcatlipoea and 
Yahweh were to be appeased ])y the eating, in reality or 
in symbol, of human flesh and Iflood ; that ^Esculapius 
and Jesus raised the dead; that Hercules and Dionysos 
and Jesus went down to Hades, and returned; that Jesus 
and Mithra were buried in rock tombs and rose again ; 
and tlmt the sacrifice of Jesus brought salvation to man- 
kind as did the annual sacrifice of the God-victim of the 
Ivlxonds — these beliefs were set up and cherished l)y the 

^ Cp. Oil ‘“The Tesus Legend and the Myth of the Twelve Apostles,’’ 
in the author’s Siudici^ in IleUifious Fallacy. 
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same faculties for fiction and fallacy as have conserved the 
beliefs about the Amazons, Arthur and tlie Roiiml TaJ)Ie, 
the primacy of the Pope, witchcraft, fairies, the niCHheinal 
value of charms, the con cade, the efficacy of prayer for rain, 
Jenii}" (.leddes and her stool, Bruce’s Cave, A\ cilhicehs Tree, 
Julian's salving ‘'Thou hast comiuered, 0 (jalileand’ the 
liquefaction of the Wood of St. Janiiarius, the .miraeles of 
Lourdes, the miracles of mediums, Boer outrages, tlie 
shooting of the apple on the head of his cliild by "William 
Tell, and the consequent establishinent of tlie Swiss 
Confederation, 

The fortunes of the Tell myth may serve once for all to 
illustrate the fashion in which a fiction can even in a- 
historical period find general acceptance ; and the time 
and effort required to disjiossess such a lielief by means 
even of the plainest evidence. As early as 1598, a Swiss 
antiquary pronounced the story a fable ; and in 1760 
another, named I'reudenberger, undertook to sliow its 
source, the episode being found in the Danish liistory of 
Saxo Grammaticus, written centuries before the date 
assigned to Tell’s exploit. It is said that Freudeiil)erger 
was condemned to be burned alive for his pains ; but 
this looks like yet another myth. Periodically repccited 
by scholars, however, the exposure waas ol)stinate]\^ resisted 
by learned Swiss historians on various untemihle grounds 
down till the middle of the present century and when 
the pressure of criticism at last became irresistil^le hy men 
of education and capacitjg when it was shown past question 
that the Confederation had been formally established a good 
many years before the date assigned to Tell, and tluit no 
trace of the Gessler episode occurs for generations after the 
time to which it is ascribed, an accomplished Btdioljir is 
found in all good faith to contend that, while the ai>ide 
story is plainly and Tell a nondaistorical person, 

there is some reason to believe that sojrc distur'i.iance 
occurred about the time in question^ — as if tlie rescua’ation 


^ E.ff., Vieiisseiix, Eutory of S'witzerlanil, 1840, p. 47, cote. 

■ ' 2 Cp. the pami^hlet of U. Bordier, Le Grittli et (hdllaumc Tell, Geneve 
Bale, 1869. . ■ , ■ 
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of sueli a proposition counted for anj'tliing in siicli a 
connection. 

It would be strange if a set of iiiyths round which centre 
the popular religious l)eliefs of Christendom were to 1)6 
rectified more easih' than the Swiss belief in Tell. The 
great niajoritY of the Swiss people, indeed, probabW believe 
devoiitl.}^ in the Tell story to fhis day, so little do the 
studies and conclusions of scholars represent popular 
opinion in any age ; and those rationalists among ourselves 
who go about proclaiming that Christian supernaturalism, 
being detected, is dead,’’ do ])ut proclaim their own 
inimatiirity. Do what we will, myriads of “ educated ” 
English peoifie will continue for generations to believe thal 
their deity is present in a consecrated w’afer ; and the faith 
of iimiads more in their remoter myths will continue 
proportionally vigorous. It remains for those who do care 
about reasoii and critical knowledge to pursue these ends 
faithfully iiotwilh standing, leaving popular opinion to 
develop as social and economic conditions may determine. 
The science of these conditions is indeed the most vital 
of all ; but such science none the less must be followed 
up for its own sake ; and our general survey may fitly end 
in a consideration of one of the problems that arise for the 
mythologist on the l.)ordeiTine of the religious resistance, 
being l)roaclied in the name not of orthodoxy l)ut of 
historical science. 

g o. The Problem of Prioritij, 

It lies on the face of the foregoing argument that any 
one religion may influence any other with wiiicli it comes 
in contact : that as Christism boiTow- ed myths of all kinds 
from Paganism, so it may pass on myths to less developed 
systems. Hence a possibility of dispute as to whether a 
given heathen myth discovered in post-Christian times is 
or is not l)oiTow^ed from Christianity. Dr. Tylor lias showm 
reason lor believing that a deluge-myth w^as set agoing in 
]\Iexieo l)y the early Spanish priests. It may be, then, 
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that ill earlier times Christianity was drawn upon liere and 
there in the fashion formerly taken for granted ]>y Iselievers 
as regards all cases of coincidence hetiveen Clinstian and. 
pagan narrative and practice. 

Obviously such problems are to ])e solved, if at all, in 
terms of a posteriori eviAenGe and a })ri ini pLuisibilitv. 11; 
the historical data leave a given case in doubt, ive ba/ve to 
ask ourselves which wary the psychological iwobabililies lie. 
It is easy to see wl\y the Christists adopted the Ixdiet in 
the Virgin Birth and the solar birthday ; and, on the. other 
hand, to see how savages could acquire from missionaries a 
belief in a punitive deluge. But there are less sn aple cases, 
in W’hich a variety of tests must be put as to the relative 
likelihood of a given myth’s passing from A to B or from 
B to A. And so great still is the effect of the so long 
mi challenged habit of treating Cbristianity as absolute 
religion ” that in the name even of scien title mythology 
there is a persistent tendency to look for imitations of 
Christianity in myths that had been held l.)y indepeiulent 
scholarship to be prior to Christian propaganda. The 
theses of Professors Weber and Loriiiser and others in 
regard to Krishnaism (discussed at length hereinafter) are 
typical. Putting these theses aside for detailed treatment, 
we may take up for illustration tliat maintained in recent 
years by H. Petersen, L. Wimmer, Professor Ihigge, E. II. 
Meyer, and others, as to a Christian derivation of the 
Scandinavian myth of Balder. It is not necessaiT to ask here 
whether or not any one of these writers is intiueneed by a 
desire to buttress Christianity : it is quite conceivable that 
all alike may be indifferent to any such result. The point 
is that they are apparently influenced liy tlie old haliit of 
treating the Christian system as positively non-mythica], 
and that their theses are ahvays apt to be turned to the 
account of orthodox belief. 

There is a curious coiTesponcleiice in the line of argument 
in the two cases, mentioned. As concerning Ih/ishua, so 
• concerning Bald.er, we are told that‘s ‘no certain teices are 
to be found of an actually existing ciiltus ” of the God in 
early times ;■ the only.nviclcnce for the worsliip Imiig late, 
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H. Peter.sen, Ceher den Gotteiidieni^t des Nordern^ ‘ivulivend der lleidcnzeit^ 
Ger. trails. lBvS2, p. 84 ; P]. H. Meyer, Germajmclie Mytholoffle^ p. 2G2, cited 
by W. Nicolsoii, ^h/th and llclUfwn, Helsingfors, 1892, p. 103. 

By iHr. Kicolson, as cited, p, 104. 

Hee E. H. Meyer, Vdlmi)a : Mine UntemicJiung, 1889, pp. 1-S. Cp. H. 
Petersen, as cited, p. 114. 
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concedecL Thus Professor Ehys holds that tlie ‘’^prophetic ' 
form in atIucIi part of the story is preserved is due to 
Christian and Biblical influence/’^ As I'egards tlie theo- 
logical conceptions associated with Odin, cigaiii. Professor 
Miiller suggested Christian influence a generation ago ajid 
Dr. Eiydl)erg has shown that certain of tlie migration myths 
of the Heiinshringia and the Younger Edda l)elorig to the 
Christian perio4, and are the work of Jar tin scliolars of the 
Aliddle Ages.'"'^ Dr. Yigfusson, again, sees a marked Clrris- 
tian colouring, in the entire m 3 dh.“*‘ But tliat tlie iiiaiii 
episode in tlie Balder saga should be an adaptation from an 
apocryphal Christian legend, and tliat Balder himself is an 
adaptation from the White Christ — this is a hypothesis too 
implausible to pass without clear evidence. And the more 
Professor Bugge’s theory, is examined, the Aveaker do his 
eAudences seem. Among his incidental conclusions are 
these : that tlie funeral pile of Balder is taken from tsluit of 
Patroklos, in Homer ; and that the picture given of the God 
in Saxo-Grammaticus, Avhicli is older than that in the .Edda, 
is dermed from’ Achilles, as regards the item of fialder’s 
consuming passion for Nanna. Tims Ave are to suppose 
that Balder Avas first sliajred after a classical 'model, and 
later after a Christian ; and this on the score*, of some A'ery 
remote or Amy normal parallels. 

In the hands of Professor BuggeA adherents, the theory 
is pushed still further. After being vigorously attaedved l:>y 
the German archaeologist Mulleiilioff,"' as by the Anglo- 
Bcandinavian Professor George Stephens,^' and Avith less 
emphasis by Dr. Eydberg, it.Avas embraced by E. H. Meyer, 
Miilleiihoff’B most distinguished pupil, avIio contends in his 
Cvlaborate treatise on the Auluspa that the Saga is a literary 
adaptation from some ' current Summa of Christian theology. 


^ Hibbevt Lectures. on Celtic Heath mnlovi, 1888, p. 535. 

~ Chipift from a German Worksho}}, 1867, ii. 195-6. 

Teutonic 2IptJwlo(f'ij, Eng. tut. 1889, i. 30, 05, etc. 

^ Cor^ius Fcietmim Borealej lSBSi IL 466 . 

Deutfiche Altertmmhmde, Bd. y. 1883. 

Profe.^wr Biifjge^s Studm in, Northern Mythohufy ,Aiorthj examlneil, 1883 
pp. 326-345. . 
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'Whereas Bugge had argued with comparative diffidence 
that the Balder and Bold story in the Yoluspa Saga., heathen 
ill l)asis, ivas worked up by a heathen poet, who had heard 
Christian and classical legends, gathered liy the Yikings, 
E. H. Meyer decides confidently that the poem, is rather the 
work of a Christian priest of the twelfth century belonging 
to one of the four theological schools set up in Iceland after 
its Cliristianization ; and that the whole is a literary mysti- 
fication,^ not a genuine reproduction of native nydhs at ail. 

It must be said that such a proposition raises acute 
sociological difficulties. Unless the priest-poet of the twelfth 
century were a highlj^-evolved sceptic, he must have been 
either a Christian or a Pagan. Now, the existence of an 
impartial artistic scepticism, as distinct from simple iin1)elief, 
in such an environment at that period, is a greater improba- 
bility than that any of the aspects of the saga should be 
pagan work. Assume tlien that he was a believing Christian 
priest : was ever such a one known to lend new literal’}' 
attractions to the stoiy of a heathen God, and so to give 
heathenism the greater glory ? The thesis is really exor- 
bitant : Dr. Meyer’s conception of such a 'dnj-stification,” 
such a Riitselgedieht,” on the part of a medieval Icelandic 
priest, is but a substitution of a great difficulty for a small. 
It is one thing to grant that the slain and beloved Balder 
of the poetic Edda is a marked aesthetic advance on the 
Balder of Saxo’s ''^history”: it is another thing to explain 
the literary development in the fashion under notice. 

And here, once more, there is to l)e charged on the 
innovating theorists a lack of comprehensiveness of survey. 
'With all his lecarning, Dr. Meyer takes no account of the 
Celtic parallels to the Balder myth. Now, as Professor 
Ehys has shown, just as there is a plausible mythic equation, 
Gwydion == Wooden = Indra,^ there is a whole group of 

^ Mr. Xicolson. (as cited, x5. 130) so suinmarisies Meyer as to make liiin 
seem to hold that the saga-x:>oet had a Christian purpose, Meyer really 
contends that the poem is not a “ tendency ” writing at all, being unhtted by 
its Christian ideas to serve Paganism, and by its pagan terminology to serve 
Christianity (yoluspa^ p. 267. Cp. j3. 2194), Still he speaks o.t‘ the ‘‘entirely 
Christianized {(jau" rerehrintUchteii) Balder and Hhder” (i). 220), and finally 
designates the poem a Sumnui OhrUtUcher Tlieplogk (end). 

Celtic Heathendom^ as cited, |)p. 282-304. 
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paralielB between the Celtic Cnchnkmn and Balder, b^kdes 
a number of poseible Celtic originals or paiallels loi i t 
name and character of Lokid In Brokssoi- Idiys s opi u o 
Biicli parallels, so far as they may indicate 
for the body of myth common to the Aryan ^ 

their divergence. But against this view there kands ilm 

difficulty that Balder does not figure at all prommenlly m 

the old Scandinavian worship.^ So far as names of person 

and places shoiY, the chief God of Scandinavian paganism 

was Thor Odin’s supremacy and Balder s ” 

alike apparently late literary developments. 1 icvi , to , 
seems to have been the Sun-God alongside of Thoi ami, 
again, Hehndal in the Edda has many of Bald^ s chaiac- 
teristics ;« just as, by the common consent of Holtzinann, 
Bergniami,‘and Bydherg, the figure of Harbard m the sagas 
. ■ ? T.nln 7 Eor Dr. Mever, the solution 


1 Id. pp. S38-542. , . ; 

H. Petersen, as cited, p. b4. , 

Id. pp. 21-71, 7e, 83, 87, 90, 94, 111. etc. 

1 As to the original cast of Odin, see a very careful, essay I In. i nit of 
by H. M. Chad'wick.(Cl«,y & Sons, 1899). „ ■cs.i.v.r 

= pkersen pp. 74-5. ft'ofessor Stephens writes: Even as to 
hev.sell, it is cemtin not only that Erigg and Eroya tvere orignially om 
but also that this Goddess- was at first one and the same ’"i ^ 
or Erey, the English Erea” [Profmor Bugge’^ ,Sf»du^ {if.'fnoi’ ^ ' 

<> Cp. iiydberg, PP* 40- 7. 

^ Bee^tiie^iWe-on'M 'DnUxunica, 
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evolution ill Iceland was co\itact witii tlie Celtic^ literary 
culture of Yvestern Britain and Ireland-^ — a culture resulting 
from the loiig-standiiig Celtic institution of bardism, 
originally lacking or left rudimentary in Scandinavia. 
Such a contact could account for many of the mytliic 
parallels noted 1)y Professor Elyys/*^ Not that the negathn 
evidence against the Balder cultus is conclusive. A Balder 
myth may conceivably have flourished among a stratum of 
the northern population that had lieen conquered by the 
Thor worshippers ; for though Balder names are scarce in 
Scandinavia they ajipear to survive in G-ennanyr^ And 
when such parallels exist as Ej^lberg has shown between 
the northern mythology and that of the Vedas, ^\e are not 
entitled to disallow a single figure in the former as a 
medieval copy from Christianity. But inasmuch as the 
aesthetic refinement of the Balder story is one of the main 
grounds of the latter theorjg^ the play of the Celtic literary 
influence is an adequate explanation, wdiereas the theory 
of a literary mystification, a lidtHd/fedicht, is a flout to all 
psychological probability. 

The Celtic influence, doubtless, might carry with it 
concrete Christian elements. But against the wdiole theory 
of Christian imitation there stands the difficulty that the 
alleged coincidences are so remote. Dr, Meyer's phrase, 
"'ASiimma of Christian theology,” is a plain misnomer: 
wdiat Iiis evidence really suggests is an imitation not of the 
Christian theology but of the mythology. The tlieology is 
never once present. Tliere is no sacrifice, as there is no 
cross. Balder’s death is not the salvation of men but 
a sad catastropbe among the Gods; and the sorrow that 
prevails until his return connects far more obviously with 
the moniTiing cults of the pre-Christian Southern wT^rld 
than with the Christist. Bead as a sun-myth, the story is 

As to Sla conic iiifiuence on Scandinavian inytliology, sec Bergjnann, 
Lc d/f\s'.s7///c (le Hkirnir et Zcx Difa ile. Griiunirf Introd. 

A Celtic derivation of the Balder myth is suggested by N. M. Petersen, 
yordii^k yiftholoiji, pp. 271-:2S2, cited by' Hicolsoh, p. 101. 

^ Grimm, Teutonic MyOiolotjy, Eng. tr. eh. xi., On ^he possible signitioa- 
tions of the name see ?i.lso Simrock, Ilaiulhuch tier (leiiiachen Mytholoyie. 
6te Aiifi. 1887, § p. 89 ff. Op. Meyer .as cited by’Hioolson, pp. 193-4. 

^ Op. Nicolson, as cited, p. 139. 
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transparent ; as an imitation of Cliristian tlieolo.uiy it is 
truly a Iliihehfediclit. As Professor PJiys has pointed out.. 

' the detail that Balder cannot return niitil all. nature weeps 
for his loss is a very close notation of the fa,et that the sun 
“ returns” in strength only Avlieia the winter frosts thaw in 
the spring, bedewing the whole earth. As regards the 
descent into hell,” which Professor Bugge thinks jniist l)e 
of Christian derivation, it is part of the normal sun inytlp^ 
and is obscurely present even in tliat of Apollo. ]\(.)w. 
Professor Bugge thinks that the Bouth-Tevitoriic (tod-name 
Fol, which Dr. l\ydberg connects witli Pair and Balder, is 
talven from the name Apollo:^ why then should not classic 
sun-myths also have reached the North, supposing tlieni 
not to have been primary ? 

Such an item as Balder's funeral pyre, we have seen., 
Professor Bugge holds to have been suggested ]>y the trans- 
mitted story of Patroklos and Achilles, this though tlie 
pyre is specifically northern. But what of the pyre of the 
Bun-God Herakles and what of the primary phenomenon 
of sunset, which probably gave the motive ? Bugge’s. 
theory is that the Christian matter in the myth came 
through the -wandering Yikings. Before even the Yikings,, 
however, Teutons had reached tlie Gra^co-Piomaii world ; 
and thereby hangs the cpiestion wdietlier nortliern myths 
may not thus at different times have had an enh-aiice into 
the lore of the south, illl the wdhle, Professor .Ihigge 
has never asked the ol)vious questions, Whence came 
the late cabbage-stalk story in the Se2)Jier Toldoth Jcnchu '! 
and HoW' came the myth of the blind Longi].ius into- 
Christian lore? Parts of the Sej^her are in all prol)id)ility 
of late .medieval origin. As regards the other myth, the 
name Longinus inay very w^ell be evolved .from the >spear, 

^ Hee]ievem‘^dtei\ Ckmt and Kmlina^ Sec. xvi.; § Vu 

“ OitationB by Uieolsoii, pp, i20-l. Cp. Byilberg, p. 464. 

In the aneieii't. description of the temple of Upsala by Adam of "Bremen the 
y- figure of the God Freyr Uk said to be represented cum niffenti priajHh This,, 
like the other statues,, suggests an image imported from the south. Cp. H. 
Petersen, as cited, p. 82, and Grimm, Teutonic Mylhokufij, Eng. Ir. ISS‘2, L 
104-119, w-'' ' ' 

Bobertson Smith,, on/ o/ Y/iC" p. 353; and O. Muller, as 
, There cited. . 
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hiiigche, of John xix. 34 ; but the soldier does not become 
blind in any legend before the ninth centuryJ How did 
that myth originate? It is quite conceivable that the 
medieval Christians should adopt the idea that the soldier 
who thrust the spear was blind, and had to be guided to 
the act by others ; but on this view the hint had to be 
given them. Now, though Dr. Eydberg holds that Had or 
Hoder in the primary form of the Scandinavian myth had 
not been blind, ^ it is very credible, on mythological grounds, 
that the Sun-God should be slain by a blind brother = the 
Darkness or the Winter ; and as the northern story turns 
in the later form upon the magical character of the mistletoe, 
we are almost driven to conclude that there was a sun- 
slaying myth of some sort to start with. Why else should 
the mistletoe have been introduced?® It does not follow 
that the Christians got their idea from the Balder story as 
we now have it ; but the obvious presumption is that a 
pagan myth preceded theirs ; and such a myth may have 
been current among the Irish Celts, who had* contacts alike 
with northern paganism and southern Christianity. In 
this way, too, might be explained the entrance of the 
mistletoe into the northern myth. In its earlier form, the 
death-dealing weapon is the sword Mistiltein.^ This would 
at once suggest the mistletoe; but then the mistletoe is 
unknown in Iceland and in Sweden.® A Celto-Britaunic 
origin would seem to be the only solution. 

Again, when Professor Bugge seeks a Christian origin for 
the weeping of the Mother-Goddess Frigg over the slain 
Balder, he gives a fair mark for the derision of Professor 
Stephens.® But, common sense apart, it should be noted 
that in the pre-Christian cults of Attis, Adonis, and Osiris 
there are similar phenomena, which ch account for the 
Christian narriitive. So, finally, with the idea that Christ 

1 Cp. Professor G. Stephens, Ihigge'^s Studie.^ on Northern Mytholoan 1SS3 
as cited, and Nleolsori, p. lOd. 

" ’Teutonic Mytholofiij, Eng. tv. L note. • 

CiM Rydberg, p, as to the reasoning inyolved. ' . - ■ 

Mhllenhoff, Deutsche Aliertumslmnde, v. i. r56--7. 

Nicolson, as cited, p. 12S. But cp. -Eydberg, p. 6S6, as to veneration 

or the mistletoe among the more southerly Teutons. 

Btepliens, as cited, p. 339. ‘ ' , ■ ' ; ■ , ■ 
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was fair-hairecL A¥lience came it ? C<')Licei^'a.)/iv .from 
golden-liaired Apollo ; but then wlij^ sliould not the ii yper-* 
borean Balder be as fair as the (freek Huii-CTod Apollo, 
wdiose cult was fabled to haA’^e come from the hyperboreans 2^ 
Agiii in the Eig-Veda is whiter and drives wliito hoi'ses; and 
Professor Eydberg finds his traits reproduced in lleinidalA 
lYhy then seek a later source for the whiteness of ixilder? 
And if Balder is an Anglo-Saxon Avord meaning why 

are we to assume that it Avas iiCA'-er applied to a Teutonic 
God before Jesus, Avhen Ave know that the title Lord was 
given to many pre-Christian Gods, and that it is the 
probable original meaning of the ScaiidhiaAnan God-iiarne 
FrejT?'^ AboA'C all, \Adiy should the consuming love of tlie 
Bun-God for Naniia be held to need any literary derivation 
at a late period from Oenone ? 

When all is said, the j)roblem of priorities doul)tlesB 
remains obscure ; but enough has been said to sboAA- that 
the confident inference of Christian sources for northern 
myths which only remotely and in externals comi)are Avith 
tlie Christian, is thus far a very ill-established mid recal- 
citrant hypothesis. And as the AAdiole Christian legend, in: 
its present terminology, is demonstrably an adaptation of a 
mass of preAuoiis pagan myths, there is in all crises a special 
ground for doubt as to its being an original for {'I myth, 
found among a semi-civilized people. The complete justi- 
fication for such doubt, hoAveA'er, is best to 1)e gathered from 
a detailed examination of the claim made, as alreaxly 
mentioned, in regard to the myth of Krishna, studied 
hereinafter. 

Aleantime, Ave have seen reason to insist, as regards 
everj^ species of mythological problem, on a more compre- 
hensive study of relations than is hitherto made by any 
one school. No single clue ayIU lead us through the maze. 
Etymology, astronomy, solarism, tlie A^egetation principle, 

I Pansanias, x. 5. pomx>Are the comments of Hermarjn Muller, .A/x unr- 
Onechenthmn und die nri^eHchichtliche IkdvMtiuuj Crx lun-dtce^kUrhoi 
Foiropm^, 1844, p. 447, 0.; and K. Ottfried Miiller, Tlie J>ona)h^\ l>k. ii. c. 4. 

- Tent on k Mytholofjy^ pp. 401-6. 

•’ Cp. Crrimni, i, 220; and Bimroek, as cited on p. 123. 

^ Bergmann, Le Message de Skimir, 18-22. 
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phallicism, symbolism, the influence of- art, the pseudo- 
historical influe3ice of Evemerism, all pla^- their part in 
elucidating what it concerns us to elucidate — namely, the 
religious systems of the world in their mythological aspect, 
[t is too much to hope that so vast a growth can l)e speedily 
iiiterpreted witli scientific certainty ; and many a special 
research must be made before a decisive co-ordination is 
possible. But at co-ordination we must aim ; and tlie 
effort towards it must be made pari passu Avith the p)rogress 
of research, if the latter is not to became unintelligent and 
sterile. 
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CHl-lIST AND IvPJSHNA, 


SoitE recent English discussion^ as to the historic relation 
of the Christ myth cind the Krishna myth would seem to 
make desirable a judicial and yet popular'^ investigation of 
the subject, from the rationalist point of view. By the 
rationalist jJoint of ^dew is meant the attitude of disbelief 
in the supernatural claims of all religious alike— a point of 
view from which the question of the miraculous origin of 
Christianity is already disposed of, though of course liable 
at any time to be reopened. This jjoint of view, howev'er, 
in no way affects the logic of the following discussion, 
which lies outside the theological problems, ethical or 


^ The Tiew.s of Profes.sor Weber, hereinafter disclosed, have naturally been 
weieonied and more or less fnl 4' endorsed by many Christian writers mis- 
sionary and other. See, for instance, Dr. J. M. MitchelPs HimUtUm' Pa^t 
ffDd iiWDt IS-So, ly 79, 119; Major Jacobs’ Manual of mndu Pantheism, 
f tide on Hindu Monism, by Professor Bichard Garbe, in 
I he Monist, Octohev, 1892, p. 66; J. Estlin Carpenter, art. on The Obliaa- 
Uon^^qt the New Testament to Buddhism, in Nineteenth Centnrt/, mcernier 
USH0, pp. 971-2. Mr. Carpenter’s acceptance of the pro-Cliristkii view on 
the instoncai que.stion typiiies the attitude of Christian scholarship ‘Mt is 
the opinion o! the best Indianists,” he wiltes, “ that the worship of Krishna 
dia not arise nntil the fifth or sixth century of our era”; and this confessedlv 
seeoiut-hand^ opinion he immediately erects into a certainty : “ Christ can owe 
nothing to Krishna, because lie 'preceded him by four or five centuries.” Mr 
Carpenter apparently regards Krishna as a historical character. 

^ ■“ Ko pretence is uiade of indicating the values of Sanskrit consonants as 
Ls done i,n philological treatises. To the general reader tkse indications are 
useli^s, though vowel accents may not be altogether so. On this head it 
should be noted that the \"owels in Indian names are to be pronounced in the 
Gontineiihil and not in the English manner. That is to say, the names 
Indra, Knshna, Gnta, \eda, Parana, Siva, Rama, are to be pronounced 
Eenclra, .Kreesnna, Gheetah, Vebda, Poorahna, Seeva, Rahma. The “a” 
Jong or short, is always to be sounded as' in ‘Grrt’Por at,” never as 'in 
hate.” The long sound is now commoiilv indicated hv 


'V ' ' -“ ^ . ' -u '' I , '.‘1 ; 
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pbilosopbicaL Wbat is now in hand is a question of 
priority of niytli forms. Some rcxtioiialists have, in my 
opinion, gone astray over the problem under notice, making 
errors of assumption and errors of inference in the course 
of an attempt to settle priority in a particular way ; but the 
detect ion of these errors does not even settle the point of 
priority, inucli less affect the comparative principle. 

And liere I would point out that, wdiiie the Naturalist, 
like every] )ody else, is fallible, it is only he, of the two 
main disputants in this controversy, who can really he 
impartial, and so do critical service. Inasmuch as he is 
diseussiiig, not the truth of any religion, but the question as 
to which religion first developed certain beliefs, he is free to 
reason justify on the historical data, and so incnj arrive at 
just Goiieliisions.^ Eationalists are thus far divided on the 
historical issue, partly because of the uncertainty of the 
evidence, partly because of differences or oversights of 
logical method. But in the case of the disputant who sets 
out with a 1'^elief in the truth of the Christian religion, 
miracles and all, impartiality is impossible. He holds his 
own religion to ])e supernatural and true, and every other 
to 1)6 merely liuman and false, in so far as it makes super- 
natural claims. Thus for him every question is as far as 
Xmssible decided beforehand. He is overwhelmingly biassed 
to the view that any ^'myth'’ which resembles a Christian 

record” is borro^ved from that ; and if, in some instances, 
he repels that conclusion, it is still for an a jrriori theological 
reason, as we shall see in the sequel, and not for simple 
historical reasons. Jesus having been realhj ))orn of a 
virgin, and the New Testament teaching having been raalhi 
inspired, any other story of a virgin-born demi-god is to l)e 
presumed posterior to Pontius Pilate, and any inora-lity 
which coincides wdtli the Christian is to be presumed an 
''ecJio” of that, because otherwise revelation would be 
cheapened. In the early days, of the Church the Christian 

^ ‘ ' There can be no true objective criticism until a man stands more or less 
indifferent to the result, and frees himsell as far as possible from all subjective 
relations to the object of criticism.” Baur, Kritinche Vuten^uvJnvnq vher die 
Jianonlacheu Evangelien, 1^47, p. 72, ’ 
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saw, in mytlis wliicli had confessedly anticipated liis narra- 
tives, devices of the evil Spirit. To-day, the evil Spirit 
being partly disestablished, this explanation is not officially, 
recognised, and the anticipatoiy myths of ancient paganism 
are simply kept out of sight ; while as many other myths as 
possible are sought to be made out post-Christian and 
therefore borrowed. In this attitude the Christian Church 
is practically at one. Now, no sound critical result can 
ever be arrived at on these lines. No conclusion so reached 
can really strengthen the Christian position, because that 
position was one of the premises. Christianity remains to 
be proved all the same. The Naturalist, one says, map 
reason viciously, mat/ reach the truth; the believing Christian 
must in such a matter reason vieiousty, and can only add 
commentary to dogma. But whereas the rationalist inquiry 
is in this connection logically free of presuppositions, any 
permanent results it attains are pure gain to human science ; 
and must finally strengthen the Naturalist position if that 
position be really scientiiic. 

II. The Question of Priority. 

We wish to know, then, wdiether the Krishna myth or 
legend is in whole or in part borrow^ed from the Christ 
myth or Jesus legend, or vice versa. The alternative terms 
myth or legend,^ implying resjiectively the absence and the 
presence of some personal basis or nucleus for the legends 
of the Hindu and Christian Incarnations, leave us quite free 
in our treatment of the historic facts — free, that is, under 
the restrictions of scientific principle and logical la-w. 

This special question of priority has long been before 
scholars. In Balfour’s Cyclopcedia of India, in the article 
''Krishna ” — hi somewhat rambling and ill-digested com- 
pilation — it is stated that "since the middle of the 
nineteenth century several learned men have formed the 
opinion that some of the legends relating to Krishna have 
been taken from the life of Jesus Christ. Major Cunningham 

^ See on this point of terminology, Strauss,- Da-s Lehen Jem, Ei.nleit. § 10. 
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believes Uuit the worship of Krishna is only a corrupt 
mixture of Biuldhisni and Christianity, and vas a soit of 
Gouiproiiiise intended for the subversion of both i elisions in 
Indie/’ etc. In point of fact, the theory is miicli older 
than the middle of this century, as is pointed out by 
Professor Albrecht Weber in liis exhaustive study of the 
Krishna Birth-Festival,^ referred to in the Cyclopiedia 
article. As early as 1762 Father Giorgi, in his AJpliahdum 
Tihetaman;^ discussed the (iiiestion at length, founding even 
then on two previous writers, one Father Cassiaiius 
Maceratensis, the other the French orientalist, I)e Giiignes 
(the eider). All three held that the name Krisna ” was 
onh^ iu}}nen '12)811)11 con'nptimi Christi a corruption 

of the very name of the Saviour Christ, whose deeds Iiad 
been impiously debased by inexpressibly wicked impostors. 
The narratives, Giorgi held, had been got from the apocnnAik 
lU))‘t8 dr rchiiH Clninfi Jcsu, especially from the writings of 
the Manicha?ans. But his theory did not end there. The 
Indian epic-names Ayodhya, Yudhishtliira, Yadava, he 
declared to lie derived from the scriptural Judah ; the 
geographical name Gomati from Gethsemane ; the name 
Arjuna from John, Durvasas from Peter, and so on. 

But long before Giorgi, the English Orientalist Ilyde,'^ 
and long before Hj^de, PosteP (1552), liad declared the 
name of Brahma to be a corruption of Abraham — a view 
which appears to liave been common among J^foham- 
medaiis f and Catholic missionaries earl}" expounded tliis 

1 Ueher die Krhimajanmouhtami (Kmhna''>i Oeharfrpe.dj in AhlunidhnKjcn 
der JOhufflicdn Akadcmie der WP^^euschaften zu lierUn, TranslEitcd 

piecemeal in Indian Antiqunri/, vols. iii. vi. (1874-7), 

- Dome, 1762, pp. 253-263, cited by Weber, p. 311. 

Hhtona Iklifiioim Vetenm Persaruni, 1700, p. 31. 

In his commentary on Ahvuhmni Patrkmdue liber Je.drah, cited hy 
Maurice, Indian AntMptitm, 1793, etc. ii. 822 (should be 382— paginp* twice • 
doubled). ' . 

- l\iaurice, as eitedi p. 323 (383). It may be, of course, that there is a s'erv 
remote and secondary connection between the Abraham nivth and else 
religion of India, It has been pointed out (DiUe Foil- Lore^lSSA. pp. 25, 
110) that Abraham’s oak compares with Brahma’s tree. The absar<iitr lies 
in the assumption that Brahmanism derives from the Hebl'c^r Beriptnres, 
On the problem of the origin and. meaning of the name Brahirm see I’rofessor 
imUler’s GiUord Lectures on Fsyeholopmd Jlelujion, 1893, p. 240, uml cita- 
tions by him. 
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discovei\y among the Hindus, adding that the name of the 
female deity Saras wati was only a corruption of Saralid- 
Other propagandists, again, scandalized Sir "William .Tones 
by assuring the Hindus that they were “ almost Christians, 
because their Brahma, Yishnu, and Mahesa were no other 
than the Christian Trinity ” and Sir William's shocked 
protest did not hinder his disciple, the Eev. Thomas 
Maurice, from speaking of the almost Christian theo- 
logy ” of Brahmanism f Maurice’s general contention being 
that the Indian and ail other Triad systems were vestiges 
of an original pure revelation.^ Nor was this all. As early 
as 1672 the Dutch missionary and trader Balde (Baldffius)^ 
maintained a number of the propositions supported in our 
own generation by Professor Weber (who does not refer to 
him) — namely, the derivation of parts of the Krishna myth 
from the Christian stories of the birth of Jesus, the massacre 
of the innocents,^ etc. 

Following this line of thought, Bir William Jones in 1788 
suggested that the spurious gospels which abounded in 
the first ages of Christianity had been brought to India, 
and the wildest part of them repeated to the Hindus, who 
ingrafted them on the old fable of Cesava, the Apollo of 
Greece”;'' this after the statement: “That the name of 
Crislma, and the general outline of his story, were long- 
anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and probably to the 
time of Homer, we know very certainly.”^ And in the 
same treatise {On the Gods of Greece, Itahj, and India) the 
scholar took occasion to announce that “ the adamantine 
pillars of our Christian faith ” could not bo “ moved ])y tlie 


i Moor's Hindu Pantheon, 1810, p. 130. . 'Writers are found to identity 
Buddha with the prophet Daniel” (H. H. Wilson, IVorka, ii. 317). 

On the GfxU of Greece, Italy, and India ; in Asiatic Pesearche.^, i. 272. 

Indian Antiquities, ii. 3*25. 

Id. ib. and v. 785, 80(>, etc. The Rajputs, says the Portuguese historian 
Del^anay Sousa (I7th cent.), “acknowledge one God in three persons, and 
worship tile Blessed Virgin, a doctrine , which they have preserved ever since 
the time of the ax^ostles” (Kerr's Collection of Voyayes, 1812, vi. 228). 

An English translation of his work on Ceylon, etc., was published last 
century in GhurehiH’s collection of travels, vol,. iii* ^ . 

Cited by Maurice, History of Hinddstan, 1798, ii. 330, 

Asiatic Itesearrhes, i. 274. 
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result of any debates on the comparative aiiticiuit}" of the 
Hindus and Egyptians, or of any inquiries into the Indian 
theology.”^ Still later, the French Orientalist, Polier, 
seeing in the Hebrew Scriptures the earliest of ail 
religious lore, decided that the triumph of Krishna over 
the serpent Kaliya (whose head he is represented crusliiug 
under his foot, and which at times, on the other hand, is 
seen biting his heel) was ‘‘ a travesty of the tradition of the 
serpent-tempter who introduced death into the world, and 
whose head the saviour of mankind was to crush. These 
writers had of course taken it for granted that all heathen 
resemblances to Jewish and Christian stories must be the 
result of imitation ; but on equally a priori grounds other 
Christian writers argued that the impure ’’ cplt of Krishna 
could never have been derived from Christianity ; and the 
view spread that the Indian myths were of inucli greater 
antiquit}' than had been supposed ; the Carmelite monk 
Paulinus'^ (really Werdin or Wesdin) surmising that the 
legendary war, with which was connected the story of 
Vishnu’s incarnation in Krishna, was to be dated ‘‘ a 
thousand and more years before the birth of Christ.” 

Thus far both sides had simply proceeded on a priori 
principles, the view that Christianity could not give rise to 
anything bad l>eing no more scientilie than the view that 
all systems which resembled it must have borrowed from 
it. A comparatively scientific position was first taken up 
by the German Kleuker, who, discussing Paiilinus’ polemic; 
observed that he '' willingly believed that the [Krishna] 
fable did not first arise out of these [iVpocryphal] Gospels,” 
but that nevertheless it might have derived some matter ” 
from tliem.*^ According to Weber, the view that the Krishna 
story was the earlier became for a time the more general 
one. It is doubtful if this was so ; but in 1810 v'e do find 

1 In the same spirit, Maurice constantly aims at repelling the criticisms of 
Tolney and other sceptics, always begging the question, and resenting its 
being raised. 

- Mytholoffie (hm Indouft, i. 445, cited by "Weber. 

Hyiitemci BTahmimicxim^ Rome, 1791, pp. 147, 152; cited by IVeber, 

AhhamUimgen iiher die GescMehte und AltertMnuer d.s*ho?w, Riga, 1797, 
iv. 70 cited by Weber. (The work is a translation, by J. F. Fich, of x>apers 
from the Asiatic .with nhtes and comments "by Kleuker.) 
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tlie Eiigiisli Oiieiitalist Moor, foliowiug Jones, declaring it to 
be '' very certain” that Krishna’s '‘name and the general 
outline of his story were long anterior to the birth of our 
Haviaur, and probably to the time of Homer — this while 
saying nothing to countenance the theory of l)orrowing 
from Christianity, but on the contrary throwing out some 
new heterodox suggestions. Later the German niythologist 
Creuzer, in his great work,'^ set aside the supposed Christian 
parallels, and pointed rather to the Egyptian myth of 
Osiris. It was im2)ossible, however, that this view should 
be quietly acquiesced in by Anglo-Indian scholarship, partly 
l)Ound up as it has been with “ missionary enterprise,” and 
sul)servient as it is to the anti-philosophical spirit which 
had 2>rerailed in English arclueology since the French 
Eevolution, It lias beeu one of the most serious draw- 
backs to our knowledge of Indian antiquities that not only 
are the missionaries to such a large extent in possession of 
the field of research, hut the scru^iles of English 2)ietism, 
especially during the present century, tend to keep l)ack all 
data that could in any way disturb ortliodoxy at home. Of 
this tendency sliall find examples as we proceed. How 
far important evidence has been absolutely suppressed it is 
of course im2)ossible to say ; but ol)served cases of partial 
suppression create strong suspicions ; and it is certain that 
the bulk of Christian criticism of the evidences produced 
has l)een much biassed by creed. 

III. Age of Indian Documents. 

On the other hand, however, the case in favour of the 
assumption of Christian priority has been in a general w^ay 
strengthened by the precise investigation of Hindu litera- 
ture, which has gone to show that much of it, as it stands, 
is of a far later redaction than had once been suiiposed. 
It has been truly 'said by; Bitter 'that in no literature are: 
so many \vorks to be found to wdiich a remote origin lias 

1 Tliiidu Pantheon^ i[). 'BOO, 

- Ste Aufi. i. 42, cited bj W^eber. 
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been assigned on insufficient gTOiincls as in the Indian.'' - 
The measureless imagination of India, unparalleled in its 
disregard of ■ fact and its range of exaggeration, has multi- 
plied time in its traditions as ^yildly as it has multiplied 
action in its legends, with the result that its history is 
likelj" to remain one of the most uncertain of all that are 
based on ‘documents. It was indeed admitted by the first 
capable Orientalists that there is, properly sj^eahing, iio‘ 
history in Indian literature at all.^ All earlj’ historical 
traditions are untrustworthy ; but no other people ever 
approaclied the flights of fancy of the Hindu mind, which 
has measured the lives of its m^dhic heroes hj millions of 
years, and assigned to the Institutes of Menu, certainly not 
3,000 years old, an antiquit}^ exceeding 4,320,000 j^ears 
multiplied by six times seventy-one.*'^ Of this delirium 
of speculation, the true explanation, despite all cavils, is 
doubtless that of Buckle — the influence of overwhelming 
manifestations of nature in fostering imagination and 
siiimiing the sceptical reason.‘^ From even a moderate 
calculation of Indian antiquity, to say nothing of the fancies 
of the Brahmans, the step down to documentary facts is 
startling ; and it was not unnatural that scepticism should 
in turn he carried to extremes. 

When the documents are examined, it turns out that the 
oldest Indian inscriptions yet found are not three centuries 
earlier than the Christian era.*' Nor does there seem a 
probability of mnch older records being found, there ])eing 

^ of Ancient Philo.^ojjhy, Eng- tr. 18BS, i. 60. Hitter’s whole 

argimient, which was one of the first weighty criticisms of the early assump- 
tions of Orientalists, is judicial and reasonable. 

“ See Colebrooke in Asiatic Researches, ix. 398-9. 

'* Jones in Asiatic Researches, ii. 110. Bee a number of samples of this 
disease of imagination cited by Buckie, 3-vol. ed. i. 135-7. 

^ Possibly, too, the pa,rtiy entranced state of mind eultiva.ted by Hindu 
sages may involve a rej)etitive brain process analogous to that seen in dreams, 
in which objects are muitij)lied and transformed, and the waking perception 
of time is superseded. 

Those of king Asoka, about 250 b.c. Tiele, Outlines of the History of 
Ancient Rein /ions, Ring. ti\ p* 121. See them in Asiatic Sorietfs Journals, 
viii. xii.; in Wheeler’s, AT^for// of India, vol iii. Appendix i,; in Hhys Davids’ 
Buddhism, .]}^. 220-8 ; . and, in the Ridian Antiquanj, June, 1877, vol. vi. 
Interesting extracts are given in Professor Miiller’s in L-odacG'o/? to the Hcioice 
of Religion, ed. 1882, pp. 5, 6, 23. 
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reason to donbt whether the practice of writing in India dates 
many centuries earlier. Says Professor Mas 'Muller : — 

‘‘There is no mention of writing materials, whether paper, hark, or 
. sldiLs, at the time when the Indian Diaskeuasts [say, editors i collected 
tlie songs of their Eishis [poets or seers] ; nor is there any allusion to 
writing during the whole of the Brahmaiio period [hr., according to the 
Professor’s division, down to about 600 or 800 n.c.] . . . .Nay, more than 
this, even daring the Hutra period [600 to 200 n.c.] all the evidence we 
can get would lead us to suppose that even then, though the art of 
writing began to be known, the whole literature of India was preserved 
by oral tradition only.”^ 

Professor MiViler’s clivi>sion of Indian historical periodfe^ 
is somewhat unseientific ; but Professor Teile, wdio com- 
2ilains o! this, accepts his view as to the introduction of the 
art of WTiting ; — 

“Nearchus (825 b.c.)- and Megasthenes^’ (800 b.c.) both .state that the 
Indians did not wilte theh laws; but the latter speaks of inscriptions 
upon mile-stones, and the former mentions letters written on cotton. 
From this it is evident that v/riting, probably of Plnxinician origin, was 
known in India lieforethe third century n.c,, but was applied only rarely, 
if at all, to literature."'-^ 

But all this, of course, is perfectly consistent with the 
oral transmission of a great body of very ancient utterance. 
All eai'ly compositions, poetic, religious, and historical, 
■svere transmissible in no other way ; and the lack of letters 
did not at all necessarily involve loss. In all probability 

1 IHsitirjj of Ancient Sanuhn'it Literainm^ j)p. 500--1. Cp. p. 244. 

- One of tlie generals of Alexander the Great. Only fragments of his 
account of his voyage on the Indian coast are preserved. 

Greek ambassador from Belenciis Nicator to tlie Indian king Sandracottus 
(Chandragupta) about 800 b.c. He wrote a Avork on India, of which, as of 
that of Nearehns, Ave have only the fragments preserved by later historians. 
See them all translated in the Indian Antiquart/, yoIs, vi. and vii. (1877-8), 
from the collection of Sehwaubeck. 

OnfliHea, a.s cited- On the general question of the antiquity of Avriting 
it was long ago remarked by Jacob Bryant that “The Homans carried their 
pretensions to letters pretty high, and the Helladian Greeks still higher; yet 
the former marked their years by a nail driven into a post ; and the latter for 
some ages simply wrote down the names of the Olympic victors from Coraebus, 
and registered the priestesses of Argos” (HolAA^elPs Divtionarq. 

condensed from Bryant’s Anahjiili of Andent Mijtholotfi/, 1798, p. 259). The 
question as regards India, hoAA'ever, cannot be taken as settled. In vleAv of 
the antiquity of literary habits in other parts of Asia, it may well turn out 
that the estimates above cited are too low. .Tiele’s “only rarely, if at all,” 
makes ra,ther too little of the . Greek testimony. The Phmnician origin^ of 
t])e Indian alphabets, too, though probable, is only one of many coniiieting 
liypotheses. For a discussion of these see I. Tavlor’s valuahle Avork on The 
Alphabet, lSSH,iim4, ft ■ . - 'v''’ 
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ancient unwritten compositions ivere often as accurately 
transmitted as early written ones, just because in the former 
case there was a seYere discipline of memory, wdiereas in 
the other the facility of transcription permitted of manj'^ 
errors, omissions, and accidental interpolations. And the 
practice of oral transmission has survived. 

''Even at the^ present day, when MBS. are neither scarce 
nor expensive, the young Brahmans who learn the songvS of 
the Tedas and the Brahmanas and tlie Sutras, invariably 
learn them from oral tradition, and learn them by heart. 
They spend year after j^ear under the guidance of their 
teacher, learning a little day after day, repeating what they 

have learnt as part of their dciih’ devotion The ambition 

to master more than one subject is hardly known in India. 

..In the Mahabharata we read, ' Those who sell the 

Yedas, and even those who write them, those also who 
defile them, shall go to hell.’ Kumarila [800 c.e,] says : 
' That knowledge of the truth is worthless which has been 

aecpiired from the Veda, if it has been learnt from 

writing or been received from a Siidra.’ How then was the 
Veda learnt? It was learnt by every Brahma, n during 
twelve years of his studentship or Bramacharya.”^ 


IV. The Special Documents 


In point of fact, no one disputes that the Vedas are in 
the main of extremely ancient composition (the oldest 
portions being at least three thousand years old, and 
possibly much more) f and that a large part even of the 


i Mfiller, work cited, pp. 501-3. Comp. Tiele, Outlinet^, p. 123. This 
description corresponds reniarkably witli Ctesar’s account of the educational, 
Xwactice.s of the Druids. He tell.s (De Bello (xalUco, vi. 14) that many 
entered the Druid discipline, learning orally a great number of verses ; some 
remaining in pupillage as much as twenty years ; and this though writing 
was freely used, for secular purposes. Cgesar oilers as explanation the wish to 
keep sacred lore from the many, and the cle.sire to strengthen the faculty of 
memory. "We may add, in, regard alike to Druids and Brahmans, the prestige 
of ancient custom, which in, other religions made priests continue to use stone 
knives long after metal ones vvere. invented. “ Brahmanism . . . .has kept to 
the last to its primitive tools, its , penthouse.s of bamboo, its turf-clods and 
gi-ass-blades, and a few vessels of wood” 27/c Iteligiouii of India, Eng, 

tr. p. 129). Moclenn European parallels will readily suggest themselves. 

. ."'S Barth, . . , 


CHPtIBT KEISHNA. 
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literature of commentaiy upon them, as the Brahmanas, 
treatises of ritual and theology, and the [Jpanishads,. 
religio-philosophical treatises, originated at more or less 
distant periods before our era. We have seen that Pro- 
fessor Muller inakes even the Sutra period — that of the 
eompcfeition of inanuals for 2 :)ublic and domestic guidance — 
begin about 600 n.c. But the religious history of India, 
as of every other country, is that of a process of develop- 
inent ; and just as the system of the Yedas was superim- 
posed on simpler forms of nature-^yorshi2J,^ so the elaborate 
system based on the ’\"edas by the Brahmans was innovated 
upon from different sides. Thus, four or five centuries before 
our era, there arose the great movement of Buddhism, in 
which comparatively new doctrine was bound up with 
modifications of ancient legends ; while on the other hand 
deities formerly insignificant, or little known, gradiiali}' 
came to be widely popular. Buch a develoi^ment took place 
in a notable degree in the case of the cult of Krislnia, now 
specially under notice. 

At the present nionient the worshit) of Krishna is the 
most 2 ^opalar of the many faiths of India : and it has 
iinc|uestional)ly ])een so for many centuries. It is equally 
certain, however, that it is no part of the ancient Vedic 
system. : and that the bulk of the literature in connection 
with it is not more than a thousand j^'ears old, if so much, 
Me.utioii of Krislnia certainly does occur in the earlier 
literature, but the advent of his worship) as a 2 )reponderating 
religion in historic India is late. On the face of the matter, 
it would seem to have been accepted and endorsed by the 
Brahmans either because they could not helj) themselves, 
or hy way of a wea^ion to resist some other cultus tliat 
pressed Brahmanism hard. Hence the 2 )eeuliar difficulty 
of the question of origins as regards its details. 

The chief documents in which Krishnaism is to he 
studied are (1) the Mahabharata, a great ejjic poem, of 
w'liieh the events are laid long anterior to our era, and of 

i In the Veda, says M, Baidhp.^ I recognize a . literature that is pre-eniinently 
sacerdotal, and in no sense a popular one'’ of Indio^pret p. 
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Yiiicli much of the matter is probably pre-Biiddiiistic (*2) 
the Bhagavat Gita or '' Song of the Most Higli”; (8) the 
Puranas, an immense body of legendary and theological 
literature j including eighteen separate works, of wliich the 
earliest ^Yritten belong to our eighth or ninth century. It 
is in the latter, especially in the Bhagavat Purana and 
Tishnii Purana, that the great mass of mytliic narrative 
concerning Krishna is to be found. The tentli book of 
Bhagavat Purana consists wholly of the Krishna saga. 
The Gita is a line poetico-philosophical composition, one of 
the masterpieces of Indian literature in its kind, in every 
w^ay superior to the Puranas ; and it simply makes Krishna 
the voucher of its advanced pantheistic teaching, giving no 
legends as to his life,^ Of this work the date is uncertain, 
and will have to be considered later. The MahabliMata, 
again, presents Krishna as a w^arrior demi-God,^ performing 
feats of valour, and so mixed up with qiiasi-historic events as 
to leave it an open question whether the stoiw has growui 
up round the memory of an actual historic personage. 
But it is impossible to construct for that legendary histoiw 
any certain chronology ; and the obscurity of the su])ject 
gives to Christian waiters the opportunity to argue that 
even in the epos Krishna is. not an early but a late element 
— an interpolation arising out of the modern popularity of 
his cultus. We must then look to analysis and comparative 
research for light on the subject. 


^ See Professor Goklstiieker’s essay in the irefitinlnster Bevlefc, Apiil, 1868; 
or his Literary liemahii^, iL 185, 142. The Mahabharata, says M. Barth, 
“which is in the main the most ancient ,, source of our knowledge of these 
religions, is not even roughly elated ; it has been of slow growth, extending 
through ages, and is besides of an essentially encyclopaedic character 
of India, p. 187; ep. Goldstilcker, ii. 180). 

Owing to the Bhagavat Giht anclthe Bhagavat Purana being alike some- 
times referred to as “ the Bhagavat,” there has occurred the mistake of refer- 
ring to the Gita as containing the legends of Krishna’s life. 

In one passage “all the heroes of the poem are represented as incarna- 
tions of Gods or demons ” (Barth, of India, p. 172 n.). 




CHRIST AND KEISHNA.' 

V. The Krishna Legend. 

The ouiliiies of the Krisima saga are well known/ but 
for the conveiiieiice of readers I will transcribe the ])rief 
analysis given In- M. Bartl/:— 

a character in the epic. . . .and as accepted by Vishnnisin, Krishna 
is a. warlike prince, a hero, eqaally invincible in war and love, but above 
all ^ ery crafty, and of a singularly doubtful moral Gliaracter, like all the 
figures, however, which retain in a marked way the mythic impress. 
The son of Ffcsn/dc/v?. and Dei:aM.\ . .he was born at Mathura, on the 
Yamuna, between Delhi and Agra, among the race of the Yadavas, a 
name which we meet with again at a later period in history as that of a 
powerful Rajput tribe. Like those of many solar heroes, his first ax^pear- 
aiices were beset with perils and obstructions of every kind. On the very 
night of his birth his parents had to remove him to a distance beyond 
the reach of his uncle, King Kamsa, who sought his life because he had 
been warned by a voice from heaven that the eighth son of Devaki would 
put him to death, and who consequently had Ills nephews the princes 
regularly made away wuth as soon as they saw the light .... Conveyed to^ 
the opposite shore of the Yhimuna, and put under the care of the 
shex»herd Xamla and his wife Yafjoda, he was brought up as their son in 
the woods of Yrindavana, with his brother BaJardma, ‘Kama the strong,’ 
who had been saved as he was from massacre,” and “ who has for his 
mother at one time Devaki herself, at another time another wife of 
Yasudeva, liohUv . . . .The two brothers grew up in the midst of the 
shepherds, slaying monsters and demons bent on theh'destruction, and 
sportbig with the Gopis, the female cowherds of Vrindrivana. These 
scenes of their birth and infancy, these juvenile exploits, these erotic 
gambols with the Goi>is, this entire idyll of Yrindavana. .. .became in 
course of time the essential x)ortion of the legend of Krishna, just as the 
places which were the scene of them remain to the present time the most 
celebrated centres of his svorshij). Arrived at adolescence, the two 
brothers put to death Kamsa, their persecutor, and Krishna became king 
of the Yadavas. Pie continued to clear the land of monsters, waged 
successful wars against impious kings, and took a determined side In the 
great struggle of the sons of Panda against those of Dhritaraslitra, which 
forms the subject of the Mah^bharata. In the interval he had trans- 
ferred the seat of his dominion to the fabulous city of Dvaraka, ‘ the city 
of gates,’ the gates of the West, built on the bosom of the western sea, 
and the site of wliichlias since been localized in the peninsula of Gujarat. 
It was there that he was overtaken, himself and his race, by the linal 
catastrophe. After having been present at the death of his brother, and 
seen the Yadavas, in tierce struggle, kill. one another to the last man, 
he himself perished, wounded in the Heel, like Achilles, by the arrow of 
a hunter.” 

^ Bee a detailed account in .Sir George Cox’s Mytholofjy of the Aryan 

• ■ 

itc/if/muK of India, pp. 172-4.- 
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In this mere outline there may be seen several features 
-of the universal legend of a conquering and dying siin-God ; 
and, though the identification of Krishna with tlie sun is 
as old as the written legend, it may well at the outset to 
indicate the solar meanings that have been attrilmted to 
the story by various writers. The name of Krishna means 
the black one ” (or blue-black oiie’'),^ and he tlius in the 
first place comes into line with the black deities of other 
faiths, notably the Osiris^-^ of Egypt, to say nothing of the 
black manifestations of Greek deities,^ and of the Christian 
Jesus.'^ Why then is Krishna, in particular, black ? It is, 
I think, fallacious to assume that an}- oiie cause can be 
fixed as the reason for the attribution of this colour to 
deities in ancient religions ; primary mythological causes 
might be complicated by the fact that the smoke of sacrifices 
had from time immemorial blackened''" statues innumerable, 
and by the mere fact that, as in Egjq^t, black stone wus 
very serviceable for purposes of statuary. At Megara there 
were three ebony statues of Apollo ; and the mystic 
explanation of the choice of material seems to have been 
purely fancifiiL® But there are, all the same, primary 
mythological explanations, which, in view of maiij^ of the 
facts,'^ must be pronounced necessary ; and one is offered 


^ See Moor, Hindu Pantheon, p. 195, as to the epithet “blue-blooded.” 

- Plutarch, On and O.s/ra-, cc. 22, 33. 

Pausanias, i. 48; ii. 2; viii. 3, 42; ix. 27. 

For a list of black Christian statues of Mary and Jesus Isis and Horos) 
■see Higgins’s Anacalyimi^, i. 138. Comxm’e King’s Gno^^tict^, 2nd ed. p. 173. 

Arnobius, Adv. Genten, vi. 13; Baruch, vi. 21. Cp. Pausiuiias, i. 27, as 
to the grimy statues of Athene, said to have been touched by fire when Xerxes 
took the city. 

Pausanias, i. 42. Again, Pausanias asserts (viii. 23) that all Eiver-Gods 
in Egypt except the Nile have white statues, Nilus being ligured as black 
because it flows through Ethiopia ! 

The Black Deineter may reasonably be assumed to be so as representing 
the earth; the black-robed Isis is naturally the moon (Piutarob, /. and f>.52) ; 
and the blue-black robe of Eeto (Hesiod, Theoyony, 403) as Night-Goddess, is 
obviously significant ; but Leto also, like Isis, was further represented iss an 
Earth-Goddess (Macrobius, /SV/t. i. 17), and black in other cases seeans to ha ve 
a more indirect symbolical meaning. The bull Apis and the bull Mnevis, in 
the Egyptian cults, may be either solar or lunar (Aelian, l)e Nat. Animal, says 
Mnevis was sacred to the sun, and Apis to the moon.) ; and we know from 
•gtrabo (xvh. 1, § 27.) that Mnevis was treated as a God In a temple of the sun 
at Heliopolis ; but both are black. Apis, the “ image of the soul of Osiris ” 
(Plutarch, I. and O. 20, 29, 39; ep. Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 21), was not 
.-only^ black himself (Strabo, xvii.;l, | 31; Herodotus, iii. 28) but init on black 
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1)3' Professor Tiele in the present case. Krishna is ''the 
hidden sun-god of the night/’^ a character attaching more 
or less to man.}’ figures in the Hindu pantheon. 

‘‘ That Pariisau-Plaina, the ‘ axe-Rama,’ is a God of the solar fire, 
admits of iro doubt. He springs from the Brahman race of the Bhrigus 
(lightning); his father’s name is Jamaclagni, ‘ the burning tire.' Like all 
Gods of the solar fire, he is the nightly or hidden one, and accordingly he 
slays Arjuna, the bright God of day. . . .In the myth of Krishna, on the 
other hand, the two sun-Gods are friendly, the old pair of deities Yishnu 
and Indra in a new sliax^e.”’* 

It should be also noted that Yishnu, of Avhom Krishna is 
an Incarnation, is represented as "dark as is 

Krishna himself in one statue,^ and as were at times 
Kneplfi' and Osiris'^ and Amun® in Egypt. 

The complications of solar and other m3dhology, however, 
are endless ; and it is one thing to give a general account 
such as this, and another to trace with confidence the 
evolution of such a deity as Krishna from the beginning. 
Professor de Gubernatis, one of the most acute, if also one 
of the more speculative of modern mythologists, is convinced 
of the solar character of Krishna ; but points out that in 
the Rig Yeda lie is merely a demon^ — a natural cliaracter 

robes (Plutarch, I. and O. 39, 43.) And Alnevis, said to be the .sOv) of Apis, 
is black to begin with (I. and 0, 33). Again, the statue of the later God 
Serapis, like Osiris, was blue or black, as containing man}^ metallic ingredients 
(Clemens Alexandrinus, Prat rep. iv.). The alternate ascription of the eoloar 
blue, as noted below, ^Joints to the Night-Sun theory. 

3 Outline.'^, p. 14-5. Op. Plutarch, Ma and (hirin, c. 9. 

In Egypt, Typhon, who was red (Is. and (h. cc. 2*2, 30, 31, 33) and was 
declared to be solar (Id. 41), was the enemy of the “good” sun-God Osiris, 
who was Mad’, and who W'as also declared to represent the lanar \vorld (Id. 
U). Contrast 51, 52). The transpositions are endi€ss"“-a warning against 
rigid definitions in less known mythologies. 

Outlines, p. 145. Arjuna is “himself a name and form of Indra” 
(YvVber in Indian Antiquary, iv. 24G). 

Moor’s ITlndu Pantheon, pp. 26, 27. Goldstiicker, PiCmams, i. 309. 
€om])are Paiisanias, x. 78, as to a blue-black demon. 

Of blue marble, in which he iigures as swimming on the water, in the 
great cistern of Khatmandu (Bahr, SymhoUh dei> ISlosmsdien Callus, i. 320, 
and refs.). 

Eusebius, Prceparatio Evanyelim, iiL l.' 

Cp. Clemens, Protrept. iv.; vonBohlen, Bas alte Indkn, i. 228; Kemlek 

« Kenriek, Ancient Eyypt, i. 370; Tiele, Egyptian Meliyion, Eng.tr. p. 160* 
Compare Senart, Essai sur la Leyemle dn Buddha, 2e ed. p. 322, n. In 
the early faiths the “ d©mo,u ” of mixed characteristics is a constant hgure, 
he being often the deity' of outsiders to begin with ; while in any ease the 
need to propitiate him would tend, to raise his. rank. Compare the habit. 
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of ''the hlacli one”; is the enemy of tlie Yeclic God Indra, 
and onl}^ later becomes the God of the co^YS and coyherdsd 
He remains, however, " the God who is bladv during the 
night, but who becomes luminous in the morning among 
the cows of the dawning, or among the female eowhei*ds.”‘-^ 
A reasonable i)resumption is that he was a demon for the 
Aryan invaders, as being a God of the aborigines : and that 
for these he was a God of the sky and tlie rain, hence 
black, hence God of the night, lienee associated witli the 
Night-Sun, hence a Sun-God generally. Again, if Mr. 
Frazer be right as to the priority of the idea of a Yegetation- 
God in cults commonly associated witli the Sun, Krishna 
may have been primarily such a God, and as thus associated 
with the earth may have been black — the explanation of 
Mr. Frazer for the blackness of Demeter and Osiris.'^ Or 
lie may liave been black merely as a God of the blaek- 
skiimed natives."^ In any case he was the rival of Indra, 

eoimnon in rural Britain till recently, of “speaking the Devil fail-,*' and 
calling him “ the good man/’ He, being a survival of the genial Ban, 
exeinplihes both of the tendencies to compromise: As to thegTadnal lowering 
of the status of daemons, cp. Grote, HiKtort/, ed. IBBS, i. &>. Osiris and Isis, 
again, were held to be raised “from the rank of good d[einons to that of 
deities,” while Typhoii (Set) was discredited, but still propitiated. See 
Plutarch, he. 27, HO. Cp. 25-6, and Pleyte, La lldlijion den Predrauellten, 
Lelde, 1865, p. IBl. It is thus possible that all three were primarily aboriginal 
Gods, accepted in different degxees by races of conquerors, though “ from the 
most remote antiquity Set is one of the Osirian circle, and is thus a genuine 
Egyptian deity” (Tiele, Eayptiun lieliyion, Eng. tr. p. 40), The dilhciilty is 
to conceive how otlierwise Set came to be “in tnrn revered and liated, invoked 
and persecuted,” till finally his very name was ofticially proscribed (Jd. p. 40 j. 
Tiele’s historical theory is interesting, though not conciusive {pp. 47-51. Cp. 
E. Meyer, Oescliichte den Alter thumn^ i, 69, 71, 112). It is not clear whether 
Set was not confounded with the alien God Sutcch, and tl^erehy discj-editcd 
(Meyer, p. 135 § 111. See also his monogTaph Sct-Ti/jjlion, 1875, pp. 55-62 ; 

and cp. Tiele, Egyptian IteUgum, p. 143 and p. 190). 

h Zoological Mythology^ 1872, i. 75. 

- Id, p. 51. Cp- Goldziher, Hebrew Mt/tholoyy, Eng. tj-. p. 146 if. 

See Note at end of section. 

Tlie Greek Hermes, who is surmised {limiui, Etuden dPlintoirt' IleUgieuse, 
p]). 42, 46), following K. O. Muller) to have been a Peiasgic deity, who survived 
with the ancient race, has many of the charaeteiistics of Kvishna, and in 
particular makes himself black \yith ashes (Callimachus, //?////« lo Arteiiiin^ 
69) in one story. The theory of the commentators (Spaiiiieim, cited in 
Ernesti’s ed. ad loe,), that this was not the celestial but a terresivial Heiuies, 
reeahs the formula that the, Iliad was ivritten not by Homer but by anotliei- 
poet of the same name. But the old discussions as to tlie four or five 
Mercuries, the celestial, the terrestrial, the infernal, ami jet others (cp. Cicero, 
I>c Xaiura Deorwii, iii. 22 ; Servius on the jEneid^ iv. 577), point to a number 


and BO presumably had similar functions. And tliat original 
relation to Indra is perfect!}" borne out ])y the -writteri 
legend, in which Krishna is represented as turning away 
worshippers from Indra/ whose cult his proba])ly super- 
seded, and wlio ligiires in the account of Krislma's death 
and ascension as a subordinate Clod^ (obviously ^ tlie 
iirmament, a cliaracter always more or less associated with 
him in the Vedas, where he is the pluvial and thundering 
(xod’''bj through whose region of space, Krishna passes on 
the way to heaven."^ 

But as against all such attempts to explain Krishnaism 
ill terms of the observed mythic tendencies of ancieot 
Aryan religion, there is maintained on the Christian side— 
not, as we shall see, by any important thinker — the propo- 
sition before mentioned, that the entire Krishna legencl is 
a late falaic^ition, based on the Christian gospels. It is 
necessary, therefore, to examine that argument in detail 
Iiefore we form any conclusions. 

Note on the Black Osiris. 

Tliat Osiris was either a Sun-God or the Nile-God iu 
origin is the view most favoured by the evidence in Plutarch 
{his (Old Osiris^ cc. B2, 88). Half a century ago, however, 
Kenrick {AMidrnf Effi/pt, 1850, i. 400) rejected the solar 
tlieory, and ideiitihed Osiris with the Earth and the 
principle of fertility ; here anticipating Mr. J. G. Frazer, 
who iu TIk' Golden Bough (1890, i. 811, ff.) insists, as 
against Tieie and others, that Osiris was a God of Vegeta- 
tion. The solution seems to lie in admitting that the later 
Osiris combined all the characteristics in question. To 
insist upon any one in particular is to obscure the psycho- 
logical process of ancient dogmatics. 

of syncretic adaptations, of which the result was that Hermes, though not 
clearly a sun-God to start with, in the end has the solar characteristics (cp. 
Euierie -David, Inhvduction, end). 

i Jlslnin Fio'dna, b. v. ec. 10, 11, Wilson’s trails. 1840, pp. 522-7. 

- He acknowledges himself vanquished by Krishna {Id, e, 30, p. .588) and 
honoin's him {M, c. 12, p. 528). Slmllariy Krishna overtlnows Yaruna. 
'M.mw SiiUffkni iv. ch. ii. § 5. , 

Gubernatis, i, 403. 

•* Maurice, HUtory of HindO)itani ii. 473, professing to follow the Maha- 
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The most obvious grounds for connecting Osiris with 
Vegetation are his associations with corn and trees 
(Frazer, i. 303-9). But it is not at ail clear that these 
are the earliest characteristics of the Egyptian God. 
Bather the strictly historical evidence appears to show 
that Osiris was originally a Sun-God, who.se _ cultus was 
latterly modified by foreign elements— that, in fact, tlie 
Vegetation-principle, regarded by Mr. Frazer as the root of 
the cult, was added in imitation of the Adonis cult of ' 
Byblos. See Meyer, Geschkhte dcfi Alkrthinns, i. 67-69 
aiid refs. The arboreal character of Osiris is shared by 
him with Dionysos (see above, p. 84), who nevertheless 
assumed solar characteristics, and was represented as gold- 
coloured or red (Pausanias, ii. 2) ; and by Yahweh, who has 
no other characteristic of the Vegetation-God. If then 
Yahweh assumed it after having begun as a solar or 
thundering God, the Osiris cult may have done the 
same. 

The case being thus complicated, it is hardly possible to ^ 
settle it on the side of one hypothesis by ascribing the . 
blackness of the God to his connection with the earth. As we 
have seen, there are many grounds on which deities may be 
represented as black. Osiris was held by some to be black 
as representing water (Plut. 33) ; while others associated 
him with sun and moon respectively {Id. 43, 51, 52). A 
.similar blending occurs in the case of the Yile-God Bebak 
(Tiele, Egyptian lieligiuii, Eng. tr., pp. 135-137)_. The 
water theory may be the most comprehensive solution (cp. 
Selden, I)<t Diis Syrk, Byntag. i. cap. 4, ed. 1680, p. 73). 
Mr. Frazer offers no explanation of Osiris as bine, though 
on his Mew he can explani him as l)lack or a.s go-eeu (i. 403) , 
whicii latter colour is said by Wilkinson (Mannern and- 
CuBfonw of Ancient Egyptians, ed. 1878, hi. 81) to be 
very common in the Osiris monuments. But w'e have here 
to note (1) that 0.siris might be green by the mere chance 
of the medium being green basalt (see Maspero, Manual of 
Egyptian Arclueohgy, Eng. tr. ed. 1895, p. 237) ; (2) that 
in the coloured monuments “ the lines hare turned somewhat 
green or grey ; but this is- (wiy 0)i the. surface ” (id. p. 203) ; 
and (3) that “ water is always represented by a flat tint of 
blue, or by blue . covered with zig-zag lines in black ” 
{Id. p. 204). So m Greece black bulls were sacrificed to 
Poseidon as representing the colour of the sea (Cornutus, De 
nat. Dear. c. 22). Ail things considered, it seems likely that in 
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Egypt, ^yliere the soil counted for so little, without the Nile 
overilow, the latter rather than the former would hgure as 
the greater or nio].*e worshipful thing. 

Ill any case, Osiris cannot well have lieen merely an 
Earth-God or Plant- Hpirit. It is not disputed that from 
the earliest times he is the consort of Isis ; and Isis, as Mr. 
Frazer grants, is an Earth-Goddess and Corn-Goddess ; 
approxiinatiiig at several points to Demeter, like whom she 
is figured as black. But the Earth can hardly have been 
figured as at once God and Goddess, in a married couple, 
from time immemorial. If Isis l)e the Grain or Earth, 
Osiris might be either the fructifying Nile or the Sun, or 
l)oth, but hardly Grain or Earth over again. It is true that 
there was an Earth-God Tellumon (Preller, Rom, MjjiL 
p, 402), and that the Earth was described by tlie later 
Egyptians as male under the form of rock, and as female 
under the form of arable land (Seneca, Qi((est, riat, hi. 14 ; 
cp. Maerobius, Satiinialia, hi. 8, as to the moon). But the 
rock WK)uld not symbolize the fructifying power of Osiris ; 
and the idea was probably drawn late from the cult of 
Mithra, which, rivalled the Osirian. It is true further 
tliat Osiris was held lord of all things fiery and spiritual, and 
Isis rnler of all things dry and moist (Diod. i. 11) ; and there 
is some evidence tliat fruit-bearing trees were called male, 
and otliers female; but these are visibly late theories or 
common fancies, not early God-ideas. Tlieii the blackness 
of Osiris is not symliolical of the Earth, but of sometliing 
else. Even the blackness of Isis, however, is not to be 
ascribed strictljuind solely to her as symbolizing the Earth ; 
she unquestionably was associated, whether first or last, 
with the Moon and the zodiacal Virgin, and would thus be 
black as Queen of the Night Sky, as was the black Aphrodite. 
(PaiiMiikoi, viii. fi ; Orphica, ii. 1-2 ; Maerolnus, last cit.) 

The truth is, there wms no means by which any God or 
Goddess in antiquity, among nations with cognate or com- 
peting cults, could ])e prevented from gradually assimilating 
to any of the otliers with similar status. What happened 
later in the Christ cult, before the period of crystallization 
under Pmman headship, happened perforce in tlie older 
cults. As Yahweli grew from the God of, a tribe to a God 
of the nations, so every thriving deify tended to receive 
wider and wider functions. The process was economic as 
well as psychic. It wms every priest’s husiness to increase 
the vogue of his temple’s divinities, unless he w’ere expressly 
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hindered by the bestowal of a monopoly on a particular 
God by a particular king; and every worshipper, when 
smootiily handled, was naturally ready to aggrandize his 
favomite deity. That this historically took place in 
the case of Osiris we know from the mon-unients,_ which 
show him to have been assimilated to the Sun-God Ea 
(Tiele, p. 44. Cp. Diodorus Siculus, i. 25). 

But this was only one of many such blendings. We 
know- for instance that Ptah, who was “ certainly not 
originally a Sun-God,” is “ distinctly called the sun-disc” 
(Chantepie de la Saussaye, il/nlafu/ of Hic Science of ReVmion, 
Eng. tr. p. 425). Now, Ptah does seem to have been 
originally an Earth-God or Vegetation-God, and he Avas 
represented as green (Tiele, Egi/pHmt UcVojion, Eng. tr. 
p. 160), though he had also “ the blue beard and diadem of 
Amun, wdiose colour was blue.” Amun in turn seems to 
have been a Nile-God and a Sun-God (Tiele, pp. 146, 148, 
149). In short, a uuitication of all the Gods with the Sun- 
God was one of the most prevalent tendencies in Egyptian 
religion (noted by Ph-azer, i. 314), as again in the Mexican. 
“ The Gods of the dead and the elemental Gods Avere 
almost all identified with the sun, for the purpose of 
blending them in a theistic unity ” {Maspero, cited by 
Lang, M. R. R. 2nd ed. ii. 134)! Compare E. Meym, 
Oeschichte des alien Acffi/ptens, in Oncken’s series, Iv. iii. 
p. 249. As to the case of Cham, the Yegetation-God, w’ho 
AA'as blended Avith the Sun-God Horos, see Tiele, pp. 122-127. 
Such combinations may liaA^e been deliberately arranged 
among the priests, Asdio- at all times receded an enormous 
revenue (Diodorus Siculus, i. 28, 83-). 

It is thus doubly unnecessary to resort for explanation of 
any junction of the solar and vegetal iniuciples to tlie 
ingenious theory of Mr. Erazer (ii. 369) that the fire-sticks 
AA'Ould be held to contain fire as a kind of sap. Kenrick 
(i. 403) readily acknoAA’ledged that the principle of fertility 
AA'ould iuA’olve alike the Sun and the Nile ; and the historical 
data since collected amply bear hmi out. 

VI. The Cheisti-an Argument. 

Among modern - statements of the Christian theory of 
Krishnaism, one of the most explicit and emphatic is that 
, inserted by an anonjunous Sanskritist in a criticism of the 
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first Yoluiiie of Mr. J, Talboys Wheeler’s Historij of India, 
'ill the Atheiueum of August lOth, 1867. The criticism is 
hostile, pointing out tlrat Mr. Wheeler is not a Sanskrit 
scholar, nor has he very carefully examined the translations 
vith which he works,” so that we are never sure, without 
referring to the original, wdiat particulars [as to Hindu 
legends] are drawn from the great epic, and what are from 
the Purarias and other sources.” It might have been added 
that the previous performance of Mr. Wheeler had shown 
him to be a somewliat biassed historian. He had produced 
a number of popular abridgments or manuals of Old and 
NeiT Testament histoiy, in one of which he does not scruple 
to assert that while ''Matthew, who wrote for the dewy's, 
traces the pedigree of Joseph through David to Abraham, 
Luke, who wTote for the Gentiles, traces the descent of 
Mary through David to Adam.”'‘ Such an apologist 
naturally does not flinch at alleging that Celsus and 
Porphyry " recognize ” the gospels as the "genuine work 
of the apostles”;^ and for such a reasoner, it is readily 
intelligible, the "mythic theory” is disposed of by the 
argument that it w^ould make out the history of Julius 
Caesar to be a thorough myth. It will doubtless be com- 
forting to many to learn that this soundly religious writer 
wars made Professor of " Moral and Mental Philosophy and 
Logic ” in the Presidency College of Madras, and that he 
has wuitten an elaborate history of India with a considerable 
measure of acceptance. 

But the critic of Mr. Wheeler’s history in the Athameim 
is hardly the person to take exception to intellectual 
tendencies such as these. His own philosophy of history 
includes the lielief that " the history of Krislinah has been 
borrow^ed by the Brahmans from the Gospel ”; and he 
proceeds to prove his case by the following account of 
the legend in the Bhagavat Purana and Mahabharata — an 

^ AhniOfment of Xew Te^itament KUtory, 1854, ,p. 35. Cp. Analyst and 
Summary of New "Testament Mutonj, 1859, by same author (p, 28), where it 
is explained that Luke went back to Adam beeanBe, he was ‘‘desirous of 
proving [the Gentiles’] admission into the Gospel covenant ’’—tire descent of 
David from Adam not being an established h^othesis. 

as cited, p. xxviii. " ’ ' 
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account \Tliich is worth citing at length as indicating a 
iiuml^er of the minor mjth-resemblances in the Hijichi and 
Christian narratives, and as iininteutionally paving the way 
for a fresh historical investigation of the latter : — 

“ The recital [in the Parana] commences with the anuouneeiiient th<it 
to hear the story of Ivrishnah and believe it is all that is required for 
salvation; and throughout the narrative the theme of exhortation is 
faith. Next it is declared that, sin and impiety having spread over the 
whole world, the Deity resolved to become inca.ni ate in the form of 
Krishnah, He determined to destroy a tyrant king, whose name signifies 
Lust, who ruled at Mathura, and who murdered children. Ivrishnah is 
represented as born the nephew of this king, and therefore of royal 
descent. The name of his tribe is Yaclu, which is almost the same as 
Yahudah in Hebrew. His real mother was Devaki, which signifies the 
Divine Lady, and his reputed mother Yasoda, or Yashoda. His father’s 
name was Vasudev. In comparing this word with Yiisef, we must 
remember that Dev in Sanskrit signiiies divine, and the d appears to 
have been inserted from that word. The resemblance of the name 
Ivrishnah itself to Christ is remarkable enougli, but it becomes more so 
when we consider that the root ’Krish’ means ‘to tinge,’ and may well 
he ialxen to i^iyaify aUo ^anoint.’’ Preliminary to the birth of Krishna 
the four Vedas become incarnate, and the tyrant king is warned by a 
divine voice that a son is to be born in his house who will destroy him. 
Upon this he puts to death the infants that are born to the Divine Ijady, 
and makes a great slaughter of the tribe of Yadii. Notwithstanding this, 
Ivrishnah is born and placed in a basket for winnowing corn; in other 
U'ord,<i, a ■}}nn2ye}\ His father then carries him off to Gokula (or Goshen, 
the eastern side of Lower Egypt), which is represented as a country 
place near Mathura. On finding that the child has escaped, the tyrant 
makes a slaughter of infant chiidren. A variety of puerile fables suited 
to the Hindu taste follow, showing how Krishnah was subject to his 
reputed mother, and how he reproved her. Being now tliought to be 
the son of a shepherd, Krishnah plays in the wilderness, and is assaulted 
by the various fiends, and overcomes them till. This temptation winds 
up with the overthrow of the great serpent, upon whose head, ‘ assuming 
the weight of the three worlds, he treads.’ Even in the strange recital of 
Krishnah’s sports with the cowherdesses, threads of allusions to the 
Gospels are not wanting, Krishnah is contiiiutilly manifesting his 
divinity, and yet disclaiming it. He goes to an Indian lig-tree and utters 
a sort of parable, saying, Blessed are those that bear pain themselves 
and show kindness to others. In another place he says that those whO' 
love him shall never suffer death. He proceeds to abolish the worship 
of Indra, the God of the air, and to Invite his followers %o worship a 
mouiitam. He directs those about him to close their eyes, and issues 
from the interior of the mountain with a ‘ face like the moon and wear- 
ing a diadem.’ In this there seems to bo an allusion to the Transfigura- 
tion. Then follows a scene suited to Hindu taste. ludra rains down a 
deluge, and Krishnah defends the inhabitants of Braj by supporting the 
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we are now considering. This is the standing trouble with 
English scholarship. Even Professor Max Miiller, who 
has -produced an Introduction to the Science of llelufion^ is , 
found writing to a correspondent in terms which seemingly 
imply at once belief in Christian supernaturalism and a 
fear that the discussion of certain questions in comparative 
mythology may damage the faith. ^^Even supposing,” he 
writes, some or many of the doctrines of Cliristianity 
were found in other religions also (and they certainly are) , 
does that make them less true ? Does a sailor trust his 
own compass less because it can be proved that the Chinese 
had a compass before we had it?” xlnd again: These 
questions regarding the similarities between the Christian 
and any other religions are very difficult to treat, and 
tuiless tlieij are handled carefidhf much harm maif he 
From scholarship of this kind (though, as it happens, 
Professor Miiller finally opposes the theory of Chris- 
tian derivation) one turns perforce to that of the 
continent, where, whatever be the value of the conclu- 
sions reached, we can at least as a rule trust the scholar to 
say candidly what he knows, and to look impartially for 
the truth. 

Thus Professor Weber, who refers to the Atlienannn 
critic’s argument in his study on the ''' Gelmi'tsfest,” 
emphatically distinguishes between what he thinks plausible 
and what seems to him extravagant,*'^ though the ai‘gument 
in question goes to support some of his own positions. 
The identifications of the names Yasoda, Yiisef, and 
Yasudev, Gokula and Goshen, he rightly derides as being 
la P. Giorgi”; and he mentions that the stories of the 
woman’s oblation and forgiveness, and also that of the 
raising of the widow’s dead son, are not from the Malia- 
bharata at all, but from the Jaimini-Bharata, a work of the 
Purana order^ — a point which, of course, would not essen- 

^ Letters to C. A. EIMn, printed at end of a panw^Iet by the latter 
entitled Buddha, Krishna, and Christ. 

2 He puts a after the spelling Tashoda in quoting this passage, and 

another after the word “inserted” in the phrase “appears to have been 
inserted from that word.” 

Ueher die Krkhnajammshtamh as cited, p. 315, n. 
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tially affect the argument. On the main question he sums 
up as follows : — 

“ If we could so construe these words that they should harmonize ^Yith 
the view of Kleuker” [before quoted] “we might contentedly accept 
them. If, however, they are to be understood as meaning that the 
history of Krishna in the lump {tlherhaupt) was first taken from the 
‘ Gospel history ’ (and indeed the author seems not disinclined to that 
view), then we cannot endorse them.”i 

That is to say, the theory of the Christian origin of the 
general Krishna legend is rejected by Weber, the most 
important supporter of the view that some details in that 
legend have so originated. And not only is this rejection 
overwhelmingly justified, as we shall see, by the wdiole 
mass of the evidence, earlier and later, but so far as I am 
aware no Sanskrit scholar of anj^ eminence has ever put 
his name to the view^ maintained by the anonymous writer 
in the Atheiueiim, Even Mr. Talboys Wheeler, w’ho 
believes all the Gospels ‘‘and more,” does not go to these 
lengths. He is more guarded even where he suggests 
similar notions. 

“ The account of Eaja Kansa,” he observes, “ is supposed by many to 
have been borrowed from the Gospel account of King Herod. Whether 
this be the case or not, it is certain that most of the details are mythical, 
and inserted for the purpose of ennobling the birth of Krishna”- — 

" — it being Mr. Wheeler’s opinion that the story of Krishna 
as a whole has a personal and historic basis. He further 
holds that “the grounds upon which Krishna seems to 
have forgiven the sins of the tailor” [who made clothes 
for his companions] “seem to form a travestie of Chris- 
tianity and, like the writer in the Atliemeum and earlier 
pietists, he thinks that the Gospel stories of the bowed 
woman and the spikenard “seem to have been thrown 
together in the legend of Kubja.”^ On the other hand, 
however, he conceives that the Hindus may have invented 
some things for themselves : — 

“Krishna’s triumph over the great serpent Kaiiya was at one time 
supposed to be borrowed from the triumph, of Christ over Satan. There 

1 Id. p. 316. ^ Hhtorif of India, 1. 404, note, 

, , ^ , 3 1(1 p. 471, ii. „ i Id, p. m, n. 
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appears, however, to be no allusion whatever to the bruising of the 
Serpent’s head in the sense in which it is understood by Christian com- 
mentators.” ^ 

It may be surmised that Mr. Wheeler, being capable of 
this amount of prudence, would not be disposed to endorse 
the more original speculations of bis critic in the Atlinueuin, 
a few of which I have put in italics. It may he noted, too, 
that he does not think fit to dwell much on the puerility 
which fits the details of the Krishna legend for the 
'' Hindu taste ” and the Hindu mind,'' though his earlier 
writings betray no suspicion of puerility in the tales of the 


YII. The Central Disproof. 


Unsupported as are the Christian theories of the late 
origin of the Krishna legend, it is necessary to cite the 
evidence which repels them. The point, indeed, might be 
held as settled once for all by the evidence of Patanjali's 
Mahahhashya or ''Great Commentary,” a grammatical 
work based on previous ones, and dating from the second 
century b.c., but first made in part accessible to European 
scholars by the Benares edition of 1872. The evidence of 
the Mahahhashya is thus summed up by the learned 
Professor Bhandarkar of Bombay, after discussion of tlie 
passages on which he founds, as clearly proving : — 

" 1st. That the stories of the dealh of Kansa and the 
subjugation of Bali were popular and current in Patanjaii’s. 
time. 

“ 2nd. That Krishna or Yasudeva was mentioned in the 
story as having killed Kansa. 

" ;3rd. That such stories formed the subjects of dramatic 
representations, as Puranic stories are still popularH repre- 
sented on the Hindu stage. 

" 4th, That the event of Kansa’s death at the hands of 
Krishna was in Patanj all's time believed to have occurred 
at a very remote time.” ^ 


1 Id. p. 465, n. 

ArL “ Aliusioias to , Krishna in Patanj all’s Malmbhushya 
Intiqiamj, Bombay, voL iii.. (1874), p. 10. 
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Other passages, Pi^ofessor Bhandarkar thinks, woiilu 
appear to be cinoted from an existing poem on Krishna ” ; 
and, ill his opinion, Not only was the stoiy of Krisliiia 
and Kansa current and popular in Patanjali s time, l)iit it 
appears clearly that the former was worshipped as a^ God. 
And the Professor concludes that ^‘If the stories of Kiishna 
and Bali, and others which I shall notice hereafter, were 
current and popular in the second century b.c., some such 
works as the Harivansa and the Purunas must have existed 
then.” 

Biscussing the Mahabhashya on its publication (some 
years after his paper on the Birth-festival), Professor 
Weber had already^ conceded that it pointed not only 
almost be3"ond doubt to a pre-existing poetic compilation 
of the Mahabharata Sagas, but to the ancient existence of 
the Kansa myth. Kansa, he pointed out, figured in i eg aid 
to Bali, in the passages quoted in the Mahabhashya, as a 
(lemon, and his '' enmity towards Krishna equally assumed 
a nu/thiccd character, into which also the different colouis of 
their followers (the ^ black ones ’ are then also those of 
Kansa “? though Krishna himself signifies ^ black ’ !) would 
seem to enter. Or,” the Professor goes on, speculating at 
random, could there be thereby signified some Indian 
battles between Aryans and the aborigines occupying India 
before them ?” In another place, ^ alluding to the contention 
of Dr. BurnelF that ‘‘much in the modern philosophical 
schools of India comes from some form of Christianity 
derived from Persia,” Professor Weber pointed out that 
“ quite recently, through the publication of the Mahab- 
hashya, a miicii older existence is proved for the Krishna 
ciiltus than had previously seemed admissible.” Finally, 
in eommenting‘^ on the argument of Professor Bhaiidarkar, 
Professor Weber allows that the passages cited by the 
scholar from Patanjali are “ quite conclusive and very 

1 Indkclie Stutlieiij xiii. (1873), l)p. 354-5, 357* . . t • 

NoticG of vol. iv. of Muir’s OHniiuil, lb73, repiiiited in 

"Weber’s Indhclie Streifeii, iii. 190-1. ' ,, , - 

Aciulemjf, June 14th, 1873. • • . ; ^ 

^ In the indlan Antiquary , August, 1875 ~ W*. 246.. 
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Till. Antiquity of Kkishnaism. 


The proof of the pre-Christian antiquity of the Krishna 
cult, however, ' does not rest merely on the text of the 
Mahahhashya, or the conclusions of scholars in regard to 
that. The extravagance of the orthodox Christian ai'ginnent 
was apparent-r-it was rejected, we have seen, by Professor 
Weber — before the. passages in the Mahal)hashya were 
brought forward. There have long been known at least 
three inscriptions, in addition to at least one other literary 


■welcome ” as to an intermediate form of Krishna- worship ; 
though he disputes the point as to the early existence of 
literature of the Purana order — a point with w-hieh -we are 
not here specially concerned — and goes on to contend that 
the passages in question do not interfere at all with the 
opinion of those who maintain, on quite reasonable grounds,” 
that the Jater development of Krishnaism '‘has l)een 
influenced to a certain degree by an acquaintance with the 
doctrines, legends, and symbols of the early Christians; or 
even with the opinion of those who are inclined to liiid in 
the Bhagavadgita traces of the Bible ; for though I for my 
part am as yet not convinced at all in this respect, the 
age of the Bhagavadgita is still so uncertain that these 
speculations are at least not shackled by any chronological 
obstacles.” 

I know^ of no recent expert opinion which refuses to go 
at least as far as Weber does here. His persistent con- 
tention as to the presence of some Christian elements in 
the Krishna cult I will discuss later ; but in the meantime 
it is settled that the most conservative Sanskrit scholarship 
on the continent not only admits but insists on the pre- 
Christian character of the Krishna mythus, and of such an 
important quasi-Christian element in it as tlie story of 
Kansa, which had so zealously been claimed (and that with 
Professor Weber’s consent in former years) as an adaptation 
from the Herod story in the Christian Gospel. 
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allusion, which prove Krishnaism to have flourished long 
before the period at which the Christians represent it to 
have been concocted from the Gospels. 

1. The Bhitari pillar inscription, transcribed and trans- 
lated by Dr, W. H. Mill,^ and dating from, probably, the 
second century of our era, proves IGishna to be then an 
important deity. The Krishna passage runs, in Dr. Mill’s 
translation: — May he who is like Krishna still obeying 
his mother Devaki, after his foes are vanquished, he of 
golden rays, with mercy protect this my design.” This 
translation Lassen’^ corrects, reading thus: — ''Like the 
conqueror of his enemies, Krishna encircled with golden 
.rays, who honours Devaki, may he maintain his purpose 
and explaining that the words are to be attributed to the 
king named in the inscription (Kumaragupta) , and not ta 
the artist who carved it, as Dr. Mill supposed. " As in the 
time to wdiich this inscription belongs,” Lassen further- 
remarks, " human princes were compared with Gods, 
Krishna is here represented as a divine being, though not 
as one of the highest Gods.” Dr. Mill, on the other hand, 
holds Krishna to be understood as " the supreme Bhagavat” 
referred to in other parts of the inscription. However this 
may be, the cultus is proved to have existed long before the. 
arrival of Christian influences, 

2. Two fragmentary inscriptions discovered in 1854 by 
Mr. E. C. Bayley,'^ of the Indian Civil Service, equally 
point to the early deiflcation of Krishna. One has the. 
words " Krishnayasasa arama, ” in Aryan Pali letters; the 
other " Krishnayasas^ya arama medangisya.” The first two 
words mean "The Garden of Krishnayasas,” this name 
meaning "the glory of Krishna”; and Mr. Bayley thinks 
that " uualangisya,” ^ corpulent, is some wag’s addition to 
the original inscription. As to the date, Mr. Bayley 
writes : — " The form of the Indian letters had already 
led me to assign them roughly to the first century 


1 17^^^ Journal of the Adafk SocutiJ of Bengal, January, 1837, pp.. 

“ IndUche Alterthmnakunde, ii. (1849), p. 1108, note. 

Journal of Adutk Societij, x'niu $7. . , , 
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.V D.i Ou showing them, however, to Major A. Cmimngham, 
ire kindly pointed out that the 

letters ally them to those on the coins of ' |- 

he therefore would place them more accurately “ 
half of the second century a.I). at the earliest. xia] 
Cunningham, it will he remembered, is one of those w m 
see imitation of Christianity in the Krislnm legends, so ns 
dating is not likely to be over early. In any case,_Mi. 
Bayley admits that the inscriptions “ would seem to ’ 

the admission of Krishna into the Hindu l*«theoir at ^ 
period” when they were cut. It, however, he add, 

» this be eventually established, it by no means follows that 
the name was applied to the same deity as at present, stm 
less that he was worshipped in the same mainrei. It 
not very clear what Mr. Bayley means by the_ same 
deity ” ■’ or whether he would admit the Cxod of the -Jews to 
he the’ same deity as the Father of Jesus Christ,^ as 
worshipped by xirchdeacon Farrar. But if he meiely 
means to say that the Hindu conception of Kruslma, like 
his ritual, might be modified after centuries, ins proposition 
iiiBiy rctidily 1)6 cicc6pt6cL -,,11 * 2 

3^ TheBuddal pillar inscription, translated by M ilkins, 

to which I have observed no allusion in recent writers on 
Krishnaism, serves equally to prove the early existence of a 
legend of a divine Krishna born of Devaki and nursed l)y 
Vncnrln. Tt contains the passage, alluding to a distinguished 
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Athoueuni critic to the arrival of the Christian influeiices 
•which are supposed to have affected later Krishnaism. 

4. In the Khandogya Upanishad, a document admittedly 
older than our era, there occurs^ this passage : — Ghora 
Angirasa, after having communicated this (view of the 
sacrifice) to Krislina, the son of Devaki — and he never 
thirsted again (after other knowledge) — said,’’ etc. On 
this passage I transcribe the comment appended by Pro- 
fessor Muller to his translation : — 

“ Tlie curious eoiucideuee beliween Krishna Devakiputra, here men- 
tioned as a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, and the famous Krishna, the son 
of De^'aid', was first pointed out by Colebrooke, Mhcell. ii. 177. 

"Whether it is more than a coincidence is difficult to say. Certainly we 
can build no other conclusions on it than those indicated by Colebrooke, 
that new fables may have been constructed, elevating this personage to 
the rank of a God. We kno^v absolutely nothing of the old Krishna 
Devakiputra except his having been a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, nor does 
there seem to have been any .attempt made by later Brahmans to connect 
their divine Krishna, the son of Vasudeva, with the Krishna Devakiputra 
of our Upaiiishad. This is all the more remarkable because the author 
. of the Sandilya-sutras, for instance, who is very anxious to found a 
srauta authority for the worship of Krishna Vasudeva as the supreme 
deity, had to be satistied with quoting modern compilations Pro- 

fessor W^eber has treated these questions very fully, but it is not qiiite 
clear to me wdiether he wishes to go be 3 "ond Colebrooke, and to admit 
more than a similarity of name between the pupil of Ghora Angirasa 
and tl'ie friend of the Gopts.” 

Professor Weber, I may mention in passing, does admit 
more than a similarit}^ of name”; in liis treatise on tlie 
Birth Festivar-^ lie founds on the Upanishad reference as 
indicating one of the stages in the development of Krishna- 
ism. And as Professor Muller does not dispute in the least 
the aiiti(|uit 3 " and authenticity of that reference, but onl}^ 
queries coincidence,” it may be taken as pretty certain 
that we have here one more trace of the existence of the 
Krishna legend long before the Christian era. There is 
nothing in the least remarkable in the fact of the passage 
not being cited by a writer who -^vanted texts on tlie status 
of Krishna as “ the supreme deity,” -beeause the passage 

’■5- iii. 17, 6 ; Muller’s trails., Sacred Books of the East^ i. 52. 

- As cited, p. 510, ' - - 
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clearly does not so present Krishna. But it is no pa..rt of 
our case to make out that Krishna was wiclel}^ AYorshipped 
as ‘‘the supreme deity” before our era; on the contrary, 
the eyidence mostly goes to show that he attained Ids 
eminence, or at least his Brahmanical status, later. The 
point is that his name and story \Yere current in India long 
before the Christian legends, as such, were beard of ; and 
the series of mutually supporting testimonies puts this 
beyond doubt. 


IX. Invalid Evidence 


It does not seem likely that the force of the foregoing 
evidence will be seriously disputed. At the same time, it is 
necessary to point out that some of the data relied on by 
some scholars, and in particular by Professor Lassen, to 
prove the early existence of Krishnaism wdll not by them- 
selves support that conclusion. Lassen, who identifies 
Krishna with the Indian Hercules spoken of by Megasthenes, 
puts his case thus : — 

Megastlienes, whose account of ancient India is the weightiest 

because the oldest of all those left to us by foreigners, has mentioned 

[the] connection of Krishna with the Panxhwas, and his remarks deserve 

close attention as giving a historical foothold in regard to the vogue 

of the worship of Krishna. His statement is as follows : He ” [i.e., the 
Indian Hercules] “excelled all men in strength of body and spirit; he 
had purged the whole earth and the sea of evil, and founded many cities ; 
of his many wives was born only one daughter, Ilai/Sab;, Pandaia, but 
many sons, among whom he divided all India, making them kings, 
whose descendants reigned through many generations and did famous 
deeds ; some of their kingdoms stood even to tlie time when Alexander 
invaded India. After his death, divine honours had been x)aid him. 
(Diodor. ii. 39. Arrian, hid. 8.) That we are entitled to take this 
Hercules for Krishna appears from the fact that he was specially honoured 
by the people of Surasena. [Ind. viii. 5.) ^ 

“^Ve may from this passage conclude with certainty that in the time 
of Megasthenes Krishna was honoured as one of the highest of the Gods, 
and precisely in the character of Vishnu, who incarnated himself when 


^ Note hy Lanmu Besides Mathura, Megasthenes named another city of 
the Surasenes, KXeiero^opa^ which Pliny (Rwt. Nat. vi. 22) calls Carisobara 
or Cyrisoborea or Chrysobora,,, and which Von Bohien {AUei^ Indien, i. 233) 
with apparent justice reads., as KrisJma-P ur eitj of Krishna. Ptolemaios 
names Mathura the city, of the Gods. 


."keishka.^: 
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ti;iinsgTessioris of the world began to overliow, and wiped theui out, 
Wlieri jMegasthenes describes him as bearing a club, therf; i)econies 
apparent that writer’s exact acquaintance with Indian matters, for 
Vishun also carries a club (hence his name of (haJailhara). That he 
also, like Hercules, wore a lion’s hide, does not correspond to Krisliria, 
and might seem to impute an inclination to make out an identity between 
the (rreek and the Indian hero. Probably IMegasthenes was misled by 
the i’a,ct that in Sanskrit the word lion is used to indicate a pi'c-emineni 
exeellence in men, and specially in warriors.’^ The account uf IHegas- 
thenes further corresponds with the Indian Saga in respect tliat tlscre 
many wives ami sons are ascribed to Krislina (EbOOO wives and 180,000 
sons. See Vishnu Piiiuna, fjp. 440, 591). Of cities founded by him, 
indeed, wc know only Dvaraka; and Palibothra had another founder. 
Clearly, however, Pandaia is exactly the name of Pandava, es] 3 ccially 
when we compare the form Pandavya; and in that conneetion my 
previous eonelusioa seems to be irrefragable, that Megasthenes has 
signified by the daugliter of Krishna the sister, from whom the series of 
Pandava Kings are descended.”*^ 

Now, it is suffkdentl}' plain on the face of this exposition 
that the identification of Krishna with the Indian Hercules 
of Megasthenes is imperfect. It leaves, says Professor 
Tiele, '“’ much to be desired."*^ The fashion in which the 
great Indianist founds on one or two details, and lets go 
by the hoard some serious discrepancies, is iiuleed somewhat 
characteristic of the scholars of his adopted nation. German 
scholarship lias tlie defects of its great cpialities : with an 
enormous mass of detail-knowledge it often combines a 
relatively infirm and erratic judgment. In the whole 
course of this inquiry the real light will, I think, be found 
forthcoming ratlier from France, Holland, India, and Itah”, 
than from (Termain" ; though tlie mere mass-weiglit of 
German seliolarship commands attention. 

In point of fact, a much more satisfactory identification 
of tlie Indian Hercules of Megasthenes lay read}' to 
Lassen's hand in Wilson's introduction to his translation 
of the Vishnu Purana. The Hercules of the Greek 

Lassen here assumes tliat Megasthenes knew Sanscrit, which is not; at all 
certiUJi. probal^ly he needed iuteri)reters, and in talk between these 

and ih{^. Brahmans tlie poetic epithet “ lion ” would hardly be used. It would 
apXKaar from a remark of Arrian (Mxped, Alex, vi. 30) that only one 
Macedonian in Alexander’s train learned Persian, so little were the Greeks 
disposed to master foreign languages. In Alexander’s expedition comniiini- 
csitions seem at times to have been filtered through three interineters. 

- Indkchc AUerthtannkinide^ i. (1847), 647-9, 

Ontlinc^^, p. 148* 
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writers,” says that sound scholar, '' was indubitably the 
Bala Eama of the Hindus ; and their notices of Mathura 
on the Jumna, and of the kingdom of the Suraseni and the 
Pandcean country, evidence the prior currency of the tradi- 
tions which constitute the argument of the Mahabharata, 
and which are constantly repeated in the Puranas, relating 
to the Pandava and Yadava races, to Krishna and his con- 
temporary heroes, and to the dynasties of the solar and 
lunar heroes.”^ M. Barth, it is true, has tacitly accepted 
Lassen’s view f but does not do so with any emphasis, and 
points out that it has been contested by Weber who, 
regardhig Megasthenes’ testimony as of uncertain value in 
any case, declines to accept the reading of Kleiso1)ora as 
Krishnapura, and considers Wilson’s theory of Bala Eama 
more reasonable. And M. Senart, whose masterly Essay 
on the Legend of Buddha has put him in the front rank of 
Indianists and mythologists, very emphatically combats 
Lassen’s position : — 

“In [Megastlienes’] Hercules M. Lassen finds Vishnu; it would be 
infinitelj^ more vraisemhlahle, even in respect of the association with 
Krishna, to see in him Bala Bama, for whom his club would constitute, 
in the eyes of a Greek, an alfiiiity, tlie more striking because it was 
exterior, with the son of Alcmena. It is necessary, I think, to accept the 
same synonymy for the Hercules spoken of by Megasthenes, who seems 
simply to liave confounded under this one name legends appertaining to 
several of the avatars of Vishnu ; it is, in my opinion, an error of over- 
precision to identify, as M. Lassen has done, that Hercules with 
Krishna.’’'^ 

Wlien we glance at the description of Bala Rama as he 
figures in Indian effigies, the view of Wilson and Senart 
seems sufficiently established ; — 

“Bala Bama .... although a warrior, may from his attributes be 
esteemed a benefactor of mankind; for he bears a plough, and a pestle 
for beating rice ; and he has epithets derived from the names of these 
implements— -viz., Halayudha, meaning plough-armed^ and IMusali, as 
bearing the mmal^ or xice-foeater. His name, Bala, means strength ; and 
the beneficent attributes here noticed are by some called a ploughshare 
for hooking his enemies, and a club for destroying them; and heing 

1 Trans, of Vishnu Purina, 1840, pref. pp. vi. vii. 

2 Religiom of India, p, 163. 

Indische Btndien], ii. 409 (1853). 

^ Essaisnr ld Legende.du Buddha, 2e ed. p. 339, n. 
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,ec„ with a lion^ >:!d,i ore,- khnlwulile,:, such statues have been 
thought to resemble, and allude to, those of the Theban Hercules and 
their legends.-’ (.Vote. “ The pestle is of hard wood, about four feet 
long, and two iijohes m diameter, with the ends tipped or ferrelled with 
11011 , to prevent their .splitting or weariiig.”j^ 

V'e shall have to consider further hereafter the mytho- 
logical significanee of Eala Eama and the other' two 
Ramas. In tlie meantime, be^vond noting how precisely 
the former corresponds with the Hercules of Megastheiies, 
it will suffice_ to say that one of the other RamL, closely 
connected with Krishna, corresiionds with the Hercules 
figure so far as to support strongly M. Senart's hypothesis 
of a combination of various personages in the'^ Greek’s 
conception : — 

It is Hama Chandra, however, who is the favourite subject of heroic 
and amatory poetics: lie is described ‘of ample .shoulders, brawny arm,s 
extending co the knee; neck, shell-formed; chest, circular and full, with 
aaspiGioiis marks; body, hyacinthine; with eyes and lip.s of sanguine 
hue: the lord of the world; a moiety of Vishnu hiimself; the source of 
}oy to Ikshwaku\s raced He is also eaUed. . .. blue-bodied, an appella- 
tion of Kn.slina, as well as of the prototyi^e of both— Vishnu. 

In fine, then, we are not entitled to say with Lassen 
tliat Megastheiies clearly shows the worship of Krishna 
to have attained the liighest emineiiee in India three 
hundred years before our era ; hut what is certain is tliat 
tlie whole group of the legends with which Krishna is 
coiineeted had^ at that date already a high religious standing ; 
and that an important Krishna cultus, resting on these’ 
existed before and spread through India after that period, 
but certainly flourished long before the advent of Christian 
influences. 

X. Webek’s Thboey. 

The early vogue of Krishna- worship being thus amply 
pioved, it remains to consider the argument, so long per- 
•sisted 111 by Professor Weber, as to the derivation of certain 
'pa,-U of Krishnaism from Christianity, keeping in view at 

“'odorus tells, (ii. 39) that in India 
, , J* , „■ > n" d ^ ® among the Greeks. 

“ Moor s Hindu Pantheon, p. 19f5,' 
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1 See it ably criticized in K. T., Tekng’s lf'a« the R<h>unjam, c 
floiwr ? Bombay, 1878 .. . ■ - , . 
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the latter, being often too marked for it to be an independent production 
of each faith; compare the worship of relics, the architecture of eliiireh 
towers (with the Buddhistic Topes), the monastic systein of monks and 
nuns, celibacy, the tonsure, confession, rosaries, bells, ete.'”- 

1 do not suppose that, after the banter he has bestowed 
in Kri^Jnui's OehurUfeM on the Father Giorgi order of 
etymology, Professor Weber would now stand to the above 
suggestion about the name of Christ ; or that he would 
give a moment’s countenance to the preposterous argument 
of the Atken<eum critic that the name Krishna, = black, 
might mean '' anointed” because, the root might mean '' to 
tinge.” Apart from that, the argument for a reciprocal 
action of the two religions is on the face of it plausible 
enough ; and it becomes necessary to go into the details. 

In the above extract Professor Weber indicates only 
respects in which Krishnaism was in his opinion modified 
by Christianity — the doctrines, namely, of ''a personal, 
universal God,” and of “Faith.” In his treatise on the 
Krishna Birth-Festival he posits a number of concrete 
details : in particular, the Birth Festival itself ; the repre- 
sentation of Krishna as a child suckled by his mother ; the 
curious item that, at the time of Krishna’s birth, his foster- 
father Nanda goes with his wife Yasoda to Mathura “ to 
pay his taxes ” (a detail not noted by the Athenceuni critic) ; 
the representation of the babe as laid in a manger ; the 
attempted killing by Kansa; the “massacre of the inno- 
cents the carrying of the child across the river (as in the 
Christian Christophoros ” legend) ; the miraculous doings 
of the child and the healing virtue of his l^ith water (as 
in the Apocryplial Gospels) ; the raising of the bereaved 
mother’s dead son, the straightening of the crooked woman; 
her pouring ointment over Krishna; and the sin-removing 
power of his regard.^ These concrete details I will first 
deal with. 

§ 1, A most important admission, it will be remembered, 


1 Modcr}} liiresth/ationn of Ancient India. A Lecture delivered in Berlin 
March 4th, 1854, by Professor A. Weber. Translated by Fanny Metcalfe 
1857, pp. 25-6. {IndMie Skh^en, -gv2B.) 

Work cited, pp. 328-9. ' ■ . , 
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lias already been made hj Professor Weber in regard to the 
story of King Kansa ; which he admits to be , now proved a 
pre-Christian myth. So important, indeed, is that with- 
drawal, that but for the Professor’s later restatement I 
should have surmised him to have lost confidence in his 
whole position, of which, as it seems to me, the central 
citadel has fallen. If the stoiy of Kansa be admittedly a 
pre-Christian myth, and the Christian Herod-story be thus 
admittedly a redaction of an old Eastern myth; what 
becomes of the presumption of Indian imitation of other 
Christian stories which, on the face of them, are just as 
likely to be mythical as the story of Herod and the massacre 
of the innocents? * Did it ever occur to Professor Weber to 
consider how the Christian stories in general really origi- 
nated? It would seem not. Plis argumenCsinipty assumes 
thatWhe Gospel stories (whether true or not, he does not 
say) came into circulation at the foundation of Christianity, 
and so became accessible to the world. But as to the 
source of these stories — as to how these particular 
miraculous narratives came to be told in connection with 
Jesus — he makes (save on one point) no inquiiy, and 
apparently feels no difficulty; though to a scientific eye, 
one would think, the clearing-up in some way of the 
can.satw )2 of the Christian legends is as necessary as 
the explaining how they are duplicated in Krishnaism. 

The one exception to which I refer in Professor Weber’s 
investigation is his veiy straightforward allusion to the 
likelihood that the representation of the Yirgin Mary as 
either suckling or clasping the infant Jesus nn\y have been 
borrowed from the Egyptian statues or representations of 
Isis and Horns. For citing this suggestion from previous 
writers he has been angrily accused l)y Mr. Growse, a 
Eoman Catholic Anglo-Indian, of a wanton desire to give 
offence an imputation which the scholar has indignantly 
and justly resented.^ Mr. Growse’s pretext for his splenetic 
charge was the claim, cited by Professor Weber himself 
from De Eossi, that the earliest representations of the 


1 Xmlian lit 300. 
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iladonua in the Eoman catacombs, recently brought to 
light, follow a classic and not an Egyptian type. Says De 
Eossi 

‘■The painting's oi' our subterranean cemeteries oifer us the first 
images of the Holy Virgin with her divine child ; and they are inucli 
more numerous and more ancient than is indicated by the works hitherto 
[before 1863] published on the Catacombs of Eorne. 1 have chosen four, 
which seem to me to be as the models of the diSerent types and of the 
different periods which one meets from the first centuries to about the 
time of Constantine.” And again (a passage which Weber does not 
cite) : The frescoes of our illustrations and the monuments cited by me 
here, demonstrate that in the most ancient works of Christian art the 
Virgin holding her child is figured independently of the 2I(igi and of any 
historic r^ceue.'^'- ■ ■ 

'Ko^Y, even if it l)e decided that the earliest '' Madonnas 
in the Catacombs have a classic rather than an Egyptian 
east, nothing would be proved' against the Egyptian 
derivation of the cult of the Virgin and Child. It does not 
occur to Coinmendatore De Eossi, of course, to question 
whether these early Madonnas were really Christian — 
whether they did not represent the almost universal vogue 
of the worship of a child-nursing Goddess apart from 
Christianitjo There is no artistic or documentary evidence 
whatever of Christian Madonna-worship in the first 
century ; and T)e Eossi’ s lynmiers siecles,'' and his final 
claim that his series of images “ goes back to the disciples 
of the apostles,” leave matters very much in the vague. 
The whole (jiiestion of the antiquities of the Catacombs 
needs to be overhauled by some inyestigator as devoted as 
the Catholics, but as impartial as, they are prejudiced. 
There might indeed be Christian, but there were certainly 
non-Christian, Madonnas of a ‘^‘'classic” cast before 
the time at which the absolute images of Isis were trans- 
ferred to Christian churches, and black images of Mary 
and Jesus were made in imitation, of them/^ The very 
name laechos, one of the special titles of Dionysos, 

^ Image^i de la H. Vlerge^ CUomes lei Cataeonibes de Home, Borne, 
1S63, pp. 6-7, 21. ' ' ' . 

Bee above, p. 142. Cp. Simroek, Hevndbueh der deiitschen Mythologie, 
bte Aufi. pp. 314, 381 : and WA,mj,LeQ.eiules FmtBei du Moyen Age, 1843, p. 38. 
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originally meant a sucking infant and in the myths he 
is either suckled by or actually the child of Demeter, ^ The 
Earth Mother,” or Ceres ''the many-breasted,”' 

^Yho in turn bore in Greece the name Koi’porpoc/)©?/ the 
boy-rearer. In ancient art she is often represented as 
suckling tlie Babe-God, especially on Athenian coins.^ 
Ino Leucothea, called Mater Matuta by the Eomans, 
mother of Melicerta or Palgemon (--- Melkarth and Baal- 
Ammon),^ the Koman Portumnus, was represented with 
her child in Irer arms,^ whence a presumption that among 
the Semites Melkarth and Baal- Ammon were represented 
as carried infants. Gaia, again, was sculptured holding 
the infant Dionysos or Erichthonios.® 

Nor was the appellation of “ The Virgin ” any more 
unfamiliar before than after Christianity in connection 
with Madonna- worship. In Etruscan and Grgeeo-Eoman 
statuary, Jimo (Here), who w^as fabled to become a virgin 
anew each year,^ -was rejDresented as suckling a babe — 
Hercules or Dionysos. On Pioman coins, Venus, Avho also 

^ Boebart, Geocjntphia Sacra, ed. 1674, pp. 480-1 (Chanaau, ]. i. c. 18); 
Suidas, .s.r/''IaK^ 09 . Cp. Preller, Griech. Myth, 2nd. ed. i. 014. So tlie 
Latin Lihev. 

Diodorus Siculus, iii. 02; Plutarch, Jidiua (.Vm/r, e. ix. ; Strabo, b. iii. 
c. iii. § 16. Otherwise Dionysos is the child of Persephone — Kore, ‘‘the 
Maiden,” who, like her mother, was “ the Virgin.” Diodorus, iii. 04; iv. 4. 

Lucretius, iv. 1102. 

^ Pausauias, i. 22; Preller, Griechuche Mytholoyie, i. 590. Leto hsid 
the same title. Id. p. 184, note 3. But it was given to Ai‘temis, the most 
virginal Goddess of all. Pausanias, iv. 34. 

K. 0. Muller, Ancient Art, Eng. trails, pp. 438-441; W^lnckelmann, 
2IonuvientH Incdits, i. 28, 08, 71. 

Cp. Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Natkmi<, p. 320; and Brown, The 
Great DionyAah 21yth, L251 sq.; ii. 100. 

" li, 0. Miiller, Ancient Art, pp. 493, 538. 

Id. p. 493. 

Pausanias, ii. 38. This myth often recurs. Here bears Hephaistos 
“ without having been united in love” (Hesiod, Theoyony, d27); and in the 
same way bears Typhon (Homerid. Hymn to JyoUo). So, in Eome, Juno 
%vas identified with the Viryo Coele^th (Preller, Rnmit^che Mytholoyie, 1805, 
pp. 377, 752). The idea is ubiquitous. Cybeie, the mother of all the Gods, 
was also styled the Viryo Coeleatis (Augustine, I)e Clvitate Dei, ii.4), and was 
revered as a virgin, though the mate as well as the mother of Jupiter, and 
“seized with a love without passion for Attis” (Julian, In Deorum Matrem, 
e, 4). Equally transparent' was the mysticisni which made Ceres, the earth 
mother, a virgin too. ‘ 

Preller’s Griechuche Mytholoyie, ed. i. 135; Pausanias, ix. 25; 
. Miiller, pp., 430, 554, 
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was identified with the Virgo Coelestis,'^ was represented 
both as carrying a child and as having one before her, with 
the sceptre and ball — a form adopted by Christian art.**^ 
There were abstract Divine Mothers, too, who could be 
called Yirgins Avithout any sense of anomaly, since tliere 
Avas no '‘ male of the species?’ We know that in Eome in 
the time of the Eei^ublic a special Avorship Avas paid by 
matrons to the image of a nursing mother, Fortune gmng 
suck to the Child Jupiter, and holding at the same time 
the Child Jimo.'^ Similarly the Greeks had statues of the 
abstract Virgins Peace and Fortune, each carrying Wealth 
(Plutus) as a child in her arms? For the rest, Ave knoAv 
that in old Ass3Tia or Chakhea there was a popular Avorship 
of a child-bearing Goddess. It is agreed that the Goddess 
Alitta AA^as represented by such images f and there are 
many specimens of similar ancient Eastern eftigies of 
small size, AAdiich Avere evidently cherished ])y multitudes. 
Ill a case of " Miscellaneous Objects from AssAwia and 
Babylonia,” in the Ass^uian basement of the British 
Museum, may be seen^ old Chaldaean figures of this kind, 
one of AAdiich is described merely as a “ female figure 
holding a child,” AAdiile another female figure is unhesi- 
tatingly labelled ‘'female deity,” though the deity of the 
former is to the full as certain as that of the latter. In 
another ease of "Antiquities from Dali” upstairs, at the 
outer end of the Plgyptian Hall, are a number of similar 
figures, in the labelling of AAdiich officialdom ventures so 
far as to Avrite " Figure of Female or Aphrodite,” " holding 
smaller figure or child.” Beyond question these popular 
"Madonnas” of the East are much older than Christianity; 


1 K. 0. Mliiler, Ancient Art, p. 474 ; Preller, Chne(Ad.uAie ^Iytholo^/LeA,‘‘2(^S ; 
Pimiieiis, T)e Errore Prof an, RelUj. iv. 

- K. 0. Miiller, as last cited. 

iiodie lociiH Heptn,^ relujioi^e 'propier Povh piteri, qnl lactena atm 
Jiinone Fortnnce in yremio mammmn adpetemt, castisifime coUtnr a 

■mafrihttf^,'' Cicero, J)e Dlvinatione, ii. 41. ■ 

Paiisanias, i. 8 ; ix. 16 ; Miilier, p. 547. ^ - ■ . , ' 

Layard’s iJimweriett. in- the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 1853, p. 477 ; 
Bawiinson’s Herodotus, i. 257. See the hgitre reproduced also in Luucly’s 
Momimenial ChrUtianity, p. 212. . 

^An•itten In 1889. ^ , 
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and it is even possible that they represent a Cbald^ean 
enltus earlier than the Egyptian worship of Isis. 

This being so, the course of surmising a Christian origin 
for Indian effigies of Devaki nursing Krishna is plainly 
imscientilic, since it passes over an obvious, near, and 
probable source for a remote and improbable one. To 
argue that India remained ignorant of or indifferent to all 
Afilan presentments of child-nursing Goddesses for many 
centuries, and at length, when she had a highly-evolved 
religious system, administered by an exclusive priesthood, 
suddenly became enamoured of the Christian presentment 
of Mary and Jesus — this is to set aside all reasonable 
probability on no better pretext than a guess. Even if 
there were no old Asian cultus, no multitude of portable 
Asian images, of a child-bearing Goddess, the idea might 
obviously have been derived from the Isis-figures of Egypt 
before Christianity came into existence. Even from the 
engravings appended to his paper by Professor Weber, it 
appears that other divine personages than Devaki and 
Krishna were figured as mother and child in Hindu art 
and mythology ; and the usage might perfectly wnll have 
prevailed in India before Krishnaism became anything like 
universal. In this connection Professor Tiele, one of tlie 
sanest of hierologists/ passes an unanswerable criticism 
on Professor Weber’s argument in the Dutch Tlieohn/isck 
Tijdschn ft : — 

“ One of the weakest points of his [W^eher’sl demonstration seems to 
me to be that in which he compares the delineations of Krishna at tlie 
breast of his mother Devaki with Christian pictnres of the Madinuia 
lactauH (the Madonna giving suck), and both with that of Isis and 
Horos. For in the first place it is not proved that the Indian rex)re- 
sentations are imitations of Christian models : they might equally %veli 
foe bo3Towed from the Eg; 5 ''ptian, seeing that India wa,s already in 

^ Let me offer a plea, as well as an excuse, for this most necessary term, 
which Professor Tiele himself has fathered. It is in the preface to his 
OutUncH that he suggests the word “hlerology’^ as a substitute for the 
cumbrous i)hrase, “ Science' of Eeligions.” If this term he adopted, we might 
when necessary say ‘‘Comparative Hierology” instead of “Comparative 
Mythology',” and so satisfy conservatives without having recourse to the 
question-begging “ Comparative Theology,^’ or to the solecism of “ Comx^arative 
Religion,” which is.no more justifiable thaji “Comparative Words” for 
“ Comparative l%iloiogy.” . 
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communication with Egypt before our era. The Horos sitting on the 
lotos was certainly borrowed by the Egyptians from Indian pictures; 
and in return the Isis with the child Horos at her breast may well have 
been transported to India. Moreover, the Indian illustrations giveii by 
Weber, and equally the Christian, are of very late date; and further, 
it is very doubtful whether they all represent .Devaki and Krislina. 

Under one of the four is inscribed the name Lakshmi. Another 
is held to stand for Lakshmi or Maya with Kamadeva. In both the 
Goddesses have by them a lotos, the emblem of Lakshmi. xAnd a third 
gives the whole legend, Devaki and Ya^odha each lying on her bed, the 
first strongly guarded, while the father of Krishna, under tllfe protection 
of the serpent with seven heads, carries the child through the river, to 
place it in safety. Hardly one of the four recalls a iiJudo/nKi ; 

but, indeed, Weber acknowledges that that is of very late date.] 

I cannot, with my limited knowledge, speak with Professor 
Tiele’s certainty as to the Horos-on-the-iotos being borrowed 
from India but I would suggest that if that were so borrowed, 
the Isis nursing Horos might be so likewise. ^\e have 
really no solid ground, that I know of, for assuming that 
the Indian cult, in some* form, was not as old as the 
Egyptian. We have the decisive testimony of Jerome that 
in the fourth century the Hindus were known to teach that 
their Buddha was born of a Yirgin^ — a clear proof that the 
Yirgin myth was current in India long before. Such a 
dogma could not have gained such vogue in the short time 
between Jerome and the beginning of Mary-worship* If 
then Buddha was so early reputed Yirgin-borii, Krishna, 
who ranked as an incarnation of Yishnu before him, may 
reasonably be held to have had the same distinction. In 
any case, it is clear that, as Professor Tiele urges, the 
Hindus could perfectly well have borrowed, if they did 
borrow, from Egyj)t before Christianity was heard of. 

Art. Chri^tUH eii Krhhna^ in the TheoJogisch I'ij(hchnft, 1877, p. <>5. 

- In his HiMorij of the' Religion^ Eng*, tr. p. 52, Dr. Tiele puts 

this view tentatively, as that of Dr. Pleyte.™ 

Joi'iniannm^ i, 42 (Migne, Patrologue Owmiii CompletUfi^ xxiii. 
278). Professor Rhys Davids, in a letter to Mr. W. S. Lilly (jn'inted in the 
hitter’s CldiniH of Chri.^tianUy, 1894, p. 30), makes a remark as to the Buddha 
birth-story which sets up some risk of misunderstanding. The Buddhists,” 
he writes, ‘‘ did not ascribe to Gotama any divine birth in the ChrL^tian 
m’iitie. Before his descent into his mother’s womb he was a dena , ...” But 
Christ also was held to exist from all eternity before his incarnation. The 
essential point is that the birth was held . sui^ernaturaL Professor Davids, 
of course, rejects the notion that Buddhism borrowed from Christianity. 
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There being thus so little reason for siirmising Christian 
infinence in the matter, and so much for discarding any 
such surmise, there is a fortiori a presumption against 
Professor 'Weber’s final contention as to the precise time 
•of borrowing. There is a Krishnaist custom in India of 
'' name-giving ” on the festival day of Krishna’s supposed 
birth ; and in answer to criticism the Professor writes^ that 

it is because the custom of the Egyptian Church of 
celebrating the birth and the baptism of Christ on tlie mme 
<laij prevailed only from the second half of the fourth 
century till the year 431, when the celebration of the hirih 
alone took its place,” that he dates the Krishnaist borrowing 
of the Birth Festival from Christianity '' at the very time 
during which that custom peculiar to Egypt prevailed.” 
Here we have perhaps the most striking example of 
Professor Weber’s uncritical treatment of Christian origins. 
‘Why, one asks, does he not inquire as to how the Egyptian 
Christians came to adopt that peculiar usage of celel)rating 
the birth and l)aptism of Christ on one day, for onlj^ the 
short period he speaks of ? Whrs it a mere freak ? And if 
it were, is it reasonable to suggest that this mere temporary 
provincial ecclesiastical freak in Christendom somehow 
impressed the remote Brahmans so much that they deter- 
mined to adopt it, and succeeded in grafting it on the 
Krishna cultus ever since ? Surely it is more reasonable 
to surmise that the Egyptian Christians were the borrowers, 
that they borrowed their peculiar usage from some other 
cult, and that it was rejected by the rest of the Churcli just 
because it was so obviously alien in its origin. 

To be sure, the usage of the rest of the Church w>rs itself 
an unquestionable adoption of a current Pagan one. The 
W'estern Church, long after the time when the possibility of 
ascertaining any facts as to the birth of tiie alleged Founder 
had ceased, adopted the ancient solar festival of the 25th of 
December, then specially connected in the Empire with the 
widespread worship of Mitbra.^ But the Eastern Churches, 
influenced by the Egyptian and other pre-Christian s^^stems, 

" Indian Jntiquarij, iv. 249; Ueber die Kmhnaj. pp. 299, 3^7. 

; Julian, In Refjem 8okm, 20; tJp. Preller, liomhche yiytlmlinjie.i}. 755. 
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adopted and for some time adhered to another date, equally 
solar and Pagan in its character- The facts are collected 
by Bingham, who points out that it is a very great mistake 
in learned men ” to say that Christ’s birthday was always, 
celebrated on :25th December by the churches : — 

“For, not to mention what Clement Alexanclrinus (Htmuidta, i.) says 
of the Basilidian heretics, that they asserted that Christ was born on the 
24th or 2.5th of the month which the Egyptians call Pharmuthi, that is,. 
Ai)rii ; he says a more remarkahle thing [IcL) of some others, who were 
more curious about the year and the day of Christ’s nativity, which they 
said was in the twenty-eighth year of Augustus Cassar, and the 25th day 
of the month Paehon, which .... signifies the month of May, as Mr. 
Basnage (Excrcit. in Bamu an. 37, p. 216) has at large demonstrated.. 
But what is more considerable in this matter is that the greatest part of 
the Eastern Church for three or four of the first ages kept the feast of' 
Christ’s nativity on the same day which is now called Epiphany, or the 
6th of January, which denotes Christ’s manifestation to the world in 
four several respects which were all commemorated upon this day ” — i.e, 
(1) his nativity or incarnation ; (2) the appearance of the star, = 
Epiphany or manifestation to the Gentiles; (3) the “glorious appear- 
ance” at Christ’s baptism; (4) the manifestation of his divinity at 
Cana. . . And Cassian (Collat. x. e. 2) says expressly ‘ that in his time 
all the Egyptian provinces under the general name of Epiphany under- 
stood as well the nativity of Christ as his baptism.’. . . .But before the 
time of the Council of Ephesus, anno 431, the Egyptians had altered 
the day of Christ’s nativity. .. .Ifc was not long before this that the 
Churches of Antioch and Syria came into the Western observation.” h . .. 

All yvliicli is abundantly proved from Epiphanius and 
Chrysostom. Now, only a supernaturalist criticism can 
here fail to see that the usagbs of the Egyptian and 
Syrian Churches w-ere imitative of pre-existing Eastern 
astronomico-theological cults ; and if we are driven to this 
conclusion, what right have we left to suppose that India 
l)orrowed just such a usage all of a sudden from a short- 
Ihnd borrowed practice of Eastern Christendom ? We. 
have a distinct record that in connection with the ancient 
solar worship of Hercules among the Sicyonians, who- 
sacrificed lain])s to the God, ‘'the. first of, the days of the. 
Feast which the}’’ keep to Hercules they call XctDies, and 
the second HercalaH Dmf ''f and there is surely good 
reason to presume that similar . usages , prevailed among; 


Chi'htian Antiquitm, ed. 1855,, vii. 280-2, 

Pausanias, ii. 10. ■ , A' - 
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other solar cults long before Christianity. In the old 
Persian system, in which the festival of the antumu 
equinox was originally connected with Mithra, after whom 
the iirst antiiinn -month (then ciuTent) is named, it was 
aunpicioNs at this season to name children and irean 
hahesy'^- Here we have a close correspondence to the 
Hindu festival, for the month of Mihr is the seventh from 
the l)eginning of the Persian year, as the month of 
Krishna’s birth is the seventh in the solar year, counting 
from the winter solstice. Is it pretended that the Persians 
borrowed their usage from the Christians ? If not, why 
should the Hindu usage not be as old as the Persian and 
the Greek’? The Christian theory is hopeless. If it is 
good for anything, there is no need to restrict it to the 
chronological scheme of Professor Weber. As a matter of 
fact, the usage of general baptizing on Epiphajig did not 
disappear from the Christian Church after the Council of 
Ephesus. It has been preserved down to modern times in 
the Church of Abyssinia, which has continued to receive 
its primate from the Church of Alexandria, and which 
practises general circumcision as well as general 'bai^tism 
on the day in question.'^ Why should not then the Hindu 
usage have been borrowed from Abyssinia at a much, later 
time than that at which the Alexandrian Church regarded 
Epiphany as the day of the Nativity ? Wlyy indeed sliould 
it not have been suggested by the much more general 
custom in the early Church of reserving all baptisms for 
E aster-day?^ And w-liy, finally, should it not have been 
suggested by the Catholic Festival of the Name of Jesus/’ 
which stands in the Calendar for August 7th, close on the 
date of the Krishna Birth-Festival '? Any one of these 
hypotheses Avould be as reasonable as that on which Pro- 
fessor Weber has fastened — as reasonaljle, and as unreason- 
able. The whole theory is a mistake. 


1 Wait, JeirUhy Oriental, apd Clamml AniiquHie^, 1823, p. 194, citing the 
BerlmnA Kaiteci, 

2 Geddes, Church Ilhtory of EtMopm, 1696, pp. 32~3;), Cp. Neale, 
Hhtorif of the llohj Bantem Church: Patriarchate of Alexandria, 1847, 
ii. 347.' ' 

^ Bingham, ChriHtiau Aptiqtd^^^^ iv, 69-70. 
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§. 2. x4. more instructive part of Professor Weber’s argu- 
nieiit concerning tlie Krishna Birth-Festival, as now oliserved 
in India, consists in showing that no trace of it is to be 
found even in such late literature as the Puranas. An 
attempt to find authoritj' for it in the Bhagavat Purana, he 
declares, entirel}^ fails, except as regards quite modern 
MSS.; and this he considers the more curious because 
this Purana, and in particular the tenth book, is the 
peculiar text-book of the Krishna sect. There is there no 
suggestion of a Birth-Festival. The time of* the God’s 
birth, he mentipns, is told in detail in Book x. 3, 1-8, but 
without a date, save >Yhat is implied in the statement that 
ifc was under the star Pvohini, and at midnight ; and he 
raises the question whether the Birth-Festival existed at 
the time of the composition of the Purana. He decides 
that it must have done, not on account of internal evidence 
proving the lateness of the book, but because the gram- 
marian Vopadeva, to whom Colebrooke, Wilson, and 
Bournouf ascribe the composition of the Purana as it now 
stands, was contemporary with Hemadri, the author in 
whom ^Ye first find specific mention of the Festival. That 
was about the end of the fourteenth century of our era — 
about a thousand years after the period at which the Pro- 
fessor thinks the Hindus l)orrowed their Festival usage 
from Alexandria. He might thus well decide that the 
usage existed before Vopadeva ; and he offers an explanation 
of the silence of the Purana on the subject : — 

‘‘In the Bhagavat Purana is presented the modern development of 
the Krishna cult, which is chiefly concerned with Krishna’s love afl'airs, 
and in w-hich the Mother of the Ood' passes iirogi-essively into the back- 
gToimch In the Birthday Festival, on the other hand,... the Mother 
comes very prominently into the foregi'ound, playing a jn'incipal role, 
while of the love affairs of Krishna no notice is or indeed can be taken, for 
lie is here represented as still a suckling at his mother’s breast. I do not 
hesitate here to recognize a quite peculiarly ancient phase of the Festival, 

the more so because even in that there appears in time a tendency to 

suppress this side, and to give the tribute of the Festival to the G-od 
alone, without his mother.”! 

That is to say, the Punina overlooks the Festival because 

! (Jeher die Krii^hiuijamnmiihtdmii 24t0’~2, ' 
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it preserves the old practice of lioiiouriiig the Mother of 
the God, while at the time the Piirana was written the 
cult ran to the glorification of the God himself, and tiie 
celebration of his exploits. To this explanation I do not 
think there can be any objection. It is conceived in the 
historical spirit ; and the only perplexity is that Professor 
W eber, while thus recognizing that the Festival preserves 
an old jmjxdar rife, which changed much more slowly than 
the poetic recitals of the God’s exploits, should yet decide 
that even the popular rite was originally borrowed from 
the neAV Western religion of Christism by a people who 
rated tlieir own religious and historic anticpiity high before 
Christianity w-as heard of. 

I have implied that the Puraiias represent the literaiy 
development of mythic lore ; but this does not mean that 
even their contents are not mainly made up of matter that 
in some form long antedates our era. On this subject, it 
may be well to point out that the absolute preservation of 
an ancient document in its integrity, unless it l)e a matter 
of rote-learned ritual like the Yedas, is not to be looked 
for in a state of civilization in which manuscripts are not 
abundant and the knowledge of reading general. There is 
overwhelming internal evidence of the manipulation of the 
Christian Gospels : and the reason wliy, after a certain 
time, their text became substantially fixed, was just the 
multiplicity of the copies, and the ecclesiastical ha!)it, 
derived from old Greek political usage, of meeting in 
Councils. And even as it w^as, syb know that so late as 
the fifth century the text of the “ three witnesses ” was 
fraudulently inserted in 1 John v., and that this one forgery 
was ultimately accepted by the entire Western Church 
from about 1550 dowm to last century, when earlier copies 
were authoritatively collated. Now, in India down till 
recent times, the frame- of mind in regard to narratives of 
the lives of the Gods would be exactly that of the early 
Christians who manipulated the first and second Gospels, 
and compiled the third and fourth. There was no such 
thing as a canon. ; or. a received text: there was no 
C' Gapostolic 'ti’adition'ivlhere were no religious councils; 
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HO scliolcirs wl'jose business it was to compare maiiiiscripts. 
.Besides, no luanuscript lasted long; Professor Weber 
lias pointed out bow unfavourable is the Indian cdiiuate to 
any siudi pi*eservation.^ In fine, the /v^-eoinposition of 
sacred narratives would be a perfectly natural course. Ibit 
it would be fallacious in the extreme to argue that a late 
redaction meant late invention ; on the contrary, tliere is 
good reason to believe that late redactions would often take 
in iloating popuhtr myths of great antk|uity, which laid 
merely missed ])eing committed to writing Ijefore. For 
this view, modern research in Folk Lore should liave pre- 
pared all investigators. Our every-day nursery fables are 
found to be in subvstance as old as tlie art of story-telling, 
older than literature, as old as religion. 

Kow, it is a general rule in ancient mythology that the 
l)irthdays of Gods were mtrolorfiraJ and the simple fact 
that the Purana gives an astronomical moment for Ivrislina; s 
birth is a sufficient proof that at the time of writing tliey 
liad a fixed date for it. The star Echini under which he 
was born, it will be remembered, lias the name given in 
one variation of the Krishna legend to a wife of \ffisudeva 
who ])ore to him Eama, as Devald (sometimes held to he 
the mother of Eama also) bore Krishna. Here we are in 
tlie tliick of ancient astrological 1113^11. Eohim (our 
Akleharan) is "'the red,” "a mythical name also applied 
now to Aurora, now to a star.”^ We have seen in the 
ca,se of Christianity how a universal astrological festival, of 
immemorial antiquity, came to be specialized for Christians ; 

^ ili. ‘24() ; Berlin lecture, p. 30 ; andi/istor// of hidian lAicrature, 

Eiig. tr, pp. lSl-2. Gp. Alacaiiliiy, Trevelyan’s Lifo, i-vol. ed. p, 3‘23. A 
irieud m liiiriua, to whom I had sent a book, writes me that it lias to bo 
locked up in, an air-tight box during the wet season, otherwise it would be 

destroyed. 

“ This holds good even if we recognize in myths of menaced divine children 
uii idea of the daugers run by the planted seed before it ripens. Some such 
idea, is suggested in tlie myth that Ino, the second wife of Atharnas, sought to 
destroy the ehildreiV of the first' wife Nephelfe (the Cloud), by telling the 
wtunen of the land to dry the wheat before sowing it. On the failure of the 
iiai'vest she pbuined that the messengers sent to consult the oracle .should 
bring the iinswer tliat Plirixus, the son of Neiihele, should be sacribeed 
( Apollodorus, I. ix. 1). But the story of the dried seed-wheat looks like a late 
fancy framed in elaboration of Ino’s plot, 

•' Barth, Ueliintoo^ of India, p. 173. 
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and it is clearly not only possible but likely that every 
astrological festival of Krishnaism was in vogue in other 
Indian worships before Krishnaism prevailed. In these 
matters there is really no invention : there is only readjust- 
ment. But that a Hindu festival connected with llie star- 
name Eolhni and the birth of Krishna should be borrowed 
from Christianity, where the birth connects with the rise of 
the constellation Vinjo, there is no shadow of reason for 
supposing. The very fact that no account is given in the 
older Puranas of the rise of the festival tells in favour of 
its antiquitjL Suppose the festival to be the oldest datum 
in the case, the omission to date its beginning in the record 
is just what wnuld happen — just what happened in Chris- 
tianity. It would have been a simple matter for the early 
Christians to insert 25th December in tlieir records as 
the date of tlieir God’s birth; but they did not do so, 
just because that was so notoriously a festival of extreme 
antiquity.^ And the birthday of Krishna may have ])een 
that of another God before him. 

But the most singular matter in regard to Professor 
Weber’s argument is the fact that the date of the Krishna 
Birth-Festival is neither in December nor in January, but 
in the month of Jahj^^ That is to say, it corresponds not 
with Christmas but wuth the Egyptian festival of the 
Birthday of the Eyes of Horns, when the Sun and the 


1 It is worth while in this connection to recall the staleiaent of Ovitl in his 
Ftoiti {i. 657) that he went three or four times through the official list of 
festivals, in vain, looking for the date of the old Sementivai or Festival of 
Sowing, which was not written down. See Ovid’s exx)lanatioii and that of 
Macrobins (Saturnalia, i. 16), cited by Keightley in his ed. of the Fanti. 
There were lixed and unfixed festivals, Stafhue and Concept hue, of wliich the 
latter were “-annually given out, for certain or even uncertain days, by the 
magistrates or xniests.” Cp. Frazer, Golden Fouffh, u BOB, note. 

According to Professor de Gubernatis {Zool. Myth. i. 51) it is customary 
“towards the end of December” to give presents of cows “in celebration of 
the new solar year, or the hirth of the puiitoral God Kri^hn^C': but this 
appears to be an error, probably resulting from Pi'ofessor Weber’s omission to 
lay stress on the date in his standard treatise. But doubtless Guberiiatis 
could explain the inidsummer birth of the black Sun-God in terms of solar 
mythology. It is the white Sun-God who is born at Christmas. But on this 
head it should be noted that death of the Sun-God Taminuz (Adonis) wnis 
celebrated in different climates at different times. Bee Max Miiller, Xatural 
JlelUjhm, 1881), x^p- 529-580; and Frazer, as last cited. And see hereinafter, 
Sec, XV. ' 
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Moon, are come into one straight line — a festi\’al held on 
the dOtli da,y of the Egyptian month Epap or Epiphi or 
Emplii = 24tli Jnly, wliich was the last day of the Egyptian 
year. Yet it never occurs, to Weber to connect the 
Krisliiiaite Birth-.Festival with this purely Pagan and pre- 
Christian festival. Indeed one may go through Weber's 
treatise without discovering what the date in question is. 
As he says in answer to a criticism, ‘‘ The date itself 
(December or July, midwinter or midsummer) plai/H no 
part at all in iny diHcnssion, and is only spoken of inci- 
deiitally in a parenthesis.'^ So the proposition is that 
the Hindus celebrated the birthday of Krishna in July by 
way of imitating the Christian fashion of celebrating Christ's 
nativity in January. One is at a loss to understand how 
Professor Weber can thus malte so ligl.it of such an 
important item. [f the .Krishna Birth-P"estival were 
borrowed, wliy should the borrowers select a midsummer 
instead of a midwinter date for their importation ? Whj', 
indeed, should they not place their (Tod's birthda}^ if it 
only occurred to them late in the day to give Iiim a 
birthday, on one of the other Krislmaist festivals'? I 
have not noticed that Professor Weber tlieorises on the 
origin of these ; ])ut their probably astronomical origin is 
surely iniportant to the argument. As tlie Iiistoiian 
Elpliinstone has pointed out, “ Even Mr. Bentley, the most 
strenuous opponent of the claims of the Hindus to an 
extremely ancient knowledge of astronomy, '' pro.noimces 
in his latest work that their division of the ecliptic into 
twenty-seven lunar mansions (which supposes much, 
previous ol)servation) was made 1442 years l)efore our 
era — that is, centuries before the first traces of 
systematic astronomy in Greece. Supposing the division 
in question to have been derived by the Hindus froi.n the 
Akkadians, the argument remains the same. Astronomical 
festivals, in any case, the Hindus .must have liad from a 
very remote antiquity and every argument from analogy 

^ Plutarch, .Ps-w and 0.s*hv.s‘^ c. Indian Aiftiquary. iv. 240. 

Ilintorfj of India, ed. 1866, p. 140. 

On Yedic festivals see Professor Max liellykni, pp. 524-5. 
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them to have borro\ved a great deal more than Professor 
Weher says, or give up his theory altogetlier and look for, 
if anything, a reverse historic process. The points of 
resemblance are numerous and suggestive. 

“The new year of the lunl-solar computation now in use Tin India] 
begins with the first of Chaitra, which falls somewhere in the course of 
March, and in solar reckoning is said to agree with the entrance of the 
sun into the sign Mesha, or Aries”’' — 

that is, the sign of the Earn or Lamb, which in the Mithraic 
system 'was the ‘‘new day,” the creation da}", and the 
greatest festival,^ and in Christianity is associated with 
the sacrifice of the God, symbolized as a Lamb, on a huh- 
solar and therefore variable date connected with the vernal 
ecpiinox. 

“There was, however, a period at wlhcli a different principle was 

followed=^ the new year then commenced on the first of the solar 

month iMagha, the date of the Makara-Sankranti, or the sun’s entrance 
into the sign Caprieornus, identical with the lUtarayaiui, or return of 
that luminary to the regions of the north; or, in fact, to the winter 
solstice.”^ 

The Indian and European dates do not actually corre- 
spond : with us 21st December is the time of the sun’s 
entering Capricorn, tlie sign of the Goat, wliile the Hindus 
put it on the first of their solar month Ma,gha==^12tli 
January. Eut the astronomical ^notire is explicit ; and 
whefi we note that this old festival, still in force, lasts three 
days, and that the day, after the sun’s entering Capricorn 
is termed Mattu Pongal,'Or ' the feast of cattle, we see a 
new confirmation of the^ argument of Dupuis^'' that the 
myth of a Christian God' being born in a stable (wliich 


1 H. H. W'ilsaii, liditfwuH FeMvvaU of the Hindw 
" Whiit, as cited, p. 189. 

Note hy Wilson. According to Bentley, this ■' 
Vlen' of Ilind'U Astronoviy, p- 30. 

Whlsou, as cited. ' 

Onyine de tons les Culfes, ed. 1835-6, vh. 104. 
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corres2}oiids so strikingly with many other myths of Gods — 
as Krislina, Hermes, Hercules— born or brought up among 
cattle) is really at bottom or by adaptation astronomical or 
zodiacal, and is properly to be traced to the relative position 
ot the figures in tlie fuller zodiac or celestial sphere. Of 
course the solar element is manifest in the Hindu usage. 

The day of the Makara Sankranti, or Perum Pongal, is 
dedicated to the sun, and the day of the Mattu Pongal to 
Indra ; they are both comprised in the term Pongal, whicli 
.is an anniversary festival of a week’s duration.”^ Now, 
several of the usages in this and other Hindu festivals are 
traceable in Europe in non-Christian as well as in Christian 
times. The Greeks had a festival in the month Poseidon, 
or January, in which they worshij)ped Neptune, or the Sea, 
in like manner as tlie Hindus [at the same time] worship 
the ocean. But there is no more remarkable correspon- 
dence than that between the Hindu practice of honouring 
the cattle at this time and the strange Catholic function of 
blessing the cattle — cows, horses, goats, asses, etc. — at 
Rome on St. Anthony’s day (January 17 tli). Let Professor 
Wilson testify: — 

‘‘The time of the 3 ’ear, the decorating of the cattle, the sprinkling- of 
them with water, and the very purport of the blessing, that they may be 
exempt from evils, are so decidedly Indian, that could a Dravira 
Brahman be set down of a sudden in the Piazza, and were he asked 
what ceremony he witnessed, there can be no doubt of hisansw^er; he 
would at once declare they were celebrating the Pongal.”*^ 

Now, no student can well believe that the Pioman Catholic 
usage really originated, as the fable tells, in the fact that 
St. Anthony tended swine. These are the theories of the 
Dark Ages. To-day even semi-orthodox scholarship 
decides tliat “So far as myths consist of explanations of 
ritual tlieir value is altogether secondary ; and it may be 
affirmed witli confidence that in almost every case the mifth 
%cm derlrcrl fn)])i the ritual, and not the ritual froui the myth; 
for the ritual was fixed and the unyth was varial)le; the 

^ Wilson,, as cited, p. 172. 

Wilson, as cited, pp, 17B~-9. 
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ritual was obligatory, and faith in the myth was at the 
(liseretion of the worshipper.”^ 

This holds true for every religion ; and if we apply the 
principle in the ease of Christianity we shall make an end 
of more pretences than that as to the borrowing of Chris- 
tion practices by Krishnaism. It is not argued, of course, 
that Roman Christianity borrowed its ritual usages direct 
from India ; on the contrary, the presumption is that these 
usages were even more widespread than the “ Aryan race ” 
in pre-historic times. The Roman Catholic celebration of 
St. Anthony’s day probably derives from the ancient 
Paganalia or Feriae Sementiva3, agricultural festivities in 
which the cattle were garlanded at this very season of the 
year f and it is possible that even the modern name came 
from that of one of the Antonines. But if Christianity is 
thus seen deriving its festival days from immemorial 
custom, what reason is there to surmise that conservative 
and customdoving India came to Alexandria for the 
hint to celebrate the astrological l>irthday of Krishna? 
Krishnaism has a number of festivals of which no proper 
account seems yet to be accessible in Fjngland, that given 
in Balfour’s Indian Cjf<:l(> 2 nedia being so inexact that one is 
at a loss to know whether in some cases different festival- 
names do not apply to one and the same feast. But it is 
clear that there is one great Dolu or Dola Yatra festival, the 
'' swinging festival,” wiiich begins about the middle of 
March (Phalguna) and lasts as a rule fifteen days. In the 

Professor Eobertson Smith, The RelUjUm of the Semitei^, 1889, p. 19. 
This maxim of interpretation dates back to Creuzer (Sipuholik, 1810-'1‘2), and 
to K- 0. Miilier ; Orehomenoti^ 1820, p. 101 ; Introduction to a Scientific 
of Mfitholofjy (1825), Eng. tr. i844, pp. 171, 175, 195, 20(); History of 
Greek Literature (Eng. tr, pp. 287-»8). See it also laid down by Kenrick, 
Ancient Eyijpt, 1850, i, 411, 413; A., Bertrand, Etudci^ de ALftholoyie ei 
ArcJueoloyie yrecques, Kennes, 1858, p. 35; and Grote, end of eh. I. Cp. 
Miss Harrison, 3Ii/t}wlofiy and 3tonument}i if Ancient Athene, 1890, pp. xxvi. 
xxxiii.; and Mr. Erazer, The Golden Bough, x^asshn. “No people ever observed 
a custom because a mythical being was said to have once acted in a certain 
way, [An iniwaiTanted .negative, by the way.] But, on the contrary, all 
peoples have invented myths to explain why they observed certain customs.” 
“ A niytli is never so graphic and jnecise in its details as when it is a simple 
tvanserix>t of a ceremony which the author of a myth witnessed with his eyes” 
("Work last cited, ii. 128, 246). 

2 Ovid, i. 663. Op. Middleton, Letter from Borne, ed. 1741, jjp. sv.- 
xix. and 141-143. 
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la.rge British towns it is tn* 'was restricted to three days on 
account of the li)?)erties taken ; but among the Eajpiits it is 
or was the practice to celebrate it for forty days,^ with 
more or less licence. Now this practice has certainly an 
astronomical or seasonal origin ; and is as certainly akin 
to, or as old as, the ancient celebration of the Dionysia or 
Liberalia in honour of the Sun- and Wine-God among the 
Greeks and Eomans. There was a ‘‘swinging festivar" 
in iincient Greece and this too has survived to modern 
times,*'^ The 17th of March was the date of the Liberalia in 
Eome ; and licence was the note of the festival. It would 
be just as reasonable to derive the Indian “ swinging 
festival'’^ of the vernal equinox from the Christian cele- 
bration of the rising of Christ from the dead, as to argue 
that the Krishna Birth-Festival is similarly derived. 

XL The Bolar-Child Myth. 

The further we collate the main Christian myth-motives 
with those of Krishnaism, the more clearly does it appear 
that, instead of the latter being borrowed from the former, 
they are, not indeed the originals from wdiich Christianity 
borrowed, but always presumptively the more ancient ; and 
in one or two eases they do appear to be the actual sources 
of Gospel stories. We have seen how Professor Weber 

^ liev. W'. O. Shiipson’s ed. of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, 1864, pp. 139-144. 

- Athenifius, xiv. 10. 

*' Miss Harrison, Mutlwlogy and Monimentii of Ancient At hots, pp. 
xxxix.-xUii, 

Bo called because of the ritual practice of swinging an image in a chair. 
.But this practice, according to Balfour’s Ind, Ctjc. (art. Krishna), would 
appear to obtain also at another Krishnaite festival of three or five days’ 
duration in the month Bhravana ™ Juiy-Augnst ; which I take to be either 
the Birth Festival prox^er or the special form of it called Jayanti, which 
deiiends on a particubir conjunction of the star liohini (Weber, p. 221; cp. 

262-3). On this I can find no exact information. In the month Kartika 
*" ■ October-Novernber, there is yet . another festival, celebrating the Gopl 
revels. In a note to Wilson’s Select Specmens of the Theatre of the Hindus 
(1835, ii. 264), citing the Bhavishyottara Purana, it is explained that many of 
the Hindu festivals have been disphrced. ‘ Thus a festival once named the 
Holika is now termed the Dola Yatr^ (or “swinging of the Gods”) ; and “ the 
Dola Yatra and Bath Y^atrS. have also been displaced, and in Bengal, at least, 
transferred to festivals appropriated to Krishna alone, in the months of 
Jye.shth and Asharh, Jime-July.” 
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concedes that the story of King Kansa’s'ldlling of Devaki’s 
earlier children in the attempt to kill Krislnia is not only 
pre-Christian but of old mythic standing, and that it was 
the subject of dramatic j-eprcsentation^i before our era. 
Now, the myth-motive in question is at bottom one that 
is extremely familiar in ancient legend ; and nothing is 
more unsatisfactory in the modern discussion of Krishiiaite 
origins than the way in which this fact has been overlooked. 
About a hundred years ago Maurice^ called attention to the 
parallel bet\Yeen the story of Krishna’s infancy and that of 
the infancy of Cyrus the Great, as told by Herodotus,*^ four 
hundred j^ears before our era. The story about Cjwus is 
briefly as follows. Astyages, king of the Medes, having 
had a remarkable (and Eabelaisian) dream about his 
daughter, which portended great things of her progeny, 
gave her in marriage to a Persian of private station, named 
Cambyses. A year after her marriage, when she was 
pregnant, he had a still more alarming if less unmentionable 
dream, whereupon he sent to Persia for her and put her 
under a guard, resolving to destroy whatever should be 
born of her ; the Magi having signified that his dream 
meant that her offspring would reign in his stead. Tim 
officer (Plarpagus) whom he entrusted with the task, 
however, shrank from the act, sent for one of the 
king’s co:^vherds, Mitradates, and ordered him to expose 
the child on a mountain abounding in wild beasts. All 
the same, the child was clothed in '' gold and a robe of 
various colours.” When the herdsman got home, his wife 
had just been delivered of a still-born child ; and the}^ 
agreed to give up its body to Harpagus as that of tlie 
young prince, dead from exposure, while the,y actually 
reared the prince as their own child, giving him another 
name than Cjwus. When the child grows to boyhood, he 
of course reveals royal qualities; and while “playing in 
the village in which the ox stalls were ” he is chosen 1)3^ the 
other boys as their king, and causes a disobedient play- 
fellow to be scourged. This Astyages discovers, and the 

1 Hinton/ of Hindontan^ ii. 478. 


‘■i B. i. 107-130. 
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story comes out. Ast3mges punishes Harpagus by causmg 
him iniknowingiy to eat the flesh of his own child ; but is 
told by the Magi that as his dream has been already 
fulfilled in the coronation of Cjnms by the village children, 
lie may safely let him go. Later, of course, Harpagus 
secretly helps Cyrus to make an insurrection ; Astyages 
impales the Magi, but gives the command of his troops to 
Harpagus, who lietrays him ; and C3UUS reigns, l)ut without 
killing his grandfather. Of C3'rus’ death, Herodotus tells, 
there were maiw accounts; and in one of these^- he is 
declared to have been crucified by an Amazon queen of 
Scythians. 

Here, then, we have an old myth,^ in which already, how- 
ever, certain primeval mythical details are seen modified to 
suit histoiy. The name €3^118, in its Persian form, was or 
stood for that of the sun,^ and the historic Cyrus simply 
had fathered on him the popular sun-legend, with modifica- 
tions. Thus the herdsman’s wife’s name means ‘‘the 
bitch”; and it is explained that this is ho\v the stoi^y arose 
of C3T11S being suckled lyy a liitch — a myth which at once 
recalls the story of Eomulus and Eemus, suckled b}" a she- 
wolf ; and of Jupiter, suckled 1)3" the she-goat Ainalthea.^ 
Again, the secret message from Harpagus in Media to C3 ’tus 
in Persia is sent enclosed in the bod3^ of a hare — an animal 
which in earl3^ mythology repeatedly plays the part of a 
inessage-bringer.® And the robe “ of many" colours ” is, 
like Joseph’s coat, plainly" tlie inany-tinted cloud-drapeiy of 
the Sun, Apart from these details, the story of the exposure 
of the infant hero is plainty cognate with the legends of the 
exposure of Eomulus and Eemus, of iEsculapius, of Attis, of 
Bemirainis, of Cybele, of TMephos, of Ion, of lamos, of a 
dozen other myth-heroes, including Moses, the circum- 
stances of wdiose exposure are so strikingly recalled by the 


1 Diodorus Biculiis, ii. 4-1. , . 

A similar story appears to have been told, of the hero G-ilgames in the old 
Assyrian mythology. Bee Mlmn, I)e nat anim. xii. 21; and cp. Hartland, 
The Leffeiid of Fcneus, i. 6-7. 

Plutarch, A rAatvr, re.-?, beginnings / . ' , 

Callimachus, Hymn to Zeiot^ 40. , 

Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology^ ii. 77, 79... . . ‘ ^ ‘ / 
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Jesuist story of the massacre of the mnocents ; and parts 
of the tale are found closely paralleled in the northern 
legend of British Arthur, as well as in that of Oidipusd 
The child Arthur, like Cjtus, is robed in gold, and like 
him is secretly sent to be suckled by one not his motherd 
In the older mythology ^Esculapius, exposed as a child/^ 
is found by Autolaus and nursed by Trygon (= '' the turtle- 
dove”); or, in another myth, suckled by a she-goat and 
protected by a watch-dog or, in yet another, reared by the 
Magnesian centaur. Attis, whom his mother, the river- 
nymph Nana, bears after imi^regnation by a miraculous 
pomegranate, for which her father seeks to starve her to 
death, is exposed by the father’s orders, and is found and 
nourished by a goatherd,® or a goat.® Semiramis (“ Istar 
in another guise”'') was fabled to have been exposed for a 
wdiole year in the desert and nourished by doves, as Elijah 
is nourished for many da3^s by ravens in the Hebrew myth.^ 
Cybele, daughter of Maion and Dindyrna, is exposed as an 
infant by her father - on the mountain Cybelus, and is 
suckled by panthers and other wild beasts.^ Antiope, 
l:)earing the twins Z ethos and Amphion to Zeus and 
Epopeos, leaves them in a grotto in swaddling clothes, and 
they are found by a shepherd.^® Telephos, son of Hercules, is 
l)orn secretly, and his mother Auge hides him in the temple of 
Athene, of which she is priestess. Aleus, her father, finding 
the cbild, causes him to be exposed on the Parthenian 
(Virgin) Mount, where he is nourished, by a doe, or a goat, 
or by shepherds ; and at the same time Aleus gives Auge 
to Nauplius to be sold or drowned,^^ In a composite version, 
Auge and the child, like Danae and Perseus, Semele and 
Dionysos, are put to sea in a chest.^‘‘^ Ion is placed by his 

^ Cox, MijthokHjy of the Aryan Natwm, ed. 1B82, jip, 134, 312, 

- Maloiy’s A/ort :chap. iii. Pausanins, viii. 25. 

4 LL ii.'26. Pythidj iii. 04. 

Arnobius, v. 6, citing TimothfeiiS. ** Paiisanias, vil. 17. 

^ Bayce, Hibbert Lectures on the Babylonian Eeligion, p. 271. 

^ 1 Kings xvii.;6.' . 

Diodorus Biculus, iii. 5B. Pausanias, L 38 ; ii. 0. 

Paiisanlas, viii. 48^ 54 ; Apollbdorus, ii. 7, 4; hi. 9, 1; milan, T5u‘. Hist. 
:,xiLA2, ■ , , 

Pansanias, viiu 4. ‘ ^ , 
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motliei' ill tlie rock-cave, , a possible prey to beasts and 
birdsd So Pbialo, after bearing' Aiebmagoras to Hercules, 
is exposed on tlie mountain Ostraciua, with her child, by 
her father, x\lkiinedeon, who dwelt there in a cave ; and the 
call of a jay draws to them the attention of Hercules, who 
saves theml^ So the prophet-child lamos, son of Apollo, is 
left by his mother Evadne, hidden in the rushes, where two 
azure-eyed dragons feed him with honey And so Piiain s 
son Alexander was nourished by a she-beai , and Higistlius, 
son of Thyestes and Palopea, by a goat.^ Tery rarely is 
the divine* child slain, as happens to the babe borne to 
Apollo by Psamathe, daughter of Crotopus. Exposed by her 
for fear (as usual) of her father, it is found by sheep-dogs 
and. killed.® 

The wish of the bad khig to slay the hero-child, again, 
is the specific subject of many more myths.® In an Arab 
legend of Abraham, his mother hides him at birth because 
the astrologers and wise men have declared that accordmg 


Paiisanias, viii. 12. •’ Pindar, Ohjml). vi. 60, it. 

-I iElian, as cited. '> Pansanias, i. 43. 

Bee Mr. Lang’s admission in regard to the Moses myth, cited above, 
p. 87. At times, as in the ease of Saturn, the father himself is the 
would-be slayer. Even HeraMes, in frenzy, slays the children borne to him 
bv Megara. " Apollodoriis, U. 4, 12. / ■ - -i 

Ilenie de VRUtoirc des Meliffiom, vol. xxii. No. 1, p. 57 (1890. Jmi.- 
Aout). As showing the medley of ideas in mythology, it may be noted that 
in this story the world is ruled at the time by four sovereigns : two unbelievers, 
Nemrod aiid Bacht en Naser (Nebuchadnezzar) ; and two believers, Zoul 
Qarnem and the prophet Solomon. Nemrod rules ‘*the seven zones,” and 
dwells fit Babylon, 

Bochart, pt. 1. ITicnmlijma, 1. ii* c, 8, 

See the FroUvangellon, cc. 22, 28. , 
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popular religion in Syria. As the Moses myth is diipli- 
eated in the myths of Cyriis^- and Horns, and unquestionably ‘ 
preceded by the myth of Sargon, it would seem sufficiently 
idle to suppose later variants to be derived from the New 
Testament. But with all this parallelism to account for, 
Professor Weber and the Christian partisans have assumed 
*out-of-hand that the story of Krislina’s nativity was just 
taken from the Gospels, leaving the Gospel , story to stand 
by its own sacrosanctity. 

In point of fact there is hardl}^ a leading detail in the 
Krishna birth legend which is not variously paralleled in 
other early non-Christian mythology. In the Greek 
pantheon, God after God, hero after hero, is found to 
have been reared under difficulties. Neither in pictures 
nor ill story,” says the chorus in the Ion- of Euripides,*^ 
'' have I lieard that the children sprung from the Gods 
among mortals have a happy life.” Ii:io, mother of 
Melicerta (Melkarth), leaps into the sea with her child, to 
save him from his furious father Athamas, who has killed 
her previous child Learchus ; and the two are saved hj 
Nereids, and changed by Poseidon into sea-deities.'^ Leto, 
pregnant with Apollo, is driven from place to place lij" the 
Jealous hate of Here.^ The infant Dioiqysos, son of 
Ammon and Amalthea, is sent by his father to a secluded 
island, and guarded by the virgin Goddess Athene from 
the jealous wrath of PJiea, the wife of Ammon.'"’ In 
another version, Semele, who bears Dionysos to Zeus, is 
spirited away with her child in a chest by Cadmus : the 
chest is thrown in the sea and east ashore ; Semele, found 
dead, is buried ; and the ■wandering lo (who in the common 


' i 
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^ There is a further echo of it in the story of the infant Cypseins, con- 
cerning whom the oracle \var.ned the oligarchs of Corinth that he would be 
dangerous to them, and who, they having failed to kill him, finally heeonies 
tyrannos of Corinth (Hex'odotus, v. 93). As the story findher makes the 
mother hide Cypselus in a chest (^KVipekr)), it is pretty clear that his name 
had pointed the myth-makers to a current myth in whieli a child so tigures. 
Vi\ rm~s. 

Pausanias, i. 44; Ovid, vi., 489-550 ; Metam. iv. 511-541. Apollo- 
dorius, I, ix. 2. 

Callimachus, Hymn to Delok, 55 Honierid. Hymn to Ddhui Apollo. 

Diodorus Siculus, iii. 68, 70. ' ' ■ ^ ' 
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niytli is a cow) rears the child in a caved In another 
legend, he is excited by Here to go against the T^nTlienian 
pirates, who capture hiin.^ Similarly, Zeus himself in his 
infancy is stolen away by the Ciiretes from fear of his 
father Kronos (Saturn) and nursed by the nymphs Ithome 
and Neda;*^ while in the more familiar story Kronos 
devours his children successively, fearing they will dis- 
possess him, till El-iea his wife gives him a stone wrapped 
ill cloth, which he swallows in place of the new-born 
Jupiter, ^Yhom she brings forth in a distant place and 
rears in a cave, and wdio in turn overthrow's his father, as 
Cyrus overthrow's iVstyages.*^ Yet again, wdien Arcadian Ehea. 
bears Poseidon, he is '' deposited with the flocks and 
fed wdth the lambs”: and in this case she gives Kronos a 
foal to eat.'" Here in one story exposes the child Hephaistos/"' 
In yet another story, iEsculapius narrowdy escapes being 
burned alive wdth his motlier Coronis.'^ Needless to speak 
of the serpents sent by Here against Aj)ollo and Artemis® 
and the infant Hercules,^ and the battling of the young 
Horns against Typhon : the myth is universal. The idea 
passed, as we have seen, from mythology to regal biography. 
Ages before Cyrus, it w^as applied to Sargon, in wdiose 
epitaph w’e have : '' My mother the jndncess conceived : in 
a secret place she brouglit me forth. She placed me in a 

basket of reeds She gave me to the idver wdiich 

drowned me not and again we have it in the 

myths of Horos and Moses. And ,yet w^e are asked to 
believe that an Indian variant of this myth, closely resem- 
bling one current in Persia ages before Christ, is wdiolly or 
partly liorrowed from the Christian (Jospels, canonical and 
apocryphaL ' ; 

Pausanlas, iii. 24. ~ Euripides, Cpclops, 11. ^ Pausanias, iv. 33. 

^ Hesiod, Thi^offonij, 477-491 ; Pausanias, viii. 8. 

■’ Last eit. Pausanias, i. 20. 

'i' Pausanias, li. 20. lOndar, Fythia^ iii. 54-63.,' Cailisto, bearing Areas 
Jupiter, is turned into a she-beai* by Artemis; ami Hermes bas to be sent to 
save the chlid. Pausanias, viii. 3-4. 

Macroblus, SaiurnaUa, i. 17; Hyginns, fab, 140. 

■* Pindar, Nem. i. By jU. Clermont-Ganneau this myth is accounted for as 
a Greek attempt to explain an Egyptian vase -picture of liorus holding the, 
two serpents. 

yayee, Hibbert Lectures, p. 26, \ - 
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Carrying tlie comparison further, we note a varietj-' of 
parallels in regard to which there can be no pretence tliat 
Christianity is borrowed from. For instance, Krishna,^ 
Apollo/^ Hermes,^ and Jesus/ all alike speak immediately 
after birth. Again, the story of the God l)eing hovn in a 
cave'^'* is anticipated in the case of Hermes and Dionysos, 
and in the cave-worships of Adonis and ]\[ithra.^ So 
thoroughly did this particular notion possess the human 
intelligence in antiquity that it was grafted on the biography 
of the philosopher Confucius, of whom it is told that 
his mother, in obedience to a vision, went to a cave on 
Mount Ne, where she gave him birth ; that genii had 
announced to her the honour her son w^ould bring her; 
that the events w^ere heralded by miraculous portents, and 
tliat fairies attended at his nativity.'^ Li the G-reek myth 

1 Fiirana, Wilson’s trans. p. 502. 

Horn. Hymn to Delian Apollo, 103-S2. Gailhnachns, Hymn to Deln.^, 
makes Axiollo speak in the wonilr: 

'■ Horn. Hymn to Hermes, 17, IB, 29. 

^ Koran, Suraiiix. (hiil.) — “Mary”: AriibiGGos2)elvf the Info nr y, c, i. In 
Psendo-Matfchew, c. 13, Jesus at birth stands on his feet. 

Droteranyelion, IS, 21 (xii. 14; xv. 9). Ai'abic Goapel of the Infancy, 
2, 3, 4, 5 (i. 6, 8, 9, etc.). Pseudo-Matthew, cc. 13, 14. 

See tlie essay on Mithraism, hereinafter. 

7 Douglas’s Confucianism, p. 25. Compare the following native account, 
given by a Chinese scholar to the “Parliament of Religions”: — “I once 
looked up the derivation of the word ‘sing’ (surname), which is given by 
Hsu She, the x)hiiologist, to be ‘ the product of man.’ He adds that in 
ancient times the holy mother conceived a child by heaven, who was called 
the Son of Heaven ; on this account the character ‘ sing ’ is made up of two 
partS' — ‘me’ (woman) forming the one part, and ‘shang’ (born) the other. 
In the historical sketches of ancient times are recorded many instances of 
wonderful birth. It was not confined to men of wisdom and virtue. There 
is an ancient saying that remarkable men have remarkable circumstances 
attending their births. Tradition has handed down many marvellous circum- 
stances connected with the birth of Confucius. It is said that two drag’ons 
wound their bodies round the house where he was born ; that live men, 
venerable with age, re}?resenting the five jplanets, descended unto the open 
court; that the air was filled with music; that a voice came out of the 
heavens, saying: ‘This is a heaven-born, divine child, hence the sound of 
melodious music descends’; that a unicorn thi-ew out of its mouth a book of 
.jade, upon which was engraved this inscription: ‘ Bon of the essence of water, 
who shall succeed to the kingdom of the degenerate house of Chan.’ It is 
also said that the Duke of Chan, who lived five hundred years before 
Confucins, on coming to the place where Confucius was to be born, said: 

‘ Five hundred years hence, on ’ this sacred spot, shall a divine character be 
born.’ As Confucius ax^peared at the time predicted, the Duke of Chau is 
therefore considered to have had a previous knowledge of the coming of 
Confucius, The fact that' Confucius, during his lifetime, often dreamed of 
the Duke of Chan is also attributed . to this circumstance. Tales of this 
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of Ion, again, the mother Creusa, after bearing the child to 
Apollo, carries him, swaddled and cradled, to the same 
cave where she had been united to the God.’'^ Yet further, 
the account of Jesus as being chosen king by his play- 
fellows,*^ is clearly based on or akin to the Cyrus legend, 
above recapitulated ; and the various accounts of his games 
wdth his comrades, which seem to be regarded as having 
suggested the Gopi revels of Krishna, are similarly indi- 
cated in Herodotus ; the killing of boys by Jesus'^ being 
mildly paralleled in the chastising of a boy by Gyrus, as 
again more completely in the killing of an Eg^’ptian l)y 
Moses.^ What is the precise historic relation between the 
Krishna and the Cyrus''^ legends is still uncertain, though 
the connection is undoubtedly close ; ^ l)ut on am- view the 
Christian claim is out of the question. The oliviously 
mythical Christian story of the massacre of the innocents 

character were scattered broadcast during the Han Dynasty by men who 
-delighted in the mysteries of geomancy, piiestcraft, and soothsaying. Though 
Confueianlsts do not reject such stories altogether, they do not set much value 
■on them. Marvellous tales have alway,s exerted a sort of fascinating influence 
over the minds of the Chinese people both in ancient and in modern times." 
The Hon. Fung Kwang Yu, in paper written for the Parliament of Religions. 
See Report, 1893, vol. i. p. 426. It should be noted that the “ two dragons " 
■occur also in the myths of Ion and lamos. 

^ Euripides, Io)i, 16-18. Later (949) she says she bore him in the cave. 

- Arabic Gosj)^ af the Infamuf, cc. 41, 42 (xviij. 1, 7). 

I(L 46, 47 (xix. 21, 24); Goqu'l of Thomas (1st Greek form), 3, 4 (ii. 
4,9). 

Exodus ii. 12. 

This name, so much altered by our pronouncing the 0” as ‘‘ S,’’ is in 
the Greek {K'upos) and the Persian (Cosroe or Koresh, identified or 
interchanged, as above noted, with Khor, the Sun) sufficiently like Ivrishna to 
be at least as capable of connection with that as the name Christ. It may be 
worth looting that whereas Krishna is a serpent-slayer, in the Persian systeni 
the serpent is to be killed at the end of days” by Kere.saspa. M, Muller, 
Chijix/rom a (Jernuni IForlitihop, ed. 1880, ii. ,172-3. 

‘‘ As Laios [father of (Edipus] in the Theban myth is the enemy,- Dasyu, 
of the devas or bright Gods, so is Astyages oiRy a Grieeised form of Ashadag, 
the Azidahakci, or biting snake of Hindu legend and the Zohak of tlie epic of 
Firdusi.” Cox, MijihoUxjn of the Jnjan. NatmiH, p, 324; cp. M. Milller, 
Chips^ ed. 1880, ii. 172-4. The view that Astyages -■•-Azidaha.ka, whicli 
appears to have been first advanced by Lenormant, is scouted by Tiele, Out- 
Une.'<, p. 179, “ Azhi dahiika is a purely Aryan denion, and Astyages has 

nothing to do with him.” This view, however, will have to be tested by the 
reconstructed theory of A^ryan derivation ; and in any case it is not clear why 
Astyages should nut rank as “purely Aryan.” Cp. Taylor, OrUjln of the 
Ary{(ni>^ pp. 190, 319-321; Sayce, Aiwlent Empiyei^ of the p. 242; and 
, Spiegel, EnniUehk AlienhumAxunde^ i. 531. 
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])Y Herod ^ was doubtless concocted by ])leudiiig the legend 
of the child massacre by Pharaoh‘^ \Yitli the legend of the 
qriasi-Messianic, doom-escaping, and iinally cruciiied C^ynis, 
who stood high in Jewish esteem as a lil)erator of the 
captive race and a believer in their God;**^^ and adding tlie 
prophecy of Zoroaster,^ 

The item of the God being hastily transported or born 
on a journey, again, is plainly a phase of the universal and 
presumal)ly astronomic myth f and though the ' myth- 
necessity of taking Jesus to Bethlehem might account for 
that detail, the flight into Egypt is mythically gratuitous 
from the purely Messianic point of view-: the motive '' out 
of Egypt have I called my Son ” being plainly an after- 
thought. The journey is really made because of invariable 
m3ihic precedent. In the old stories, Mandane comes from 
Persia to be delivered in Media ; Ehea goes to bear Zeus 
ill Crete; Latona wanders far to bear Apollo, and Themis^' 
nurses him : Gyrene is carried by Apollo athwart the sea, 

^ It is erroneously stated by the llev. Mr. Maurice, IlUt. of Hiiuh^tatL ii. 
‘iOS-O, that the argument of Origen with Celsus .shows that the Jews of that 
day did not dispute ahe story of the massacre. The fact is that. Origen 
explicitly says (i. 61) that ‘‘the Jew of Celsus” denies the story. It may be 
interesting to note the probable mythological explanation of this story in all 
its forms, which is, according to the solar school, that the massacred inno- 
cents are the stars which disappear as the sun is about to enter, the destroyer 
being the Power of Darkness. The same idea, is turneil to very dillerent 
account in the slaying of Ai'gus by the Day-God Hermes: and yet again in 
the slaying of Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins. On the other hand, 
when Krishna steals the milk of the eow-maids, it is the sun who takes away 
the light of the stars (Cox, p. B69). See below, Section xv. 2, as to the 
killing of the six children before the Divine One. 

Exod. i. 15-22. 

Ezra i.; hi. 7; iv.B; v. 16; vi. 3; Isaiali xliv. 2y; xlv. 1; Daniel vi. 
28; etc. 

^ Arab. Gospel, e. 7 (hi. 1). 

*> It could be wished that Mr. Frazer, in his careful and ingenious analysis 
of the myths of Vegetation Gods, had paid more heed, to the diilereiUiating 
due of the manner of hirth of the different species of deity. Dionysos, for 
instance, is born under difficulties equally with the more strictly solar Apollo 
and Herakles. It is conceivable that such stories may at tiiiies have been 
under.stood of the sprouting of a seed in despite of the enmities of cold and of 
aniinals. In some eases, too, a wandering morher who bears a child to the 
God, or is taken by the God over seas, means Just the founding of a. colony 
under the God’s auspices. But only an astronomic idea can well explain the 
idea in the case of indisputable Bun-Gods; and in nearly all cases we are 
led to surmise a customary child-carrying rite, which the inyth is framed to 
explain. - ' - 

Hpmerid, Hymn^^to Apollo, 124; PalUmachiis, as cited. 
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to Libya^ garden of Jove, to liear to him the immortal child 
Aristieus ; ^ Auge (the Shining) in one version Hies, in 
others is sent, from her father’s land, after her amour with 
Herakles, to bear Tidephos (the Far Light) Evadiie 
(lierself sent afar for nurture by her mother Pitane, who 
bore her to Poseidon) goes away secretly to bring forth 
under dark bushes the inspired son, lamos, whom she 
bears to Apollo Danaib like Auge, is sent far by her 
father to bear Perseus, begotten of Zeus ; and Zeus conveys 
the daughter of Opus to Locrus, there to bear lapetos;’^ 
Myrrha has to fly far and be transformed into the myrrh- 
tree before her child x\donis, the Lord, can be lioni ; '' 
PJiceo, with child by Apollo, is locked in a chest, thrown 
into the sea, and cast on Delos, where she bears tlie child 
Allies, who is then taken and hidden by his father ; and 
Here goes far away” from Zens and men to conceive and 
bear Typhon — or Mars — or DionysosJ Under all disguises 
it seems to be the Sun-Child, or Day-God, who is so born ; 
and the purple zone and violet hair of Evadne, the Dawn 
or Sunset Goddess, are as significant as the violet colour 
of her liabe. But tlie motive does duty for all manner 
of cases. Hagar goes into the \yilderness to bear Ishinaei ; 
the daughter of Phlegyas follow%s her roving father far to 
bear xEscuiapius tlie mother of the deified Apollonius of 
Tyami is told in a dream to go into a meadow, and there she 
is delivered of her child ; ^ and in the Buddha legend, Maya 
becomes pregnant at the age of forty-five, a period 
about as late for India as that of the pregnancy of 
Sarah would be for Westerns), bears her holy child under 
a palm-tree (as Latona bears Apollo,^® and as Mary does 

^ Pindar, Pythui^ ix. 00 (55); Diodorus Siculus, iv. 81. 

- PausauiMs, Till, 4 and 48. l^indar, Olymp, vi. 49 ff. 

^ I<L 01. ix. 84, ff. ^ Ovid, xl/ctow. xi. 

Diodorus Bieiilus, v. 62, 

^ Horn. Hymn to Apollo, 326-331; OvicC v. 231-258; Diodorus 

Siculus, iii. 66, 

'Pausanias, li. 26. ; , . 

I'hiiostratus’ Life of JpoUoniits, i. 5. . Compare the odd legend of the 
Epidaurians near the temple of JUsculapius, whose women till the time of 
Antoni ne must be delivered in the open air (Pausanias, ii. 27). 

Horn. Hymn to Apollo, 117; Theognis, 1. 5 ; Callimachus, toHelox, 
208 ; Pliny, xVaL xiv. 44. • - 
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Jesus in the Kox'an)^ on her way to her father’s liouse.^ 
Of course there are variations. Maya dies, as Semele dies, 
and Buddha is suckled by her sister, as we have seen so 
many of the Greek Gods were suckled by nurses ; whereas 
Mary lives and keeps her child; but when Professor Weber 
assumes that the carrying of Krishna across the river is 
borrowed from the Christophoros ” legend, he not only 
overlooks the mythological significance of the river, else- 
wdiere mentioned by himself, but the wliole legend of Cyrus, 
which presents the close parallel of the herdsman’s wite 
being delivered at the same time as Maiidane, as Yasoda 
bears a child simultaneously with Devaki, and Elizabeth 
simultaneousl}" with Mary. And, as he himself points out 
twice in his treatise,^ the river figures in the Krisliiiaite 
ritual as the serpent or ^'serpent-prince,” Kaliya, a motive 
not found in the gospels.'^ On the other hand, liownver, 
when the Professor would derive from the third GospeP the 
item of Nanda’s journey to Mathura to pay his taxes, we are 
entitled to meet him with the converse proposition, that here 
at least it is the Christian Gospel that borrows from the 
Hindu drama. 

The gospel story of Mary and Joseph going to Bethlehem 
to be taxed under the edict of iliigustus is olwiously myth. : 
there was no such practice in the Eoman wnrld; and in 
any case Galilee w^as still independently governed by 
Herod- Antipas Avheii Quirinius went to tax Judea. Only 
the late third Gospel tells the story : the narrative in 
Matthew, added late as it w-as to the original compositioii, 

Sura xix. — “Mary.” Rodwell’s trans. IBC)!, p. 129. 

Professor Rhys Davids seems disposed to treat this episode as historie 
{BuddhUm, p. 26) ; and writes that it was “ in accordance with castoin” that 
Maya went to be delivered in her father’s house. It is evident, however, tJiat 
the journey is one of the “ details ” which he admits {p. 27) may be due to 
the mythopoeic tendency; 

’’ Ueher die Kri^hnajaiimmhtand^ pp. 249, 280. It is further noteworthy 
that the Yamun4 (t.e.,the Jmnna)has long had the poetic name of KdlmdJ,-^ 
“daughter of Kalinda,” which last is a name of the sun CWiison, Theatre of 
the l-Il}uhL% 1835, i. 302 ; ii, 90). 

^ Among the G-nostieSj'however, the serpent>wo.rshippers viewed the serpent 
as “a moist substance”; and the symbolism of serpent and river is obvious 
(Hippolytus, Refutation of all Heredes, bk. v. c. 4). 

^ The only canonical Oospel, be it observed, which has the story of Elizabeth 
giving birth to -John when Mary- bears Jesus. 
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which obviously began at what is now the third cha-pter, 
has no hint of the taxing, but implies that Joseph and Mary 
lived at Bethlehem ; the Gospel of Mary gives the visit; 
without the taxing ; and so loosely was the myth credited 
that in the Protevaiigelioii (e. 17) the statement is that 
it was decreed '' that all should be enrolled, who were 
in Bethlehem of Judea.’’ In that story, Jesus is born on 
the journey, in the cave, three miles from Bethlehem 
(c. 17) ; and it is after being taken from the cave that he 
is laid by his mother at Bethlehem '‘in an ox-stalL”^ 
Now, if the Krishna legend is clearly bound up with the 
long pre-Christian legend of Cyrus, why should we here 
suppose that its taxing- journey motive is borrowed from 
Christianity, instead of vice versa 1 The latter is plainly 
the reasonable hypothesis. In the Purana story, Yasucleva, 
crossing the river Yamuna, whose waters are stilled and 
lowered, witli the babe Krishna in his arms, sees on the 
bank “ Nanda and the rest, who had come hither to bring 
tribute due to Kansa,”^ The Bhagavat Parana version 
" more consistently makes Yasudeva find Nanda and the 
rest fast asleep in their houses ; and subsequently describes 
their bringing tribute or tax (Kara) to Kansa.’*^ Again, in 
the Yislinii Purana, the liberated Yasudeva goes " to the 
waggon of Nanda and in the Bhagavat he “does not 
quit Mathura, but goes to the halting ground of Nanda, who 
has come to that city to pay his taxes,” On the exhorta- 
tion of Yasudeva to go, “ Nanda and the other cowherds, 
their goods being placed in their waggons, and their taxes 
having been paid to the king, returned to their village.” 
Here is a detailed and circumstantial narrative, which, with 
its variations, we may with considerable confidence assume 
to have formed part of those dramatic representations of 
the birth of Krishna that are established, on the evidence 
of Pataiijali’s Commentary, as having flourished before 
our era. The Hindu story is detailed and dramatic, though 

1 Ch. 22, In the HUfory of Jotieph the CarpenU}% which foiiowa Luke for the 
enroimeiit story, Alary brings forth, Jesus ‘‘ wt Bethlehem, in a cave near the 
tomb of Baehel” (ch. 7). 

•■i Fiirana, VvUison’s trans. p. 50S. 

Id. Note by ^Vilson. ■ ^ Id, p. 506. 
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the Christian story 


of course grounded on a myth motive 
given in one only, and that the latest, of the Synoptics, is 
either a mere myth-echo or is introduced in order to give a 
basis for the mythical birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, which 
the second Gospel, the fourth, and the first as it originally 
stood, do not assert at all. On \yhat explanation can we fall 
back save that the knowledge of the Indian religious drama, 
or of some Asian tale of the same nyythological origin, 
had been conveyed to Egypt or Syria, either by travelling 
Hindus or by Westerns who visited Asia : and that the 
compilers of the third Gospel got it in that way ? How 
should such a hopeless story have been invented for such 
a purpose if the hint were not already in circulation ? 

As for the old attempt of the self-frustrative Maurice^ to 
derive the item of Devaki’s imprisonment by Kansa within 
seven gates, from the Christian legend, preserved by the 
Mohammedans,^ that Mary during her maidenhood was 
guarded by Zacharias in the sanctuary within seven doors, 
the answer here is still more easy. M. Senart,’^ without 
any thought of Maurice’s contention, of which probably he 
never heard, gives a Hindu antecedent for the story in an 
utterance of Indra in the Yedas : Being still in the 
breast of my mother, I saw the birth of all the devas : a 
hundred fortresses of brass enveloped me ; I escaped with 
violence in the form of a falcon ” (Eig Veda, iv. 27, 1). 
And we may further point to the close parallel in the Cyrus 
legend,^ in which Astyages puts his daughter under a 
guard, just as Kansa does his sister Devaki ; and to the 
familiar myth of the imprisonment of Danae in the brazen 
tower — which in one version becomes an undergroiirid 
chamber,^ Is it likely that the Hindu imagination would 
need to come to Christianity for the detail of the seven 
gates ? Is it not much more likely that the Christian- 
Mohammeclan legend and the Hindu drama alike were 
derived from forms, of the ancient myth which makes the 


1 Eutory of Hmdostant. ii.,314. 

2 Sale’s Koran^ note on eRap, iii. (eel. 1734, p. 39 h), 

Esmi sur la Legende dtt Buddha^ p. 314. 

^ Herodotus, ‘i... 108.;,' A,- Paiisanias, ii 23, 
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Goddess Islitar pass through the seven gates of Hades, ^ to 
and fro, to reach and bring back her lover ? This, like so 
many other details of the myth, may well have been pre- 
Aryan ; and it may point mythically either to the notion of 
the '' seven zones,'’ or climates, or seasons, or to the seven 
planets of ancient astronomy.^ Alcmene, who with her 
husband Amphitryon had come away from her own home,‘^ 
like so many other mothers of Gods, bears Herakles to 
Zeus and the twin Iphiclus to Amphitryon in seven- 
gated Thebes and a similar myth may have been taught 
in the Dionysiak, the Mithraic, the Osirian, or anj’ other 
mysteries. Of myth there is no “ original,” save mankind's 
immemorial dream. 


XII. The Stable and Manoer 


After what has been thus far seen of the correspon- 
dences between the Christian legends and prior myths, it 
is unnecessary to lay much stress on the mythical character 
of tiie birth in a stable, which corresponds with, and is 
thought by Christians to have suggested, the legend of the 
placing of Krishna in a basket, and even, apparently, his 
upbringing among the Gopis. AVe have seen that an 
orthodox English Sanskritist identifies the basket with the 
Gospel manger; and Professor Weber lays stress'" on the 
representation of the birth of Krishna in a cow-shed in the 
elaborate and dramatic ritual service of the Krishna Birth- 
Eestival, which here departs from the Puranic legend, 
that making the birth take place in Kansa’s fortress. On 
this head a sufficient answer is given out of hand by M. 
Henart : — 

‘‘The confusion, in certain sources, of the mUka-i/riha (lying-in room) 
with a (fokula, a stable, contrary to the strict details of the recital. 


^ Revorfh of the Ikott, i. 141; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 221-227. 

In modern Brahnianle ritual occurs the formula: — “Eire! seven are thy 
fuels: seven thy tongues; seven thy holy sages; seven thy beloved abodes; 
seven ^Yay 3 do seven sacrificers worship thee. Thy sources are seven 
(Colebrooke in Adatic Jlesearcheit, vil. 273). The number had early become 
a fixed idea. 

Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 1-2. ^ Id. 4<h 

Treatise cited, p. 269. 
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seems to him [Webev] one more sign of Christian imitation. But it must 
be remembered that the sutika-griha must, in the terms of the ritual, 
contain not only Devaki with her son and Vasudeva, but also, and all 
together, the images of the shepherds, of the servants of Kansa, the 
guards of Devaki, of the Apsaras and the armed Danavas, of Yasoda 
and Bohini, wuthont reckoning the representations of all the exploits 
attributed to the child Krishna [Weber, x^p. 26S, 280, if.] . Tlie intention 
then was not to give a faithful picture of the facts r exported in the legend, 
but to gTouxD in a single frame all the personages included in it. How, 
on that footing, could sex^aration be made of the ne^v-born and the 
mother, or distinction between the xnison and the dwelling of the 
shex)herd ? And of what w’eight is the novelty, illogical if it be, of the 
arrangement? The idea of rexu'esenting the young God at the breast 
of his mother is really too simile to prove anything: there are not 
wanting examples of it in the religious representations of the Greeks,”^ 


But not only is the suckling motive, as we previouslj’- 
saw, pre-Christian ; the items of the hasket-manger and 
the stable are equally so. Not only is tlie Greek lihion,. 
or twig basket, used to this day for corn and for eradUi% 
children, as in the old Christian pictures, but we know that 
the infant Dionysos, in the processions of his cult, was 
represented among the Greeks as being carried in such a 
basket, which again is represented as being the cradle of 
Hermes*^ and of Jupiter.^ In the ancient Greek lexicon of 
Hesyehius (which at this point the Christians certainly 
did not interpolate, though they did so at others) the word 
ALKVLTrj? is defined as lTTld€.rov Awrnrov' aTTO) T(dv Xi'kvojVj ev ol<s 
ra Tratdta Kot/xwvrat, ‘‘ ail epithet of Dioiiysos, from the 
Uknoiis in which children are cradled.”^ Now if, as 
our Christian apologist argues, a basket is a manger (as it 
is in the East, find as it is in the well-known picture of the 
Nativity by Botticelli), it clearly follows on his own 
reasoning that the Christian story is derived h’om the 


^ Eiimi, p. 335. Compare our x^reeeding Beetion X. § I, and K. 0. ^rhller’H 
Ancient Art anil /fw Memaitis^ Eng. tr. p. 493. 

“ Upin ivl XiKvuh hi the sacred basket.” Homerid. Hymn to Hermei^, 21. 

XiKViy^vl Xprere(|), “in a golden basket.” Callimachus, Hynm to Znm, 
48. Op, Hymn to 127 ; and Ax^uleiiis, i5/£!fcn«orp//a.sx^s, bk„ xi. eon- 

cerning the auream vanmm conyeatam ramnlh, 

^ Compare Eiddeli and Bcott, b. ty. XiKviry^ XtKvop, and XiKV 0 <h 6 po^ ; 
and Servius on Virgil, Gtop, h 166. ^ ' it ^ 
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previous Dioiiysiak cultus.^ In actual fact ve find tire 
(Tod-Child represented, on a sarcophagus in the Catacombs, 
as cradled in a basket standing under a shed,' as in 
Botticelli’s picture, with^’an px and an ass looking on at 
his feet, in the fashion in which he is to this day repre- 
sented at Christinas-tiuie, throughout France and Italy.^ 
This bas-relief, which includes the father and the mother, 
and three figures coming with gifts, is claimed aiS piiinaiilj 
Christian l>y Christian scholars, who see in it the adora- 
tion of the ilagi. It has been argued, on the other hand,'" 
that the sculpture is originally Mithraic ; a view I am much 
inclined to share ; since there is really no other way^ of 
explaining the entrance of Magi into the Christian 
legend. But in any case, Christian or Mithraic, this bas- 
relief, which probably belongs to the fourth century, proves 
that a God-Child was early represented as lying swaddled 
in a basket, with an ox and an ass looking on, .or else ljung 
on his mother's knee while the ox and ass eat out of the 
basket, in circumstances which irresistilily suggest the 
Gospel legend of the birth of Jesus ; and that legend is 

1 UioiiTsos would be ciinied in the cradle-basket on^ Christmas day. The 
rui-al or lesser Dionvsia, the oldest of all, took place in the Attic mouth ot , 
Tosidaon, which would correspond nearly to our December. Agiuu, the 
great biennial festival, the Trieterika, was celebrated on Ihirnassus at the 
time of the shortest day (Miiller, lAi. oj Ancient Oreect\ Eng. ti. ii. . y > 
following Boeckh). The Bceotians, farther, began their year at the wmtei 
soistice; and in Bithynia the month beginning on December 24tli wits Known 
ii.s Dionvsos. Under different naine.s, the mouth began their in the Oietan 
calendar, which was “ the same as that used by most inhabitants ot Asia 
Minor”; while in the Roman period the month Posidaon was in some 
calendars made to begin on December 25th. Schmitz in Smith s JJict. ot (ri . 
imd Horn. Antiq. following Clinton, Hermann, and Bergln 

- See the reiirodnction in Northeote and Brownlow’s /.omn eel. 

1879, ii. 258; also in Lundy’s Momtmental Chrhtiamti/, lUlb, Fig. 
copied from Nork'.s reproduction (in Soheible’a A’iosfer, vol.yu.pt. i. p. suK 
imd in an article bv Dr. Carus in The Open Court, Chicago, Deeembei, h. JJ, 
p. 723. See also p"712 for a copy of a less elaborate design on a sarcopnagas 
of the veav 843, after Kraus— that given in noim SotteraMaAi. 235. 

” First, jipparentlv, by Seel (Die lh-2o, pp. 4db, «.)), 

cited bv Von Bohlen, Dus aUe Iiidiev, i. 2-58. Von BoUeu lajy p down 
that Mlthi-a’s birth was “ dramatically represented at the winter solstice ; tire 
Sun-ChUd rests with a nimbus, and surrounded by T 

Orranzd.’’ The thesis is urged later by a Dutch rationalist, Dr. H. Hartogn 
Heiis van Zoutevecn, in his Oeef den Oonjn-ono dev Oodsdtenstine Denkbeel- 
(h'li'. p. 59, citing Nork’s Mi/then der alien Peneti, which I hiwe uot been al le 
to sd. But the point is put in NorVs Die ireihuaekts md (.htertem- erld,Ut 
aim dent SuniievciiUus der Orientalen, 1838, p. 30. 
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tliiis clearly imitative of, for one thing, the old Greek usage 
of carrying in a basket the infant Dionysos, whose typical 
animals are the bull and ass. The cradle of Dionysos is a 
'Mong basket”^ — exactly the description of that in the 
scene in the Catacomb sculpture and the Botticelli picture : 
as it is of the ^‘basket of bulrushes ’’ in which the sacred 
child Moses is sent floating on the Nile. A woven 1)asket» 
cradle again figures in the myth of the birth of Ion, 
whose mother takes him in it to the rock-cave, whence he is 
carried by Hermes, cradle, swaddle-clothes, and all,'’ to 
the temple of his father Apollo.- And if it be argued that 
the stable story is something special to Christianity, tlu^. 
answer is that it is one of the oldest motives in Aryan 
mythology. 

The frequency with which Greek and Indian deities are 
associated with cows is sufficient to indicate to any student 
immesmerized by religion that a nature-myth underlies 
every case.'^ That the cow" is the foremost myth-animal in 
the Yedas, nobody disputes. The clouds, the firmament, 
the moon, the earth, all have that aspect in turn : and to 
the last the idea holds its ground. In the ’\Tshnu Purana 
the clouds, the ''cattle of Indra,” "deluge the earth with 
milk”; "the cows and the bulls bellow as loud as roaring 
clouds”;^ and the cow is to the Hindu to-day as sacred as 
ever, and preserves its cultus. In ancient Egypt and in 


1 SmitlPs Diet, of (iv. and lUvn. Ant, ed. 1849, p. 411. — Art.. Diont/^a. 

That this is the nn/i^tica V(ni)ms lacchi would seem to be implied by Liddell 
and Scott, and is asserted by Miiller rd/iciefa cited, p. 494). Cp. 

Bamage, Nook^ and Bywatj» of Italy, p. 157. The “ mystic winnowing fan ” 
was indeed a basket, but was it not also the Kaneun of the Canephorce? Cp. 
Spanheim, O/as*. L/ Hymn, Ui Cere rem CallimacM, y, 121 ; and in Hymn, in 
Jorein, y. 48. (Ernesti’s ed. ii. 43-4; 822-5.) In Hindu ritual “the 
winnowing fan, the mystim vitnnns lacchi, is always used in the rites of 
Cal, Cali, and Durga; but the Hindus at present affix no other idea of 
mystery to it than its being an appendage to husbandry. They use it as a 
tray, on which they place before the image of the Deity the. . .hirtieles used 

in the ceremony On all solemnities the rituals prescribe exclusively the 

use of this fan, which they eall'Surp.” Patterson, in Asiatic Jlemuxhe^, 
Yxii. 52. ‘ ' 

2 Euripides, Ion; 31-39, 1596. 

» In Norse cosmogony a' cow plays an important part in the creation of 
man (Grimm’s Tentohk Mytholoyy, Btallybrass’ trans. ii. 559. Op. p. 605 ; 
and Bydberg, Teutonic Mythology, pp. 263, 391. 497). 

^ Wilson’s trans. i^p. 525, 529... - 
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Pliceuicia it had the same pre-eminent sacrechiessd But 
the myth of cow and stable spread world-wide with the 
race, so that we find the solar Hercules and Mercury fabled 
as living with shepherds or dealing with cows ; and the 
tliievish '' night-awaiting ” Mercury, who on the evening 
of the day of his birth steals the (cloud-) cows of the Day- 
God Apollo^ (who himself was a cowherd®), was just such 
a figure as the black Krishna, playing among the cows 
with the cowherds, untrammelled by commonplace moral 
principles.'^ So have we seen the solar Cyrus j^laying 
among the ox-stalls of his foster-father's home : the sun- 
child disporting himself in the stable of the sky. In the 
Homeridian Hymn to Aphrodite, again, the love-sick Goddess 
comes to Anchises in the stalls,” while the shepherds and 
the cows and sheep are absent ; and he disrobes her ; but 
when these return she breathes sleep into her lover, and 
herself puts on beautiful garments. Here the myth is that 
of the Sun-God meeting the Twilight-Goddess in the sky 
vacant of clouds. Her garments are the returning clouds, 
coloured by the sun as he sinks to rest — a grace of poetry 
which tells of a literary civilization that only slightly retains 
the primitive fancy of cloud-cows and sky-stable. But as 
we come nearer Christianity the plot thickens. In the 
worship of Isis, the sacred cow (herself a virgin, super- 
naturally impregnated by a flash of lightning or by the 
rays of the mooir') was carried seven times round the 

^ Herodotus, ii. 41; l^orpliyry, I>e Ah^tineutia, ii. 11. 

Homerid. Hymn to Hermca, 22 if. It is noteworthy that in ancient 
sculpture, as in the Hymn, the child Hermes is represented as lying in 
stC(((tdllnif-clotJie^i, defending himself from the charge of cattle-stealing, and 
as ‘Uaittie-stealer in the cradle'^ (Miiller, Anc.Jrt, as cited, ];>. 487). Here 
we have the swaddled and cradled child-God, the Greek Loyos, figured in 
connection with cattle. 

Iliad, xxi. 446-8. 

^ The antagonism between Hermes and Apollo, as well as that between 
Indra and Krishna, may be plausibly explained as occurring between a new 
and an old deity, or the deities of different races. Assuming with Muller 
that Ax)ollo -was the deity of the conquering. Dorians, Hermes may be, as 
above noted, just a solar deity of the' native race they conquered; as on the 
other hand Krishna’s superseding of Indra has . been above conceived as the 
final triumph of an aboriginal cult over a Bfahmanic. Cp. Kenan, as cited 
above, p. 144. 

Herodotus, ill, 28; .Plutarch, Zsif 43; Pomponius Mela, i. 9. 
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temple npoh the eve of the icinter fiolstiee,^ \Yl'ieii the sun- 
child rose from the lotos ; and cow-headed Isis Vjears the 
Sun-God Horos, as in Indian legend the sun is 1 )Oimi of the 
cows.^ 

And still closer comes the parallel. We know from 
Macrobius^ that the Egjj'ptian priests exhibited a bal^e to 
the people on a certain day as being the new-l)orn Sun- 
God; and from Plutarch we know that the infant Horos 
was figured on the lotos at the time of the winter solstice. 
But there is documentary evidence that in the Egyptian 
system a Babe-Saviour wyis in pre-Christian times wor- 
shipped in a manfjer or crih, in connection with a virgin 
mother. The proof is furnished by the remarkable record 
in the Christian Chronkon Paschale (formerly but improperly 
called Alexandrivm) : ''The same Jeremiah gave a sign 
to the Egyptian priests that their idols w’oiild be shaken 
and overthrowm by a child l^ctviour, born of a virgiUj and 
laid in a manger ((h^rvYj). Wherefore they still deify 
a child-carrying virgin, and adore a child in a manger. 
And to the inquiry of Kinf/ Ptohoiiij as to the cause, they 
answered that they had received this mystery from a 
holy prophet who gave it to their fathers.’' The Chronkon 
Paschale dates from the seventh century, and would not 
by itself suffice to prove the cultus alleged, seeing that 
a Christian might — though this in the circumstances wmikl 
be extremely unlikely — invent such a story to support his 
own faith, that being evidently the purpose with wdiicli 
the chronicler cites it. But read in connection with 
Macrobius and Plutarch, and the ritual of the ])irth of 
Amunoteph, it may be taken as certainly resting on a 
usage in ancient Egyptian religion. The ^'irgin and 
Child must of course have been Isis and Horos, wiiose 
W'Orsbip wTis much older than Jeremiah. And the expres- 
sion " Child Saviour’’ clearly points to a ehild-w’orshipping 
ceremonial, and not to the Christian idea of salvation by 
the crucified adult. It is needless to remark on the 

^ Plutarch, as cited, c. 52. ’ 2 XI. 

Zoological Mytholofci/j L 51, ' Satvmalia, 1, IS, 

^ Migne, Putrolofj, Berm Gr., T. xeii. col. B85. 
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possibility that the ox-aiid-ass myth came from the same 
quarter, seeing that the temples of the sacred bull, Apis, 
and of the sacred cow, Isis, were already mystically, and 
in the former case literally, stables. But for the ox and 
stable there is yet another precedent. In the worship of 
Mithra, on the testimony of a Christian writer,^ the io^^ing 
of the sacred heifers was part of a festival ceremony^^ 
evidently that of Christmas eve. Now, it has been showiC^ 
that in a multitude of points the ^ Christian myths are 
simply based on previous ritual, as myths so often ^ are : 
shall ’we then suppose that this primitive myth of the 
Christian God-born-in- a~stable, which only after a time 
passed current even with his own ivorshippers, and which 
early takes the form of representing him as being born 
bet^veen eow’ and ass, whose cries, in the popular Catholic 
fable, hide his,'^ as the cries of the infant Zeus wm^e 
covered in order to prevent Kronos from hearing them 
—that this is anything but a variation of the myth-motive 
of pagan antiquity ? The mimic presentment of the scene 
is one of the immemorial features of the Christmas festival 
in Southern France and Italy : who can iinally doubt that 
the usage w^as there before the Christian creed ? 

That the ox and ass in the Mithraic-Christian ])irth-scene 
have a m3’’thic significance is very certain. They are not 
merely inmates of the stable they are from of old 
symbolic animals ; and they were the two of all the talking 
beasts who had the widest prophetic reputation.’^ The bull 
or ox, again, is one of the symbol-animals of the Siin-God ; 
wdiile the ass is not only of .phallic reimte, but “carries 
mysteries,”^' is constantly associated with the Sun-God 
Dionysos, and is probably at bottom the night-sun,'^ as is 

^ Firmieus, De Eirore, v. See the treatise on MUhmimi hereinafter. 

Zfi. and in the treatise on 

Zooloijkal Mijiholonif, i. 361. ^ Callimaehns, Hijmn to 

For ox and cow, see Livy, iii. 10; xxiv. 10;^ xxvii. 11; xxviiL II; 
XXXV. 21 ; xliii. 13. For the ass, see the, legend of Liber in Lactantius, i. 21 ; 
also Plntarch’s Life of Antony, whore the ass’s name, Xikon, ‘'Victory,’’ 
predicts to Align stus the triumph of Aetium; and the Hebrew legend ^of 
Balaam— -all widely circulated stories*, : Cp.. Gubernatis, Zaol. Myth. i. 2-^fc7, 
398. For the talldng hone^ see Grimm, as cited, i. B92. 

Aristophanes, Froyt;, 100; and note in, Bohn trans, 

Gubernatis, vol, i.'ch. 3,jxisshM, 
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Dionysos himself, in contrast to Apollo, the day-sun.^ In 
the Jewish rituaP the red heifer plays an important part ; 
and the rite, of w’hich the Kabbins seem to have lost the 
explanation,^ evidently connects with the similar usage in 
Egypt, which was associated with the solar cult of Typhon,‘^ 
the Night-God or Winter-God and Principle of Darkness, 
one of whose symbolic animals -was the ass/''^ The latter 
animal, again, evidently had a special significance for the 
Jews, since the firstliiag of the ass\vas specially redeemable, 
and on that ground bracketed with humanity.^ In the sacred 
processions of Isis, the ox and the ass w^ere the principal if 
not the only animals, the latter being sometimes adorned 
with wingsJ Now, in the Krishna ritual the ox and the 
ass figure very much as they do in the birth scene of the 
Catacombs ; and Professor Weber decides that this is one of 
the details bonmved „ from Christianity. On that view^, it 
would be borrow^ed from the Apocryphal Gospel of Matthew. 
The narrative of that document, late in its present form, 
is doubtless in part based on much older originals, and 
challenges attention by its peculiarity : — 

“And on the third day after the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ the 
most blessed Mary went forth out of the cave, and, entering a stable, 
idaced the child in the stall, and the ox and the ass adored him. Then 
was fullilled that which was said by Isaiah the prophet, saying; The ox 
knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib. The very animals 
therefore, the ox and the ass, having liira in their midst incessantly 
adored him. Then was fulhlled that which was said by Abakuk the 


1 Macrobius, Sainnuilia, i. 18. ITutarch, I. and O, c. 28. Dionysos, it 
will be remembered, was pre-eminently the God of the winter months. 
Preller, (rnecdi, Myth. i. 539-541. 

Numbers xix. 

Bpeneer, T)e Leyihui^ Hehroformn^ 1. ii. c. 15, vol. i. p. B40, ed. 1(580. 

^ Plutarch, I. a)iil O. ec, 31, 41, 52. Cp. Tobit i. 5, as to “the heifer 
Baal.” Bed cattle, again, as well as black (ante^ p. 14(5), ^ve^e a special 
sacrifiee to Poseidon (Pindar, Pythia^ iv. 339). Mr. Frazer plausibly 
argues (i, 401-2) that the red-haired victim and the red cow were symbols of 
the Corn-God, and were meant to promote the ripening of the corn. 

" Plutarch, I. and 0. 30, 31. The ass in turn was “ red ” for the Egyptians 
{?7>.), and also for the Hebrews. Plevte,Jh( reliyion Pre-iiin((Hiie.s, 18(55, 
p. 150. 

Exodus xxxiv. 20. The legend that the Jews worshipped an ass-headed 
God doubtless derives from the fact that the Samaritan God Tartak (2 Kings 
xvil. 31) -was so figured. Pleyte, as above, citing the Talmud, Sanhedrim, 
fol. 63. Cp. Pleyte, p. 180,, and PL ix, x* 
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prophet, saying: Between two animals thou art made manifest. In the 
same place .Joseph remained with Mary three days” (o. 14). 

Here ive have a forced combination of the two myth-motives 
of cave and stable, both bound up with the worship of the 
Sun-God, who is cave-born as the oftspring of the Earth- 
Mother, and stable-born for the reasons we are now con- 
sidering. . The reference to Habakkuk (iii. 2) is not to the 
Hebrew as commonly rendered, but to the Septuagint, in 
which, by a slight variation in the vocalisation of one 
Hebrew word and the spelling of another, the words 
“years” and “make alive” (the marginal reading in the 
Authorized Version is “preserved alive,” the test reading 
“revive ”) are made to read as “ two living creatures,”^ so 
that we have the Greek version /teo-ij) 5vo ^o'mv 
“ between two living creatures thOu shalt be known.” 
Here then rises the interesting question. Does the Septua- 
gint proceed upon an Egyptian or other version of the ox- 
and-ass myth ? Let us see what the commentators have to 
say 

“ There is a -double reading of these words in the Septuagint version 
of them, and both very different from the Hebrew text. The one is, iu 

the niJils't of two Zu'e.s thou ,shalt he Jmoicn The other, by a change of 

the accent, is, in the muht of two animaU thou ahalt he hnown ; so the 
Arabic version. Theodoret makes mention of both, and inclines to the 
former ; ‘ some [he says] by two animals understand angels and men ; 
some the incorporeal powers near the divine Glory, the cherubim and 
seraihiim ; others the Jews and Babylonians ; but to me it seems that 
the prophet does not say animals, but lives, the present and future . . . . ’ 
The latter reading is followed by many of the ancients, whose different 
senses are given by Jerome on the place ; some interpreting them of the 
Son and Spirit, by whom the Bather is made known ; others of the two 
cherubim in Exodus, and of the two seraphim in Isaiah ; and there were 

some who understood them of the two Testaments, the Old and New' ; 

and others of Christ’s being crucified between two thieves....; but 
besides these different sentiments many of the ancients concluded from 
hence that Christ lay in the manger between two animals, the ox and 
the ass, and to which they refer in their ancient hymns. [Cognovit 
et asinus Quod -puer erat I)ominii8'] , 

The rest is modern Talmudism— the ancient ‘‘demoniacal 
Xiossessioii ” of verbalism over again. Nothing is to ])e 

^ Note in the “ Ante-Nicene Library ”-ed, of the A-pocryphal Gospels, p. 23. 

^ Gill’s Exposition of the Old Testament^ Doudney’s ed. iv. 777. 
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gathered save that the Septuagint somehoiv adopted tlie 
reading of “ tiYO creatures,” a formula unintelligible oii 
Biblical grounds, but explicable in all likelihood by the 
ancient ritual-usnge under notice. For the rest, the con- 
text in the Septuagint, “ thou shalt ))e acknowledged when 
the years draw nigh ; thou shalt be manifested when the 
time is come,” was well fitted to serve as a Messianic 
prophecy for the Hellenic Jews. But that a merely acci- 
dental reading or misreading of the Hebrew text could be 
the origin of the myth of the stable and the adoring ox and 
ass, as later found in the apocryphal Gosjiel, is incredible. 
The .stable, as we have seen, was an established myth, and 
the ox and ass were at home in the stable. If the translator 
of Habakkuk in the Septuagint was influenced by an 
Egyptian or Oriental mystery-doctrine, then we trace to 
pre-Christian times the entrance of the ox-and-ass myth 
into Judaic channels; if, on the other hand, the “two 
animals” was a (xuite fortuitous reading, we are left to what 
we otlierwise know of the mythological standing of the 
animals in question. Justin Martyr, who was pretty close 
to the myth-sources, has a statement that “David xiredicted 
■that he [Christ] would be born from the womb hrfon; snn 
anil iiioon.”^ The reference is to the corrupt passage 
Pg. cx. 3 ; and the translators of the Ante-Nicene Library 
version have this note : “ Justin puts ‘ sun and moon ’ 
instead of ‘ Lucifer.’ Maranus says David did predict, not 
that Christ would be born of Mary before sun and moon, 
but that it would happen before sun and moon that He 
would be born of a Yirgin.” Whatever “ David” said, we 
have here the glyph of the symbolic ox and ass at the 
Nativity. 

And the passage in Pseudo-Matthew is singularly sugges- 
tive of just such a process of legend-making from old ritual 
as has been above contended for. Here, as in the 
Protevangelion, the laying-in-the-manger is entirely dis- 
sociated from the birth, and is therefore the more confi- 
dently to be looked ujion as a piece of nai'rative framed to. 

^ Dialqri'ue with Trypho, e, 70. 
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meet a purpose ; just as the pragmatic account or the 
lightlesB cave is evidently intended to have a doetrinal 
significance. The need for such a doctrine lay in the 
pre-existence of cave-worship, especially in Mithraisin, 
from which Christianity so largely borrowed in other 
regards, and in the actual practice of a Pagan ritual in 
which a Child-God (as Ion) was exhibited as born in a cave ; 
and the need for the laying in a manger in presence of ox and 
ass can be explained only in a similar way. Thus estab- 
lished, the myth would easily reappear in the form of the 
animation by the child Jesus of figures of oxen and asses, ^ 
and in the appearance of oxen and asses in the fabulous 
cortege of the family in Egypt.^ 

Is it then reasonable, is it plausible, to assume that this 
certainly derivative legend, never accepted as canonical, 
suddenly caiitured the Hindus late in our era in its Chris- 
tianized form ? Are we not, on the contrary, driven irre- 
sistibly to ask, Is not the Christian ox-and-ass legend one 
of immemorial antiquit}" ‘? 

And here, at least, the Hindu sacred books and ritual 
offer something like a decisive answer. To begin with, 
xigni in the Eig Veda is constantly addressed as a new- 
born infant, he l)eing primarily the Eire, which is generated 
afresh eveiy time the aranis, the fire-sticks, are rubbed 
together, a iirocess conserved for religious purposes (as the 
sacred fire was rekindled in Mexico and elsewhere) for ages 
after that laborious process had become practically un- 
necessary. Thus, for one thing, the ever ne'w-born Agni 
of the Veda is associated with the crossed sticks, which on 
one theory are the origin of the cross symbol. But not 
only is Agni repeatedly adored as the new-born by his 
worshippers, lie is held to be similarly adored by the 
forces of Nature, as is the luminous Christ-child in the 
Protevangelion,'^ and by the Bevas; or divinities in 

“Agni, the briglit-botUed, as soon as bom, fills all dwellings with, 
shining light. \Yhen bom, thou, O.Agni, art the embiyo of heaven and 

^ Arabic Goqjel of Infancy^ c. 36. , Bseudo- Matthew, c, 19. 

c. 19. C|). Arabic Ooffjpel c.„ 3. 
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earth, .... variegated, infantine, thou dispersest the nocturnal glooms, 
. , . . Therefore the genetrices (of all things, the herbs) the cherishers (of 
all) with food, wait on thee who art the auginenter of food, with the 
saerilicial viandsd’^ 

The Vedic Gods render homage to Agni when he is born, and w’hen 
he passes resplendent from his parents the aranis.’’^'^ 

“ He [Agni] diffuses hajDpiness in a dwelling like a son newly born.”’* 

“ He [Agni] it is whom the two sticks have engendered like a new- 
born babe.”^ 

“ Thou [Agni] art born unobstructed of two mothers [f.c., either the 
hre-sticks or the heaven and earth] .... they have augmented thee with 

■■"butter.”^ ■ . ' . . ■ ' . .. ■■ ■ 

"So in the western world is Dionysos hailed ignigenam, 
satnmque itmirn, sohiviqiie himatrem, ‘^fire-born, twice-born, 
the only one with t'wo mothers.”^' And this transparent 
infant-myth is curiously interwoven in the Teda with the 
■other primeval inyths of coav and cave. 

“Agni, as soon as born, blazes brightly, destroying the Dasyus” 
[demons] “ and (dispersing) the darkness by his lustre ; he has discovered 
the COW'S, the waters, the sun.”'^ 

“In this w’orld our mortal forefathers departed after instituting the 
sacred rite, when, calling upon the dawn, they extricated the milk -yielding 
kine, concealed among the rocks in the darkness (of the cave). 

“ Rending the rocks they worshipjped (Agni) and other (sage*’’''^'^ 
everywhere their (acts): unprovided with the means of p' ""sagB 

cattle, they glorified the author of success, whence^J^j'^^ purv 

and w^ere thus enabled (to w'orship himjjKitl^^'y 
“ Devoted (to Agni) those leaders 


JLyc V WVJC'-I. o \k ^ 

upon (recovering) the cattle, forced tSUyS Dp,y 

the obstructing compact solid mountan'^r ' ^ "^00" y\ 

full of kine ^ 

‘ The scattered darkness was destroyed : the 


I’ficlianee; then the sun stood above the imdeoayin^^ ^ 


all that w'as right or wrong among mankind.”*^ 




,0" V 


Tbis last extra-obscure passage well exemplifies the lY 


les- 


^ Wilson’s trails, of Hig Veda SanMta, vi. (1888), pp. 1-2. 

‘■2 Senart, Efimi, p. 292, citing Mg Veda^ vi. 7, 4. 

» -Wilson’s trails, i. 184. ^ U, iii. 25S™4. 

5 Jd. iii. 250-7. Elsewhere, Agni is thrice born — in the air, in tlie earth, 
and in the water— the last, doubtless, being on account of the sun’s reflection 
there. Cp. Wilson’s tr. iii. 21, 34; vi. 119; and Grassmann’s, j)p. 45, 73. 
Ovid, Metam. iv. 11 ; Diodorus Siculus, iii. 61 ; iv. 4, 5. 

AVilson’s trans, iii.. 261. 

- ® IcL iii. 115-6, ' '■ y ■ 
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difficnlty, avowed by the best scholars,^ of making out what 
the "\'edas mean — a difficulty further deducil:)le from a 
comparison of the renderings of Wilson and Langlois with 
those of later CTerman translators, and of these last witli 
each other. }3ut the association of Agni with cattle and 
cave seems certain from that and the previous extract, 
and there is no great obscurity in these further passages : — 

‘‘Both the auspicious ones (day and night) wait upon him [Agni] like 
two female attendants, as lowing kine (follow their calves).’' 

“ The night and the day, mutually effacing each other’s complexion, 
give nourishment, combined together, to one infant [Agni] who, radiant, 
shines between earth and heaven;”^ 

Of these two extracts the first, is, thus rendered from the 
original in the G-erman metrical version of H. Grassmann : ^ 
''To thee, Agni, shout for joy {jauclizen) Night and the 
Dawn, as in the stalls cows cry to calves/’ Is it going 
too far to surmise that, seeing Agni himself, Fire-God and 
SurnGod, was hi the Yeda said to have been, "in the 
olden time, the bull and the cow,”^ the symbols of the 
Night and the Morning, here represented as saluting him, 
may even then have 1)een the Ox and Ass ? 

It is idle to seek to force the solution of such a proldem ; 
and in so far as the Vedic evidence goes, I leave the matter 
to the judgment of the reader, merely adding that when 
we compare the notion of the instantaneous growth of the 
new-born Agni (who "as soon as born fills heaven and 
earth with light,” and jmctivres, as he advances, the solid 

^ See Muir, Original Sanskrit, Texts, ii. 214. . It should be noted that 
'Wilson’s translation, which is here primarily used, follows the commentary of 
Bayana, as to the merits of which see Max Muller, pref., to 1st ed. of trans. of 
Vedic Hymns, S.B, IB On comparing the' passages here cited with the later 
renderings of Oldenberg, I find no vital differences. , In any case, we want in 
this connection to have the text as understood by the later Brahmans. 

- jR,V, I. 11. *2. Whlson’s trans. i. 246. .Oldenbergtranslates:-— “For thee 
Nights and Dawns have been lowing, 0 Agni, as milch-cows in the folds for 
their calf ” (S. B. E. xlvi. 193). 

JOF. I. xcvi. WUlson’s trans. p. 252. Oldenberg’s version runs: “Night 
and Dawn, who constantly destroy each other’s , appearance, siielde one young 
calf unitedly. The piece of gold [— Agni] shines between Heaven and Earth 
(S.B.E.xivi. 119). ^ 

S Leipzig, 1876, p. 8. ' 

Wilson’s trans. vi. (1888), p. 11. ■ '' 
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clovcV’;^ and who is further the “archer” and the “lord 
of night the Vedic address to Indra as having 


li /, WAXVy TV.- 1 J 1 ^ 

' discovered the cows hidden in the cave, and the 


CllSCOVeitJU iiic XXO-VA-V^V...- — - 4 1 

leo-end that these cows were stolen by the Asuras when 
we compare these data with the Greek myth of the night- 
waiting, cattle-stealing infant Hermes, it is difticnlt to doubt 
that the latter fable derives from the Aryan original 
preserved in the Veda. Whether the “ two mothers ” wet^j 
suo-^ested by the common myth of the suckling of the 
child-God by another than she who bore him, or whether 
the latter notion grew out of the misunderstood symbol of 
the two fire-sticks, or the mystic doctrine that the Sun-God 
was horn of both Heaven and Earth,® we need not attempt to 
decide. But as regards the Indian origin of the os-and-ass 
myth we get a fresh light when we connect the Vedic myths of 
the infant Agni (who, by the way, was specially evoked at 
the vernal equinox®) with the Ivrishnaite ritual of the Birth 
Festival. In the Jayantl form of the festival, the erecting 
of a. shed, the watching by it through the night, and tlf 
distribution of imacjcs, are important items.' Now, in 
the Catacomb sarcophagus, the basket containing the chUd, 
and the ox and ass, stand under a shynmj shed-roof standing 
on two posts, while none of the other figures do. Here 
there is neither cave nor inn-stable ; there is only a scenic 
shed, exactly answering to the shed of the Krishnaite ritual ; 
and to the right of that two palm trees, between wdiicli the 
mother sits. Eemarkably enough, one of those trees lends, 
as do the palms in the Koran legend of Map’, in the 
Buddhist legend of Maya, and in the account in Pseudo- 
Matthew (c. 20) of the wanderings of Mary and Joseph 
after the liirth. The trees clearly cannot be reconciled with 

cave or stable. ^ . . 

How then came this shed to appear in early Christian 
or semi-Christian sacred art, unauthorised either by the 


2 Id. i. 186, 188. 


Id. i. 16. 


1 'Wilson’s trans. iii. 120. 

■1 If?. ®. Wilson’s note. . „ • t--,- „ 

s Oiaenbers,' leaves open both views, eitmg bergaigne, Rdiyion Vediqec, 
i. 28. 238. Elsewhere fS.B.B. xlvi. 51) ho notes that “Agni, as is iicll 
known, is the son of the two worlds.” 

6 Id. i. 157, note.- ■ [ ' : , ■ ’ Weber, p. 228. 
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generally received cave legend or by the story in the third 
Gospel ? What possible conclusion is open to us save that 
it represents a usage in the dramatic ritual of some other 
eiiltus : and that it v^as this usage that was in view in the 
l^eculiar version of the story in the Apociwphal Gospels ? 
And, apart from the familiar myth of the births of Apollo 
and Buddha under a palm tree, what ritual usage do we 
know of that comes so close as that of Krishnaism ‘? Either 
the scene is ' Christian or it is Mithraic. If the latter, we 
have a phase of complete identity between the Persian and 
the Hindu cult, which need not surprise us ; and in that 
ease Mithraisni would be the channel through which 
the myth of ox-aiid-ass, stable-and-maiiger, came into 
Christianity. But if we supj^ose the bas-relief to be 
non-Mitliraic, then it mnst be held to be a close imitation 
of a ritual usage previously existing in India — the usage 
which survives in our own day. For the ass appears in 
Indian mythology as early as the Vedas, where already he 
has two characters, divine and demoniacal, being at one 
time the symbol of Indra, Krisbna’s predecessor, and at 
anotlier his enemy,^ As the friend of the l)lack and once 
demonic Krislina, he corresponds, with reversal of colour, 
to tlie ass of Eg^ypt, who was the s^unbol of the evil 
Typlion.“ Again, curiously, one of his Vedic epithets is 

childlike."*^ 

When, therefore, we find in the art of Buddhism, as in 
the Gandhara sculptures,^ a representation of a Nativity 
scene, in whicli a ^voniaii la,ys a child in a manger-basket, 
it is quite out of the question to look for the suggestion to 
the Gospels. In the scene in question, horses' heads appear 
ill the place of those of the familiar ox and ass; and here 
we are doubtless dealing with another solar symbol ; for 
tlie horse was in Persia specially associated with the sun. 
The ]>abe in this case may very well have been Agni, who 
in the \edii is driver of the white horses of the sun : and 
though, as we shall see, the Buddha myth has borrowed a 

^ ZooL IMiitli, ii. 370-4. 

- Pjutarc'li, IZiH anil cc. 30, 31, ^ Zoal, Myth. ii. 304. 

.Fergnssoii and Burgess, The Cave Tevix^les of India^ 1880, p. 138. 
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good deal from that of Exishna, it could also draw directly 
from the Vedic store. 

And if Western borrowing there were on the Hindu side 
— which will hardly now be ai’gued — it could perfectly well 
have been pre-Christian. The ass might be the ass of 
T5"phonj who was the chief God of the Semites in Egypt/ ^ 
though in ill repute with the Christians ;"and it may have 
been from this source that the Christians derived it. It is 
also possible that they made a not uncommon confusion 
between the ass of Typhon and the jackal-h.eQ>ded AnubiSj 
the Egyptian Hermes, both infernal and celestial,” 
who was held to represent Time,^ and who figured as the 
attendantmf Osisis. And when we are discussing origins, 
we should not forget the suggestion of Dupuis and Volney,^ 
that the birth of the Sun-Child between the ox and the ass 
is simply a fable based on the fact that in the zodiacal 
celestial sphere the sun would come, at the winter solstice, 
between the Bull and the Ursa Major, sometimes repre- 
sented by the ancients as a Boar, sometimes as the Hippo- 
potamus, sometimes the Ass, of Typhon. But the conception 
may well be older than the zodiac : the fundamental idea 
of the stable being, as we have seen, the sky as the home 
of the cloud-cows. The Sun-God is in this primary sense 
born of two mothers, Earth and Sky — of the Earth in the 
cave, of the Sky in the stable. 

Another detail comes in to extend the proof that the 
Christian legend borrows from the East. In the Catacomb 
fresco representing the (supposed) adoration of the Virgin 
and child by ttvo Magi, as reproduced in large and in colour 
in De Rossi’s Imagines Seleetae Deiparae Virginis,^ the dish 
tendered to the babe or mother by the right-hand man 
bears a small himan figxi^^e. What is the Christian explana- 
tion of that ? What hypothesis is more likely than that 
this is one of the Krishnaite images ? 

1 Professor Robertson Smith, Beligion of the Semites, p. 449. Cp. Tiele, 
HUt, of the E<pjpt. Melig^ Eng. tr. p.,48. 

2 Plutarch, Isis ami Qsiru, c. 44 ; Sharpe, Egyptian Mythology, pp. 8-9. 

3 xiote on eh» .xxij. § 13. 

^ Rome, 1863, ph v. Op. Boma Soti&^anea, as cited, ii. 140, 170. 
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That/ of course, remains a hypothesis. And, indeed, we 
are bound to keep in view that the manifold Egyptian 
ritual inct}} have included just such a ceremonjT- as that 
under notice. In the procession of Isis, as described 
by Apuleius, the ass is accompanied by a feeble old 
man — exactl}" the aged Joseph of the xipocryplial Gospels. 
And we know that the solarized Amunoteph III,,, who 
here seems to typify customary royal ceremoii}', figures 
in Egyptian sculpture as supernaturally announced, con- 
ceived, and born, very much as is Jesus in Christian 
legendd The messenger-God, Thoth, announces to the 
maid-mother the coming birth ; the Spirit-God Kneph 
miraculously impregnates her ; and the priests kneel and 
adore the new-born babe, holding up the cross of life. 
This must have Iieen a matter of ritual. In the Catacomb 
bas-relief and frescoes, again, the adorers, the ‘"Magi,” 
l)oth ill the picture with two and in that with four,^ wear 
the Phrygian or Mithraic cap ; but, instead of representing 
the venerable sages of modern Christian fancy, they 
are all young and beardless. The juvenile angel, again, 
exactly corresjionds to that which figures in the admittedly 
Mithraic remains in the Catacombs, as reproduced by 
Father Garucci and accepted by Canons Northcote and 
Brownlow. On the other hand, in the fragment of the 
earliest-dated Catacomb sarcophagus*^ held to be Christian, 
representing the ox and ass, the swaddled child, and two 
adorers, the men are rather of Western figure ; though at 
tlie end behind them a hand appears grasping a palm 
tree or branch. Thus there is the suggestion of the East 
as well as of Western assimilation. We cannot yet decide 
wdth certainty as to the myth's line of travel ; we can only 
decide that all Christian myth U an adaptation of previous 
myth. 

The case, I think, is thus far clear. The Krishna birth 


^ See the woodcut and explanation in Sharpe’s Brjyptian Mythology^ 
pp. 18-19. 

Roma Sotlcroiiea, as cited, ii. 169 : Imag. Sel, pL iii. 

It bears the names of the consuls of 34S • c.E. -See the cut in Roma 
Sotteranea, ii. 235, and in Open Courts as before cited. 
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myth is at bottom i)rimeval ; and it is highly probable that 
the Birth-Festival ritual, which Professor Weber supposes 
to have been based on Christianity, preserves prehistoric 
practice. At the midnight hour of the God’s birth there 
is a ceremony of a “pouring out of riches”^ (nn Guss 
Pieiclitlnuns) which it is a wonder the Professor does not 
hold to represent the offerings of the Magi. In all proba- 
bility it doe^ point to the ongin of that myth. The 
“ riches ” are symbolic, an offering of melted butter and 
sugar — surely the “nectar and pleasant ambrosia” with 
which Themis fed the babe Apollo f and with which the 
Hours feed the deathless child Aristseus, son of Apollo and 
Cyrene, and by some called Shepherd, Jove, and chaste 
Apollo, God of flocks;^ the milk and honey on which 
Dionysos and the child Jupiter^ were nourished ; the 
“butter and honey” that in the Hebrew propheF are 
named as the food of the child Immanuel to be born of 
the “virgin” of that time, and that were used in their 
rites (with milk for butter) by the early Christians, 
especially in the “Mysteiy of Infants,” till the Council of 
Trullo (held at Constantinople, in 691) forbad the usage, ^ 
doubtless because its pagan origin w^as recognized. And 
surely the ancient adoration of the ever-ne\v-born Agni was 
either the origin or the parallel of the offering of butter to 
the new-born Krishna, Does not the ^Yhole mass of data 
go to suggest that a more or less dramatic ritual has 
preserved a Babe- Sun- God worship from immemorial 
antiquity? In pre-Christian India it became actual 
drama, which the Festival ritual, with its multitude of 
images, appears to preserve as far as may be ; and I am 
much inclined to suspect that the form of part of the 
Protevangelion*^ comes of a semi-dramatic ritual, as the. 
adoration of the Magi must have done, and as the legends 

1 Treatise cited, p. 299, , ^ Horn. Hymn, 124, 

^ I^indar, Pijthkij ix. 97-106 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 81 ; Athenagoras,, 
A2 )oI. xiv. - • , 

^ Callimachus, Eymn to Pieus, 49 ; and note in Bohn trails, p. 12B. 

^ Isaiah Tii. 14-15. ' 

® Bingham^s ChYktm% Antiiiuitiesy%y, 2, § 3 (ed. 1855, vol. y. 242-3), 

^ Ohs, xiii xm ’ ' ‘ 
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of the Lord’s Supper and the rock-tomb burial certainly 
did.^ Be that how it may, the theory that Krishnaism 
borrowed either its myths or its rites from Christianity is 
now evidently enough untenable. 

Kill. The Myth of St. Chbistopheb. 

The study of a few of the minor myths of Christianity 
in connection with Krishnaism will be found no less 
instructive than the comparison of the central myth- 
motives of the two creeds. Always the lesson is that the 
mythology of Christianity was derivative ; and at times, 
though there can be no certainty, there is a curiously 
strong suggestion of direct Christian adoption of Hindu 
details. I have spoken of the item of the visit of the 
foster-father of Krishna to the holy city to pay his taxes, 
which in the Krishna myth is as it were naturally 
embedded in the narrative, while in the Christ myth it 
is grafted on loosely and precariously. But the same 
statement may be made even more emphatically in other 
regards. Professor Weber^ has assumed the priority of 
the “ Christophoros ” legend, in which St. Christopher 
under miraculous circumstances carries the rejuvenated 
Christ, the Christ-child, on his shoulders across a river 
by night. The Professor does not ask how it was that the 
idea of regarding Christ still as a child came to persist in 
the Church through so many centuries, and that only 
gradually did he come to 1)e pictured as a young man, and 
linaily as a man of middle age. We can see what pre- 
serves the child image in Krishnaism — the ancient usage 
of dramatic ritual, which is only partially overruled by the 
literary presentment of the stories of the God’s career. Now, 

- See hereinafter. Mitlivaism, § 4. 

- Here adopting a thesis of the pre-seientifie Giorgi — cited by Von Bolilen, 

JVos* Alta Iinlien, 18B0, i. 232. Von Bohlep states that Kleuker held the 
Christophorns story to be ot Indian origin ; but I cannot find such a remark 
in the j)iace cited. Kleuker did, however ( Ahhandlungen, as before cited, ii. 
234), argue that it was X)robably the Christians who borrowed from the 
Hindus, and that the apocryphal Gospels show distinct traces of Indian 
iuflueiiee. ' ' 
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by far the most probable hypothesis of the origin of the 
Christophoros myth is either that it was framed to explain 
a Pagan sculpture, or that, like so many others, it was 
invented late to explain some dramatic or other representa- 
tion — that there was a ritual in which the Christ-child, like 
the infant Dionysos in Greece, and the infant Horos in 
Egypt, was carried on a man’s shoulder, long before the 
legend of the colossal Christ-bearer was framed. 

For this hypothesis we have the most convincing evidence 
in the plural term Chnstophoroi^ found applied to martyrs 
in an alleged letter of the third century quoted by Eusebius.^ 
This term every orthodox authoritj' I have seen deduces 
from the epithet ‘‘ Theophoros,” said to have been applied 
to Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch ; and the usual explanation 
is that it means ‘‘full of Christ,” as Theophoros meant 
“ full of God.”^ The Bohn translator, Mr. Cruse, how- 
ever, insists on the etymological meaning of the word, 
writing that “ the martyrs were called, by a strong figure, 
Christophori, because they hove ; and Ignatius was called 
Theophorus for the same reason.” This, I suspect, is 
nearer the truth than Mr. Cruse was aware of. The name 
Theophoros would not have been attached to Ignatius 
had it not been in existence before. It literally meant, 
in classic usage, one “bearing or carrying a God and 
would naturally be applied to those who carried statues 
of the Gods in ceremonial or procession.^ There -were a 
score of such names in connection with the Greek rituals. 
Not to speak of the soldiers and police officers called after 
the weapons they carried, as the doryplioroi, aiclunoplionn , 
mastiff oplioroi^ rltabdo^dioroi^ eta,, there were the lihiopltoroi, 
the women who cariied the cradle-basket of Dionysos in 
his processions ; the kanepliomi, women who bore sacred 
baskets of another sort ; the oscliophoroi, noble youths who, 
in the disguise of , women, carried branches of vine in the 

1 Ecdes, Hid. iii. 10, \ ' ■ 

So, in effect, Bingham^ -i. ' 6 ; BkMle, Chridian Antiqultieii, jd. 1S4; 
Migoe, ad loc.; SinitH an4 Oheetham’s Diet, of Chmt. Antiq. ioih voce; etc. 

V; „ Liddell and Scott',,. citing JEsch, Fr. 224. 

"'/'L. ^ In such cases as .those mentioned by Pausanias, ii. 7, 11; vii. 20, 21, etc., 

' or in civic or royal processions.' ^ ’■ h. 
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festival from wliicli came the name ; the deijmnpJioroi, 
women who, as mothers, carried food for the youths ; the 
arrqjhoroi (or ersephonn), maidens wdio carried the mystic 
chest with nameless contents in the festival of Panathenaea ; 
the lampadoplionn,, wdio carried torches in the torch-races; 
and so on. Always the meaning is the literal canning of 
something. Hermes with the ram on his shoulders (the 
admitted origin of the Christian image of the Good 
Shepherd^) is Hermes Knoplioros, the ram-bearer. Only 
secondarily and indirectly could the word come to have the 
meaning of possessed by the God and the instance cited 
by Liddell and Scott, ^ in which the phrase is pains of 
'inspiration,'' is clearly in close connection with the primary 
meaning. In all probability the name Theophoros at times 
became a family one, just as that of Nikephoros, Victory- 
bearer,”^ which continued to subsist long after Pagan times 
among Christians. The generic Cluistojdioroi must 

have had some solider basis than an analogy from a 
metaphor. 

That the Christian myth of the Christ-birth is a con- 
coction from previous myths, we have already seen ; and 
that the borrowing was first made by WTiy of ‘‘mystery ” 
or ritual, the Catacomb remains go far to prove. We know 
too that in dhe Egyptian system, apart from the practice 
of carrying the new-born Sun-Child to exhibit him to the 
peojile,"^ there was a whole order of Pastophorol, bearers of 
the pastos, who according to one theory bore a shawd in the 
mysteries of Isis and Osiris, but “ according to another 
interpretation” — and a much more tenable one — “were 
so denominated from cariying, not a shawl, but a shrine 

^ See Smith and Cheetham’s Diet, tinder “ Good Shepherd.” Gp. Lundy, 
Monumental Christianity^ eh. vii.; Didron, Christiaji lamoyrayhy. Eng. tr. 
i. BS9, 341, and theiigures copied in Dr. Cams’s ai’t. in Open December, 
1899. This type also appears in Buddhist sculx^ture. 

From dilschylus, Ayam. 1150. , ^ See Athenseus, v. ‘27. 

Macrobins, Saturnalia, i. 18. ■ It is important to remember that 
Macrobitis says the child is carried ex mhjto, out of the imierniost sanctuary 
of the temple. The a,d 3 Tinn “was almost certainly in its origin a cave; 
indeed, in Greece it was often wholly or partially subterranean, and is called 
which is the Semitic means a cave ” (Smith, lieliyioii 

of the Semites, p. 183 ; cp, Tiele, 'ligyptian ReUyton,. p. 115). Here once 
more the Christian myth is led up to. 
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or small chapel, containing the image of the Godf''^ These 
Pastophoroi were a numerous and important body of. 
men,” who had allotted to them a part of the Egyptian 
temples, called the 'p^^.^hyphorion — a term adopted by the 
Jews in describing the temple of Jerusalem.'^ And they 
spread beyond Egypt, having a college ” or brotherhood, 
at Industria, a city of Liguria.^ Now, it may be argued 
that the term Christophoroi might be jocularly applied to^ 
Christians l)y analogy from these and other classes with 
the same name- suffix ; but that the Christians should have 
adopted it without some real reason is hardly supposable. 
And when we look into the admitted remains of early 
Christian ritual, we see at least hints of what the reason 
was. In early frescoes the Christian hierophant bears 
a ])astus, or a Mste,^ analogous to the sacred chest of 
Dionysos. They would hardly carry the serpent, as 
the kiste did ; but their shrine or chest carried something. 

It might be, then, that this was only the sacred hasp 
which to this day is ‘^the good God” in Catholic countries. 
But whence then came the idea of making the mythic 
Christophoros, giant as he was, carry the child Christ ? 
I can see no explanation save one or all of three : (1) that 
the persistent Pagan charge against the early Christians 
of eating a child in their rites^ rested on a ritual custom 
of exhibiting or eating the baked image of a child, a rite tO' 


1 Smith’ri Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiq., art. PaHtopiorio^. Ed. 1849.,, 
p. 871. Compare Apuieius ( M eta morph oae-'t, bk. 11), who speaks of the 
Pastophori as carrying “the sacred images” and “breathing effigies” 
(mmulacrit splnoitia ). See also last i>ar. of the book. 

1 Macmheeii, iv. 88. . 

Smith’s Diet, as above, citing MaHei, Mhr. Venm. p. 280. Apnleius- 
loeates a college of them at Cenchreoe. - 

See Boma Sotteranea^ ed. 1879, i. 862. PI. xi. 

Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 85 ; ii. 14 ; Eusebius, Ecvle,^. Hht. v. 1 : Athena- 
goras, Aj)oL c. 8 ; Origen, Agaimt Celmoi, vi. 27 ; Miu. Felix, ec. 9, 10, 30, 81 ; 
TertulUan, Apolog. cc. 7, , 8, 9. 

Note the image oil the platter of the “ Magus,” referred to in Bee. xii. 
Baked images were known 'in. , the sacrifices of the poor in antiquity 
(Herodotus, ii. 47); and in' Mexico' dough images of the God were eaten 
sacramentally. See H. H. Bancroft, Native liacea of the Pavific Ptaten,. 
iii. 297-800, 889; n.,821, " A' very, extensive list of cases in which either a 
baked or an unbaked image of' a child or adult is ceremonially eaten in 
ancient and modern times. is. given; by Mr. Frazer, Golden Bough, ii, 68, 79-84,. 
and notes. 7) gives accounts of the substitution of 
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wliieli, as being a sacred mystery,^ the Christians were 
unwilling to confess or (2) that in the Christmas 'celehra- 
tion a real or dummy child was actually carried in the 
sacred basket, just as Dionysos was in his, or as Horos was 
represented in Egypt, and as a child niaij have been in the 
rites of Mithra ; or (3) that the many representations of 
the carrying of a Divine Child bj^ Hermes or by Hercules in . 
Greek sculpture may have set illiterate Cliristians, after the 

images for human heads as sacrifices to Hades, and again of heads of garlic 
and poppy for human heads hi sacrifice to the Goddess Mania, mother of the 
Lares. Yet again, Ovid (Fasti, v. 621-81) tells of the substitution of rush or 
straw images for old men formerly sacrificed in the worship of Vesta. 
Mommsen, whose chapter (xii.) on the religion of Rome is a mosaic of 
incoherent generalizations, declares in his customary manner that “it is only 
an unreflecting misconception that can discover in this usage a reminiscence 
of ancient human sacrifices.” He then explams that the Romans acted in 
the spirit of their merchants, who were legally free to “ fulfil their contracts 
merely in the letter”; that they in ail seriousness practised “ a pious cunning, 
which tried to delude and pacify ” the deity “ by means of a sham satisfac- 
tion.” Of ^Yhat then was it a sham? 

1 The existence of secret mysteries among the early Chi'istians after the 
second century is abundantly shown in Clarkson’s iJiscour^^e couaeniiiifi 
Litiii'fiies (Select IVorks, Wyelifte Society’s ed. 1846, pp. 266-277). And see 
Dr. Edwin Hatch’s posthumous work, The Injluence of Greeh Idcta^ and 
Usafies upon the Christian Church, 1890, pp. 292-805, where it is frankly 
admitted that the Christians imitated I’agan methods. In practising secrecy 
in particular the Christians only followed the general Pagan usage. Compare 
Clai'kson’s citations with Herodotus, 2 )asnini, 

See Tertullian, Apolotfy, c. 7, where the denial is anything but straight- 
forward. We may rest content with an orthodox explanation ; “ The method 
of celebrating baptism, confirmation, and the eueharist ; the nature and effect 
of these ordinances ; the sublime doctrine of the Trinity ; and the Creed and 
Lord’s Prayer, were only communicated to converts about the time of their 
baptism. Christians were ahsoluteln pvohihited from revealiny this informa- 
tion to catechumens or infidels; and whenever the early Christian writers 
speak on such topics (except when controversy compels them to a different 
course) thei’e is usually some reserve in their manner, some reference to the 

peculiar kiiowledye of the faithful This primitive discipline is sufficient to 

account for the tacts that very few allusions to the liturgy or eueharistie 
seiu'iee are found in the wti tings of the Fathers; and that on the more 
solenin 4 )art of consecration, etc., they are almost entirely silent” (Rev, W. 
Palmer, (Jrufines lAturgkm, 4th ed. L 14; cp, p. 33). See also the Rev. Wh 
Trollope’s editiozi of the Greek Liturffy of St. James, 1848, p. 15: “The 
Fathers in general, when speaking of the Eucharist, enter as little as possiUe 
■into ,detuilF Mr. Trollope’s explanation — ^that they feared to expose the 
mysteiies to ribaldry™ is clearly inadequate, and contains but a small part of 
the probable truth. He comes to the conclusion that no liturgy was pubiished 
till late in the fourth centmy, when the Church was no longer in fear of its 
enetnies. The just inference is that, when the- popularity of the cult made 
the old secrecy impossible, its ritual was . to' a large extent shorn of the 
grosser usages derived from Paganism. ■ If the. eueharist ritual all along was 
just what was set dowm in the Gospels, ^yhy should the early Fathers have 
kept up any air of mystery ? ' 
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fall of Paganism, upon the framing of an explanatory 
Christian tale. And all three theories are so probable, and 
so much implicated one with the other, that we are not free 
to reject an^L As to what may seem to many readers the 
most unlikely of all — the eating of the baked image of a 
child — there is really most evidence. It is an admitted 
historic fact that in some of the churches, after the 
abandonment of the practice of eating an actual lamb 
in the eucharist at Easter, there arose the practice of 
eating a baked image of a lamb.^ Without suggesting a 
similar process of substitution, we may reasonably surmise 
that the injans farre conte.ctus of the Pagan charge^ was 
really a model of a child in dough, after the manner of 
so many pagan cults in all ages. The more closely we 
look into Christian myth taken in connection with the 
distinct records of pre-Christian ritual, the more clear does 
it become that the accepted notions of the rise of the cult 
are hopelessly wide of the facts. 

First as to the charge of ritual child-eating. On this 
obscure problem it has to be remembered that others than 
the Christians were accused of killing children in religious 
rites. Thus, to say nothing of the Carthaginians and 
other Semites, JiivenaP alleges that the Armenian and 
Syrian haruspices at Eome would sometimes augur from 
the entrails of a boy; and, according to llohammedan 
accounts, the Harranians in the Middle Ages annually 
sacrificed an infant, and, boiling down its flesh, baked it 
into cakes, of which only freeborn men were allowed to 
partake.”^ Here, too, of course, there is room for doubt, 
^ as there is again in regard to the statement of Procopius 


1 Hatch, as cited, p. 300. ^ Miniioius Felix, c. 9. 

vi. 548-552. As to the saerihqmg of boys, see the passage in Horace, 
Epod. V., which evidently preserves trace of an ancient usage. 

Robertson Smith, lleligion of the Semitenj p. 348, citing the Fihni<[, and 
Chwolsohn. Cp. the note of Eimenhorstius in Ouzel’s ed. of Minucius Felix 
(1672, p. 87) as to the ancient eucharistic j)ractice of maldng bread with the 
blood of a child, wliieh might or might not die. And see in Buvy’s HUtory 
of the Later Raman Empire, ii: 389, the story of how the people of Fergamos, 
when besieged by the Arabs in 717, took a pregnant girl, cut up the mother 
and thefuitus, boiled them, and so made an unguent for the soldiers’ gauntlets. 
Gothka, i. 25. Op. Alahon,. life of BeUsamiB, 2d. ed. p. 262. 
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that the Franks in the vsixtli century sacrificed children 
to idols. But the important fact remains that the Ohristiaiis. 
retained for their sacramental food the; old name of 

the victim,” and the Gospels^ all dwell on the eating and 
drinking of the God’s body and blood with a literalness 
that is unintelligible on the hypothesis of mere originating 
allegory. It is true that for the ancients it was a common- 
place to call bread ‘‘ Ceres,” and wine Liber ” or 

Dionysos but that was just because in a special and 
peculiar sense Ceres and Liber stood for the sources of 
bread and wine, and might with literal fitness be so called 
in the ritual of their cult ; whereas the Christ myth has 
on the face of it no such pretext. The whole series of the 
later Fathers anxiously explain that the Gospel phrase is 
figurative ; but no one ever explains why such a revolting- 
figure should have been used. They had need deny 
the literal meaning, which laid them open to just such 
reproaches as they wnre wnnt to cast at the pagans ; 
but it is clear that in the shadow^ of the Church there 
ahvays subsisted a concrete conception, which finally took 
the doctrinal form of Transubstantiation. And as it is now- 
an admitted principle of comparative mythology that where 
there is a sacred banquet in connection with a worship, 
with a specified sacred food, it is the God that is eaten, ^Ye 
may take it as nearly certain that just as some Christian 
groups ate a baked image of a lamb, others wmild carry 
the freedom of symbolism further and make a dough image 
of a child. The lamb itself w^as the symbol of the God ; 
and the disuse of an actual lamb was doubtless motived 
by the not uncommon dislike to the eating of flesh. A 
baked image, after all, would still be a symbol ; and wlien 
once the s.ymbolism had gone so far, there w^as no reason 
wh}' the mystic God should not be represented in the 
shape of a child, as of old. 

When nothing in human or animal form wars baked for 
the old cult-offerings, the mere round cake (often marked 

1 See Matfc.xxvi. 20-28; Mark siv. 22-24 ; Duke xxii. 19-20; John vi. 4S-oS, 
Cicero, De Nat. Deo}\ iii. 16 ; Clemens khxmdvmvLByProtreptAi, (Trans. 

" in'^'Ante-Nicene Lib.- pv 84.)" - - ■ ^ 
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by a cross, as in the hot-cross-buii still in Christian use) 
stood for the God or Goddess as Sun or Moon ; and this 
is the explanation of the Catholic wafer, reverently described' 
and worshipped as “Jesus” or “God” in Anglican High 
Church ritual at the present time. Jesus is there revealed 
by his devoutest worshippers as a Sun-God. But there is 
no evidence for* an early use of the wafer ; which indeed 
was too close to pagan sun-worship^ in the pagan period 
to be readily acceptable by a sect desirous of marking itself 
off from its leading competitors. It was apparently adopted 
with other institutions of sun-worship after the Pagan cults 
were disestablished, when the Church could safely use their 
symbols and turn their usages to economic account- 
economic in both senses of the term, since the priestly 
miracle of the Eucharist was one of the main grounds of 
ecclesiastical influence and revenue, and the wafer withal 
was extremely cheap. 

Alike then as to the Gospel myth and the charge of 
child-eating, a baked image seems the probable solution. 
And that this rite, like the others, was borrowed from 
■previous cults, is proved by a remarkable passage in I lin^ 
as to the praise due to the Eoman people for “ having put 
an end to those monstrous rites ” in which “ to murder a 
man was to do an act of the greatest devoutness, and to 
eat his flesh was to secure the highest blessings of health.”^ 
It is not clear that this refers to the Druids, ** mentioned in 
the context ; in any ease there are many reasons for 
holding that a sacrament of theophagy was in pre-historie 
times widely practised f and even if the sacramental and 

1 The usa^^'e was to eat round panieula after a sacrifice. Pollux, 
tkon vL 6. ’^Cp. Suetonius, in Vitell c. 13, and SmitlTs Diet, of Ant,, art. 
Canephoro^. See the question of the pagan origin of the wafer discussed in 
Pionia Avtiqua et Recent, ed, 1B89, pp. 44-5. 

Hnt. Nat, -Kxx, i. ^ .. 

« But see Strabo, bk. iv. c. iv. § 5, where the Druidical saeriiiees are 
specified, with the remark that the victims are said to have been crucified m 
the ippipipfl— another noteworthy clue to the Christian myth. 

4 It has been ingeniously argued by Professor Bobertson Smith ( Iteliqhm oj^ 
the Semiteii, pp. 341-6) that human sacrifices did not ante-date those of 
animals but came to be substituted for these at a time when the early way 
■ of re<-»‘arding the animal as a member of the tribe had become psychologically 
obsolete. The great difSeulties in the way, of such a theory are (1) that, even 
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theopliagous usages which chronically revived or obscurely 
persisted among the Jews^ be held to have died out among 
them at the beginning of the Christian era, the Christians 
seem to have had alongside of them, in the cult of Dionysos, 
an example which thej^ were as likely to follow as that of 
the Mithraic resiirrectionnitiial and Lord's Supper. The 
survival of a s^unbolical cannibalism — the eating of the 
baked image of a child — in the Dionysian mysteries,^ is the 
most probable explanation of the late myth of the Titans 
rending the child Dionysos in pieces, and further of the 
in3dh of the rending of Orpheus, which was bound up with 
the Dionysiak. Though the former tale was allegorically 
understood of the spread of vine-culture,^ that would hardly 
account for its invention ; nor would the allegory put a 
stop to the ritual practice., 

A connection between the child-carrying and the ritual of 
child-eating, again, is brought out in the peculiarly parallel 
case of the ritual of the arrepJioroi or bearers of nameless 
things " in the cult of Erichthonios at Athens." The 
explanation of the myth of the child in the chest that was 
not to 1)e opened is probably that given by Miss Harrison,^ 
to the effect that the Kistae carried b}^ the maidens contained 
figures of a child and a snake. These figures would liardty 

if primitive inei) sacrificed animals as members of the tribe, t,hej had stili a 
psychic reason for selecting aniinaJs rather than men; and (2) 'that in most 
cults human sacrifice figured as a far-ofi thing, while the animal sacrifice 
survived. Cp. Maerobius, Hatunialia, L 7. Human sacrifices, further, were 
in many cases avowedly superseded by offerings of images, where animal 
sacrifices went on. In any case, the habit of eating the* sacrificed animal 
would psychologically involve the eating of the sacrificed man, wdiieli is the 
point in hand. As to the deification of the victim, see Smith, as cited, and 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, eh. iii. 

^ Cojupare Robertson fSmith, Jleligion of the Semites, pp. 336-340. 

2 Clemens (as cited ; trans. pp. 27, 30, 33) distinctly associates the eating 
of raw liesh” with the mystery in which the rending of the child Dionysos 
by the Titans was commemorated ; and probably some groups continued to 
eat one of the God’s symbol-animals while others substituted images, as 
among the Christists. But the Orphic poems, to which we owe this'iDliase 
of the Dionysiak myth, give, the detail that the Titans who surprised the boy 
had covered themselves ivith 'plaster, a proceeding of the Dionysiak festivals 
(Muller, Lit. Auc. Greece, c. xvi. § 7); and here we seem to have a derivation 
from the usage of baked images. ■ ■ , . 

Rreller, Griech. IMgth. i. 554 ; Diodorus Siculus, iii. 62, 

!Pansamas, i. IS, 27. 

Mifthology ami Monuments of Ancient Athens^ 1890, pp.,xxvi.-xxxv. 
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l)e of marble, ^Ybich would be impossibly heavy : they are 
likely enough to have been of baked flour. But the myth 
of Erichthonios, born of Gaia/ the Earth, is only a variant 
of that of Dionysos, born of Demeter, the Earth Mother, 
or of Semele, equally the Earth f and again of that of 
Agdistis, borne by the Earth to Jupiter.^ We have seen 
that the Divine Child figured in the birth-ritual of Dionysos 
as in that of Horos ; and as the images in the other rituals 
would have a sacrosanct virtue, the eating of them sacra- 
mentally would be a natm*al sequence. In the artistic 
treatment of the myth of Erichthonios, as Miss Harrison 
points out, the lid of the chest is of wicker-work. The 
whole may well have been a basket, like the lihion of 
Dionysos.^ On that view the carrjdng of the image was 
simply a variant of the usage of carrying an actual child — 
a practice always open to, the objection that the child 
might at any moment take to crying. In ordinary animal 
sacrifice it was considered fatal to the efficacy of the rite if 
the victim showed any reluctance f and even if the child 
were not to be sacrificed, his crying would be apt to pass 
for a l)ad omen.^ 

Given, however, the pre-Christian existence of a child- 
carrying rite, in connection with the Christian festival as 
obsei’ved in the Egyptian and Mitliraic cults, or as practised 
in the Dioiiysia ; and given the adoption of this rite by 

^ Paiisanlas, i. 2, end. 

Sir George Cox (Mythol. of Aryan Nations, ed. 1882, 260, noU'j- 

observes that “no Greek derivation has been attached to this name, which 
certainly cannot be explained by reference to any Greek word.” But it has 
not been noted that in modern Servia to-day Semlje is actually the word for 
the Earth. And the Servians have many mythic ideas in corninon with the 
Greeks. See Ranke, q/ jSV/tm, Eng. trans. pp. 42-4B. 

Arnobius, Ad'V, Gentes, v. 5, 10. 

But cp. the Eieusinian formula:— “ I have received from the box; having 
done, I put it in the basket, and out of the basket into the chest ” (Giemeiis, 
as cited, p. 32), This testimony is confused by the different version in the 
same author: — “I have eaten out. of the drum, I have drunk out of the 
cymbal, I have carried the Cernos [said by the scholiasts to be a fan :::::: Uknon '] ,, 
I have slipped into the bedroom.” r Op, Eirniicus, Be Errore, 19. 

As to the same idea in connection with the sacred victim among the 
Khonds, see Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 886-7. 

Compare, however, the sinister process of primitive casuistry by which 
the Mexicans, in sacrificing their, children, sought to feel that the inevitable 
tears were the xDromise of abundant rain and harvest (Lecture on “The Ancient 
Relii^ious of Anieidca ”'in the WoNd, p. 860). 
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Cliristism, the idea of making the mythic Giant Ghristo- 
phoros separately cany the Christ-child across a rirer.it 
might be supposed, could be grafted fortuitously on the old 
ritiiaJ-motive. It being necessary to have a story of the 
child being carried somewhere, a river was a possible 
enough invention. But here again the hypothesis is upset 
when we turn to the light which Professor Weber so 
strangeW ignored — that of the mytholog}' of Greece. The 
carrying of a Divine Child bj^ a Divine Person — a very 
small child by a very big person— is one of the commonest 
figures in Greek religious art. In Hindu pictures the babe 
Krishna is carried by Vasudeva in its swaddling clothes* 
In Greek sculpture Hermes carries the babe Dionysos 
“ carefully wrapped up to his nurses. At times he bears 
it on his shoulder.^ He also carries the boy to heaven.^ In 
the drama of Euripides he carries the swaddled and cradled 
child Ion to the temple/^ Similarly he carries the infant 
Aristeus, the Sun-Child, from his mother to the nourish- 
ing Plours and he carries in turn the child Herakles.'’' 
Yet again, as Psyehopompos, he carries Psyche over the 
and here, in a myth-motive, we have a marked 
parallel to the ritual motive of the river-crossing in the 
Krishna tale. And this recurs, for we have Herakles 
represented carrying Zeus over the a-afer, “ a still enig- 
matical representation,” says Miiller.'^ Herakles, 3^et 
again, carries his own infant Ttdephos in his hand or 
arm ;^ and Teleplios is a Divine Child, figuring in a Birth- 
Eitual in swaddling clothes.**^ On vases, too, we have 
Peleus lidding the child Achilles, and so on — the repre- 
sentations are endless. Dionysos himself, in one myth, 
carries PIe]phaistos, drunk, to heavend^ How far the motive 
may have been ritiiall}" associated with a passing over 

i K. 0. Miiiler, Ancient Art, pp, 492-4; Apollodorus, bk. iv. c. in. § 2. 

- Pausanias, iii. IS. Io?i, 31-40, Ir597“l600. 

Pindar, Pnihia, ix. 95-97. “ Miiiler, Ancient Art, p. 554. 

Id p. 486; 

Id p. 5G2. Compare the myth of Typlion carrying the disabled Zeus 
over the sea on his shoulders. Apollodorus, I* vi. 3. 

^ Muller, p. 558. ® Id, p. 559. 

io Id p. 571. Pausanias,' i, 20, ^ 
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^vate^^ it is difficult to decide ; but when ^Ye are asked to 
believe that the Christophoros legend, in which Pagan 
m.yth and art and ritual were eked out with Christian fiction, 
so impressed the Hindus at an early period in our era that 
they transferred it bodily to the worship of their God 
Krishna, it is difficult to take the suggestion seriously. On 
the contrary, we are again moved to answer that, if either 
cult borrowed from the other, it must have been the Chris- 
tians who borrowed from the religious drama or dramatic 
ritual of the Hindus. Once more, the carrying of the child 
Krishna across the mythological, river by Vasudeva is 
naturally embedded in the Krishna legend; while in 
Christian niYdliology the story is patently alien, arbitrary, 
and umnotived, save in so far as it rests on the ancient 
epithet Clirktophoros ; on the familiar presentment of 
Hermes or Herakles carrying a Divine Child, at times 
over water ; and on the inferable usage of carrying a child 
or an image representing the new-born God in early 
Christian ritual. And, finally — what I cannot l)iit think 
a noteworthy coincidence — the festival day of St. Chris- 
topher is placed in the Roman Catholic Calendar on the 
25th (Jaij of July, precisely at the time of year when, in the 
Hindu ritual, and almost certainly in the early Hindu 
drama, Yasudeva would be rep^reseiited as carrying Krishna 
across the river.^ Clearly the Indian date cannot be 
borrowed from the Christian ; it depends on the Birtlr 
Festival, which is as wide as possible of the Christian 

^ Dionysos, we know, was lord of the whole element of moisture (Plutarch, 
I. and 0. B5), and in one myth passes as an adult over the sea (above, p. 83) 
— a solar item, which might very well be symbolized in the ritual of the Babe- 
Sun-God. In many Hindu ceremonies, again, water is devotionally 
employed as being the 'product of the sun. One suspects the same 
myth-motive in the story of the kingly child Pyrrhus of Achillean descent 
being carried across aniver, when dying from pursuers, in the arms of a man 
named AcMlleti. Pynhus in the story is put on his father’s throne by force 
at the age of twelve — a .very mythical-looking narrative {Plutarch, PericleB^ 
ce. 2, 3). Again, the people of Ciazomenas had a grotto called the grotto of 
Pyrrhus’ mother — presumably a Birth' Cave — and a tradition about l^yrrhus as 
a shepherd (Pausanias, vii ’5). ' Apparently Pyrrhus was mythically handled 
very much as was Cyrus before him. 

^ This was also, as already noted, the first day of the Egyptian year ; and 
the festival of the ‘‘Birthday of the Eyes of Horos” was held on that clay or 
the day preceding. ’ " " - 
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Nativity. It wiH need some satisfactory explanation of Bt. 
Cliristoplier's date on other lines to destroy the possibility 
of the surmise that it was determined by the Hindu 
practice ; and in any case we must infer a non-Christian 
origin. 

XIV. Indian and Christian Eeligious Praha. 

In an argument which so often insists on the priority of 
dramatic ritual to written legend, it may be well to take 
passing note of the state of opinion as to the origin and 
liistoij ot Indian drama. On that as on so many other 
points, Professor Weber is found surmising Greek influence, 
and so putting the great period of the Hindu theatre com- 
paratively late. It is needless here to go into that question 
fully. The points for us ai’e that in any case Hindu drama 
Mas highly developed at a period before the suggested 
importation of Christian legends ; and that, since in all 
early civilizations religion and drama were closely related 
because originally one, there must have been an abundance 
of sacied diama in India before the Christian era, as there 
has been since. We have seen the concrete proof of this 
in the admitted existence of an early religious drama in 
which figuied the demonic Eansa as enemy of Erishna. 
And ev en if Greek influences did affect Hindu dramatic 
piactice after the invasion of Alexander, even to the extent 
of bringing Western mystery-ritual into the Indian (a 
sufficiently unlikely thing), the fact would remain that 
India had these ritual elements from pre-Christian sources. 
But^ inasmuch as Professor Weber’s argumentation on 
Indian matters is in a manner interconnected, and his 
theory of dramatic imitation tends to prop up his theory of 
religious imitation, it may be pointed out that his opinion 
on the dramatic question is widely at variance with that 
of other distinguished Indianists. Wilson, whom Weber 
more than once cites in self-support on other questions, is 
here very ^emphatically opposed to him. “It is not 
impiobable, sav's Webei', “that even the rise of the 
Hindu drama was influenced by the performance of the 
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drama at the courts of G-reek kings.”^ Saj's Wilson, on 
the other hand ; — 

“ Whatever may be the merits or defects of the Hindu drama, it may 

be safely asserted that they are unmixedly its own. The science of 

the Hindus may be indebted to modern discoveries in other regions, and 
their mythology may have derived legends from Paganism or Chris- 
tianity; but it is impossible that they should have borrowed their 
dramatic compositions from ‘the people either of ancient or modern 
times .... The Hindus, if they learned the art from others, can have been 
obliged alone to the Greeks or to the Chinese. A perusal of the Hindu 
plays will show how little likely it is that they are indebted to either, as, 
with the exception of a few features in common which could not fail to 
occur, they present characteristic varieties of conduct and construction, 
which strongly evidence both original design and national development.” ^ 

Probably no one who reads Wilson’s translations and 
compares them with the classic drama and, say, the Chinese 
Laou-Seng-Urk^ will have much hesitation in acceding to 
Wilson’s opinion. Nor is Lassen less emphatic. '‘‘In the 
oldest Buddhist writings,” he points out, “ a visit of play- 
actors is spoken of as something customary”;'^ and he 
insists again ^ “ that the dramatic art in India is a growth 
wholly native to the soil, without foreign influence in 
general or Greek in particular.” The origination of 
Indian drama, he adds, in the former passage, “ must 
certainly be put before the time of the second Asoka; 
how much earlier it is naturally impossible to say.” Any- 
one who reads Wilson’s version of the “ The 

Toy Cart,” dated by him between a century u.c. and the 
second century c.e., will I think be convinced that the 
“ origination ” must be carried a very long way back,^ 
That drama really represents in some respects a further 
evolution — I do not say a higher pitch of achievement — 

^ Berlin lecture cited, 25 ^^IndUclie Skizzen, p, 28. 

2 Theatre of the Bindm^ pref. pp. xi. xii. 

^ Eng. trails. London, 1817. Gp. the Brief View of the Chinese Dramo 
prefixed. ^ 

^ Indische Alterthumakunde, ii. 502. See Korosi's analysis of the Tibetan 
*‘I)ulva,” in Asiatic Eesearche,% xt, 50, the testimony cited by Lassen. The 
antiquity of much of the “Lnlva” is disputed by Weber, Bht. of Ind. Lit, 
Eng- tr. p. 199. But cp: p. 198, note 210. 

5 JmhAZf. 1L1157.. ^ 

Lassen (Ind,. Alt, ii, 1160) dates the play about the end of the first 
century c.n. ; "WebeT f Indische: Studien^ ii. 148) in the second century. ^Soe 
Muir, Original BmskHtTex% iL.lT*', 
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tliafi the drama of Greece and could only have been 
possible after a very long process of artistic development ; 
lienee Kalidasa may well belong, as Weber suggests, to a 
later period than is commonly supposed.^ But this still 
leaves the beginiiings of Indian drama very far off. 
And seeing that the common people in modern times still 
played the history of Kama on his festival dayf— apparently 
following a custom of older date than the Ramityana poem 
itself, it is a reasonable conjecture that the literary drama 
arose in India, as in Greece, out of the representations at 
the religious festivals. It has certainly small trace of the 
Greek spirit : ^ it is much more akin to the romantic drama 
of modern Europe. 

For the rest, there is, I suppose, no connection with the 
theatre in the meaning of the name Devaki, which, it 
appears, has onh’ loosely and indirectly the significance of 
‘‘the Divine Lady,'' and strictly means “the player" or 
“ she-ifiayer," Weber translates it Sjnelc min, and Senart 
with no allusion to any theatrical significance.^ 
Nor can I find any explanation of the phrases : “I, who 
am a person of celestial nature, a mortal Vasudera,'' and 
“ I, a man of rank, a Vainidrra,'' occurring in The Totf 
Carf,^^ save Wilson’s note on the former passage that 
Yasudeva = Krishna. These passages do not seem to have 
])een considered in the discussions on Krishnaism. They 
serve, however, to repeat, if that be necessary, the refuta- 
tioii of the Christian thesis that the name Yasudeva w^as 


‘ of ImL rp. 200-207. 

See the A4<iiic Mexearchet^, i. 258; and tlie Asiatic Journal, iv. 130, 185, 

N. B. 

The remark of Donaldson (Theatre of the Greeks, 7tli ed. p. 7, note) that 
the Indian stage, even if aboriginal, riuit/ have derived its most enarac- 
tell Stic features from the Greek,” is professedly based on the proposition that 
there is every reason to believe” that Krishna “ an imported deiti/d'^ 
K. 0. Muller {Hist, of the Lit.of Anc. Greece, ah. xxi, § 2) asserts incidentally 
that ^‘The dramatic poetry of the Indians belongs to a time when there had 
been much intercourse between Greece and India,” but offers no arguments, 
and presumably foliow's some earlier Indianist. Weber, while leaning to the 
view of Greek origins, admits (Hist. p. 207) that “no internal connection 
with the Greek drama exists.” 

Weber, Vcher die K., pp. 318; Senart, -^23. Senart jioiiits out, 
how'ever, that in the Mahabhtota- the father of Devaki is a Gandbarva, — 

a '•‘singer of heaven,” 

'■ Theatre of the WuduB, i. 28, 145. Op. p. 26, n. 
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based on tliat of Joseph; and Wilson’s note indicates 
sufficiently his conviction of the antiquity of Krishnaism./' 
In Act V. of the same play (p. 90) the epithet Kemra 
(“ long-locked,” constantly associated with Krishna, 

is without hesitation taken by him to apply to the same 
deity. It is one of the commonest characterizations of the 
Sun-God in all mythologies. 

The question as to the practice of dramatic ritual among 
the early Christians, of course, needs a fuller investigation 
than can be thus given to it in a mere comparison of 
Christism and Krishnaism. Suffice it here to say that 
already orthodox scholarship is proceeding to trace jiassages 
in the apostolic Epistles to surmised ancient liturgies ; ^ 
and that such a passage as opens the third Hermon of St. 
Proclus'^ (Bishop of Constantinople, 432-446), comparing 
the pagan and Christian festivals with only a moral 
differentiation ; the repeated exhortations, in his fourth 
Sermon, to mothers, fathers, and children to '' come and 
see” the Yirgiii and the swaddled child in the cradle;*^ 
his long account (Sermon vi.) of the dialogue between 
Joseph and Mary ; and in general all his allusions to 
festivals and mysteries, point clearly to a close Christian 
imitation of pagan dramatic practices.'^ It is further a 
matter not of conjecture, but of history, that the old play on 
the Suffering Christ ” is to be attributed to Gregory of Kazi- 
anzen; and Klein, the German historian of the drama, 
decides that the sacrament of the Mass or the Communion 
is ‘‘ in itself alreachj a relifjious drania, and is the ariijinaJ 


See the i\rticle of Dr. Jessop in the Ea^mitor, June, 1889. 

^ Migne, Patroloffhe Ciiraiiti Series Grara, tom. Bo. 

Serm. iv. 2, Col, 711. The representation as thus described followed the 
apocryphal Gospels in placing the birth in a cave. But instead of the “ ox 
and ass” of the normal show (which would then be too notoriously Pagan) 
there are mentioned the “ass and foal” of the entrance into Jerusalem. 
Col. 713, There appears to have been a whole crowd of New Testament 
figures, including Paul. 

^ The remark of the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco (art. Fuer Farculua in 
Cimtemporari/ FevkWi January, 1900, p. 117), that “there was no actual cult 
of the infant* Saviour till the thirteenth century,” is clearly erroneous, though 
the explicit evidences to the, contrary are not abundant. As we have seen, 
the narratives in the AppcQ'phah ancl other Gospels derive from the ancient 
eult! ’ ' ' ' ' ^ A-. 
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a view accepted and echoed by the ortho- 
dox Uirici,'*^ and independently advanced by Eenan.'^ Klehi 
has further traced, perhaps fancifully at some points, an 
interesting series of analogies between the early Christian 
liturgy and the G-reek tragedy, which was essentially a 
religious service. M. Jubinal, again, in a sketch of the 
rise of the Mystery-plays, sums up that '' the iifth century 
presents itself with its cortege of religious festivals, 
during which are simulated {on )nimv) or figured in the 
church the adoration of the Magi, the marriage of Cana, 
the death of the Saviour, etc.”^ This statement, made 
without citations, is repeated liy Klein, ^ who quotes as 
his authority merely the words of M. Julhnal; and b;v 
Dr. Ulrici,^' who, carrying the statement further, merely 
cites these two writers. Such defect of proof would be 
suspicious were it not for the above-cited evidence from 
Saint Proelus ; and, though that is so far decisive, there 
is evident need for a complete research. Milman has made 
little or none. Admitting that there were pantomimic spec- 
tacles at the martyr-festivals, he rejects the view that they 
represented the deaths of the martyrs, but says nothing 
as to the earh- mystery-plays, merely denying that plays 
such as that by Gregory were written for representation ; ’ 
and in liis later work he discusses the Mysteries of the 
Middle Ages without attempting to trace their origin.^ 

A complete theoiy would have to deal with (1) the 
original mystery-plays wKich preceded and provided the 
Gospel narrative ; (2) the reduction of some of these to 
pseudo-history and their probable cessation G.//., in the 
ease of the Last Supper) as complete dramatic representa- 
tions ; and (3) the later establishment of such exhibitions 
as that of the Nativity, in the teeth of the ascetic objection 
to all forms of pleasurable art. Here, however, I can 


(rCiichkhte JJmmaa, iv. { ~ (reach, dea Ital. Dram 
Shaheapeare'a Dramaiic Art, Bohn trails, i. 2. 

Etudea d^HUtoire relUjieuae^ p. 51. 

Myderea Inedita du XVieme Steele,. 1837, pref. p. vUi. 
iv. 11. i. 4. 

Hldcnj af (.'hrldhoiity, bk. iv. ch. 2, ed. Paris, 1840, 
Ilhtory oj Laibh Christianity, bk. siv. ch. 4. 
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onlj" posit the fact that such exhibitions did occur, and 
note that such a conclusion is supported by orthodox 
clerical statement. Dr. Murdock, discussing the Christian 
adoption of the Christmas festival, observes that 

“ From the. /rrst watitution oi this festival, the Western nations seem 
to have transferred to it many of the follies and censurable practices 
which prevailed in the pagan festivals of the same season, such as adorn- 
ing the churches fantastically, ‘puppct nlioics and dranuL^ with 
u'orship, universal feasting and merry-making, visits and salutations, 
revelry and drunkenness.”^ 

It is, indeed, one of the commonplaces of Protestant church 
historians to point out that after the State establish- 
ment of Christianity it borrowed many observances from 
Paganism.*^ What the student has to keep in view is, that 
these usages, especially such a one as that of ‘^puppet 
shows and dramas,’' cannot have been suddenly grafted on 
a religious system wholly devoid of them. The Christians 
certainly had the practice of celebrating some birthday of 
Christ long before the fourth century ; and we have seen 
some of the reasons for concluding that on that occasion 
they had a mystery-ritual. It is noteworthy, too, that the 
subjects first specified as appearing in Christian shows 
or plays w^ere precisely those which Yve kno^v to have 
figured in the cults of Mithra and Dionysos, and in the 
Egyptian system. Further, it was exactly such subjects 
that • Yvere represented in the earliest medieval Mysteries 
of Yvhich copies remain ; and it was especially at Christmas 
and Easter that these Yvere performed. It is hardly pos- 
sible to doubt that these rejiresentations derive from the 


^ Note on trans. of Moslieim, 4 Cent. pt. ii. cli. 4, g 5. 

See, for instance, Moslieim, Mccles. Hist, S Cent. pt. ii. ch. 4, § 3 ; 4 Cent, 
pt. ii. ch. 4, § I, 2; 5, Cent. pt. i. ch. 3, § 2, etc.; Gieseler, Compend. of Ec. 
Hist, Eng. tr. 1846, ii. 24-26, 32, 51, 61, etc. ; YVaddington, Hist, of the 
CVafrc//, pp. 37,212-4. Cp, Boma A'>itiqua et Hecens, 1665, rep. 1SS9, 1 hi pano- 
Faplmus, 1675, rep. 1844, and Middleton’s Letter from Home, 1720, etc., for 
detailed statements. For; later views see Dyer, History of Home, 1877, p. 295 ; 
Lord, The Old Homan World, 1873, p. 558; Maitland’s Church in ths 
Catacomh^, 1846, p. 306; Seymore’s Evemiuys 7dth the Homanists, 1844, 
p. 221; Merivale’s Fowr Leetufes on some Epochs of Early Church History ; 
Lechler’s Apostolic and fPosL Apostolic Times, p. 262. See finally some very 
explicit Catholic admissions by Baronins, Plpitome AnnaMinn, a Spondano, 
Lugduni, 1686, p.'79; ..Polydore.Yergil, He Inroitore Herum, 1. 5, e. 1 ; YVise- 
inan’s Letters to John Ppymhr, 'Esq,, 1836, 
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very earliest practices of the Christian sect, established 
when Paganism was still in full play- Tb® dramatic 
character of the early Mysteries, which, as we have seen, 
were almost as inviolably secret as those of the Pagans, 
pierces through the cautious writings of the J athers, as 
read even by clerical eyes : — 

“Chrysostom most probably refers to the commemoration of our 
Saviour’s deeds and words at the Last Supper, as used in the liturgy, when 
he attributes such great importance to the words of institution of our 
Lord, which he considers as still chiedy efficacious in the consecration of 
the eucharist. He often speaks of the eucharist under the title of an 
unbloody sacrifice . . . . 

Other admissions are no less significant : — 

“ There can be little, if any, doubt that Christian liturgies were not at 
first committed to muting, but preserved by memory and practice.” 
“ When we examine the remains of the Roman, Italian, Galilean, and 
' Spanish liturgies, we find that they all permitted a variety of expression 
for every particular feast .... It appears to me that the practice of the 
western Churches during the fifth and fourth centuries, in permitting the 
use of various ‘ missae ’ in the same church, affords room for thinking 
that something of the same kind had existed from a remote period. For 
it does not seem that the composition of new ‘ missse ’ for the festh als 
excited any surprise in these ages, or was viewed as anything novel in 
principle.'^ - 

That is to say, the first Christians, in their feeble and 
illiterate way, tried to do what the Greeks had long done in 
their dramatic mysteries, which must have conformed in 
some degree to the creative tendency fulfilled on such a 
splendid scale in their public drama, itself a development of 
religious ritucil.^ 

“ The Eleusinian mysteries were, as an ancient writer [Clem. Alex. 
Frotrept. p. 12, Potter] expresses it, ‘a mystical drama,’ in which tiie 
history of Deineter and Cora was acted, like a play, by priests and 
priestesses, though probably only with mimic action, illustrated by a few 
significant sentences, and by the singing of hymns. There were also 
similar mimic representations in the worship of Bacchus : thus, at the 
Authesteria at Athens, the wife of the second archon, who bore the title 


^ Palmer, Oriffinei^ lAturgicce, i. SB. 

" Id. pp. 9, 10. Cp. Mosheim, 4 Cent. pt. ii, ch, 4, § 3. 

K. O. Muller, Eht. of the Lit. of Anc. Greece, ch. xxi. § 2-o f :^xvii. § 1. 
It is true that, as remarked by Fustei de Coulanges in La Cite Antique 
iSiPme. ed. p. 196), the words and rhythms of the hyiims in the ancient 
domestic and civic rites, were preserved unaltered ; but .this would not apply 
to the later syncretic mysteries. ' ■ 
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o£ Queen, was betrothed to Dionysus in a secret solemnity “ | ^ 

processions even the God himself was represented 
beautiful slave of Nicias represented Dionysus on “ 
kind: Plutarch, Nic. 3. Compare the description ot ‘I’® ^ 
procession under Ptolemy Philadelphus m Athen v.] At 
festival of the Agi-ionia. Dionysus was supposed 

■md to be sought for among the mountains; there Mas also a maicle 
reUsenting one of the n^hs in the train of Dionysus), who 
pursued by a iiriest, carrying a hatchet, and personating a 

to the God. Thisfestivalrite,whiohisfrequentlyinentioned 

is the origin of the fable, which occurs m Homer, of the pumuit 
Dionysus and his nurses by the furious Lycurgus. 

The last proposition is one more application of the principle 
which has been so often followed in the present essay—that 
ritual usages are the fountains of myth, and typically le 
most ancient things in religion. But while the central 
ritual was immemorial, it may be taken for gran i ■ 
the secret drama and hjonns were innovated upon trom 
time to time. And this frequent or eustomary ehairge, 
proceeding from spontaneous devotional or artistic feeling, 
would seem to have been attempted in some degree and 
even in an artistic sphit,"- by the first Christians, till Bie 
religions principle and the church system of centralization 
petrified everything into dead ritual. And .only when we 
know better than we do at present the details of the process 
by which they built up alike their liturgy and their legends, 
their mysterieB and their festivals, fioin the mec e} o 
religious systems around them, can we possibly en i. ec 
to say that they did not take something from the ancient 
drama and ritual of India, to which so many Western eyes 

were then turned. _ i i-i-i.. 

Finally, we must remember that in all probability 
the ancient race of travelling Pagan mummers siiiihed 
obscurely all through the Dark Ages, as did so mneh 
(genuine Paganism.® It seems to have been their encroach- 
ment on the hitherto purely clerical domain of religious 

1 I(L xxi. ^ 3 (Lewis’ traus. 1B47), pp. 287-8. 

2 Mosheim (1 Cent. pt. ii. ch. 4, § 6) decides that even in 
the litm-gical hymns “ were s^g, not by the whole 
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play-acting that brought upon things theatrical the curse 
of the Church, who naturally wanted to destroy the art 
when she found it slipping from her hands. In any case, 
we know that, though the early Fathers had often denounced 
secular drama and actors, doing indiscriminately what Plato 
had done with discrimination, not till about the thirteentli 
century did the dramatic art and its devotees begin to come 
absolutely under the ecclesiastical ban. By that time tlie 
Church no longer knew — collectively, indeed, her children 
had never realised — that primitive drama ^vas the very 
womb and genesis of the whole faith. 


XV. — The Seven Myth, 


An examination of tw^o other minor myth -motives of 
Christianity in connection with Krishnaism will perhaps 
be found not uninstructive. We have seen that the Catholic 
Church placed St. Christopher’s dn^j at the time wiien, in 
the Hindu legend, Vasudeva carries the ne-w-born Krishna 
across a river. That is not the only detail of the kind. 
Just a fortnight before, on July 10th, is li-xed the Catholic 
commemoration day of the Scpteni Fratira Martifres, the 
seven martyred brothers. 

§ 1. Here w^e are at once up to the eyes in universal 
mythology. On the veiy face of the Christian martyrology, 
these Seven Brother Martyrs are mythic : they are dupli- 
cated again and again in that martyrology itself. Thus 
■^Ye luwe the specially so-called Septem Fratren yiarturaH, 
wiio are sons of a martyr mother Felieitas, and wiiose 
martyrdom is placed in the reign of Antoninus Pius — a 
safe way off. But on the 18th day of the same month w^e 
have the martyred Saint Symphorosa and her seven 
martyred sons, wTiose date is put under Hadrian, a little 
earlier still. But yet earlier still we find included in the 
.same martyrology the pre-Christian case of the seven 
Maccabee brothers^ and thevr mother, fixed for August 1st. 
And still the list mounts. On July \27th—r-we are alw^avs 


1 2^ MaecafesyWii#' 
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ill or just out of July — is the holy clay of the Septem- 
Dorniknites, our old friends the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus^ 
fabled to have been “ walled up in a cave in which they 
had hid themselves in the year 250, in the persecution 
of Deciiis, and to have waked up — or to have been discovered,, 
as the scrupulous Butler would prefer to put it — in 479.^ 
Nor is even this all. There are further the Seven Martyrs, 
of Samosata, whose holy day is somewhat belated, December 
9th ; and the seven Virgin Martyrs of Anc 3 a^a, who are 
placed under Diocletian, so as to help to cover the martyr- 
ological ground, and who in the Eoman Catholic Calendar 
are commemorated on May 18th, but in the Armenian 
Church on June 20th. Doubtless the Seven Virgins, all 
ladies of about seventy years, have a different mythic origin 
from the seven brothers or sleepers, who in the four first 
cases are invariably youths or boys ; ancV the seven of 
Samosata (whose actual date of martyrdom was June 25th) 
also divide off from the July group in respect that two of 
them, the leaders, are old, and that the remaining five in 
the story are represented as joining these two, who adored 
the crucifix seven times a day.‘^ We are left with four sets 
of Seven Martyrs, three of them sets of brothers, whose 
mothers were martyred before or after them, they them- 
selves suffering between July 10th and August 1st. 

That tlie Seven Sleepers are of the same myth stock is 
clear. In the Musaeum Victorium of Rome is, or was, a 
plaster group of them, in which clubs lie beside two of 
them ; a knotty club near another ; axes near two others ; 
and a torch near the seventh. Now the general feature^' 
of the other martyrdoms is the variety of the tortures 
imposed. Of the first seven, one is flogged to death with 
loaded wdiips, two with clubs, one throwm over a precipice,, 


See their story in Gibbon, h. S3, end. This date ahonld have been the 
end of tlie world, as to which there were even more guesses in the early than 
in the later Christian times.’ If the chronology of Julius Africanns were, 
accepted, 469 would be the, year of the end of the world, on Tertiiilian’s 
(Magian) view that it was to last 6,000 years. 

For these legends see Butier’a or any other Lire^ of the Sainti<, under the 
dates given. ' 

-Butler, ed.' 359-^60., ^ ' _ : ' 
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and three beheaded ; and of the sons of Symphorosa each 
one dies a distinct death. The seven Maccabees are not 
■so much particularised ; but of the seven of Samosata, the 
first, who is old, is flogged with loaded whips like the eldest 
son of Felieitas; and, though all are crucified, thej are 
finally despatched in three different ways. Again, though 
^the Sleepers are commonly conceived, naturally, in their 
final Rip Van Winkle aspect ; in the plaster group they are 
beardless, and in ancient martyrologies and other writings 
thej^ are frequently called boys.” In the Koran again, ^ 
still youths, and still ‘‘ testifying ” in bad times, they sleep, 
with their eyes open, for 309 years — a longer period than 
that of the Christian legend, which gives them a sleep of 
only some 227 years^ — and they are gmarded by a dog; 
while the Deity '' turned them to the right and to the left,” 
and the sun when it arose passed on the right of their 
cave, and when it set passed them on the left; a sufficiently 
obvious indication of the solar division of the j^ear. And 
the mythic dog, Mohammedans believe, is to go with the 
Seven to heaven. He is, of course, of the breed of the dogs 
who, in certain old Semitic mysteries, 'Svere solemnly 
declared to be the brothers of the mysta 3 and his con- 
nection with the Sleepers doubtless hinges on the ancient 
belief that he '' has the use of his sight both by night and 
by day.”‘^ 

Seven, as the reader need hardly be reminded, is a 
sacred number”^ that constantly figures in Jewish, 
Vedic, and other ancient lore ; and there is reason to 
surmise here, as in so many other cases, a Christian 
connection with Mithraism. Among the admittedly 
Mithraic remains in the Catacombs is a fresco repre- 
senting a banquet of seven persons, who are labelled as 
the Septeni Pii Sacerdotes, the seven pious priests.^ Now, 

1 Sura IB, “ The Cave.” Rodwell’s trans. 1st eel. p. 212. 

- lu one versioti ; in others the time is under 200 years. 

Robertson Smith, Beligion of the Semites, p. 273. 

Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, c. 44. Gp. Diodorus Siculus, i. 87. 

‘‘An infinite number of beauties, may be extracted from a careful contem- 
plation of it.” Philo J lid mis, Bohn trails, iii* 265, 

« Poma Sotteranea, as cited, Appendix B,'vol. iL •;p. 355. ■ 
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the very Catholic authorities who admit the Mithraic 
character of the picture have put forward an exactly 
similar one as being Christian, stating that it is common^ 
W'ithout a word of misgiving or explanation, beyond an 
uncalculating suggestion that it represents the meeting 
of Jesus with s(^rm disciples (John xxi. 1~13) after his 
resurrection. '' It is not stated,” argue these exegetes, 

that He Himself sat down and partook of the meal 
with them.”^ So -that w^e are to assume the Catacomb 
artist painted the seven fisher disciples, on the shore of the 
lake, sitting on a couch, banqueting at an elaborately laid 
table, in the presence of their Lord and Master, w-hose 
figure is considerately left to the imagination. It is 
plain that the picture is either Mithraic pure and simple 
or an exact Christian imitation of a Mithraic ceremony ; 
and indeed it is very likely that the story in the fourth 
Gospel, wdiich is evidently an addition, w^as one more 
fiction to explain a ritual usage. The picture could 
not have been painted for the story ; but the story might 
very well be framed to suit the rite, which existed before 
the painting. And here at least Mithraism had handed on 
to Christianity an institution of ancient India, for the seven 
priests figure repeatedly in the Kig Yeda in connection 
with the w'orship of Agni.‘^ But, again, the rite is probably 
a widespread one ; for in the Dionysiak myth the Child- 
God is torn by the Titans into seven pieces ; and there 
is reason to surmise that a Banquet of Seven gave rise to 
that story.^ 

We cannot here, of course, trace such a myth minutely 


1 Plate xyU. vol. ii. and pp. 67~B. 

I{i(f Veihi SaiiMta, Wilson’s trans. L 101, 156 ; iii. 115, 120, etc. It 
may have been Mithraic example that led to the creation of seven 
rulers of the Roman sacrificial feasts, in place of the original three ; as later 
the institution of the seven Christian deacons. The Heptemviri EimUme^ 
apx-)ear often in inscriptions. There was, however, a traditional ceremonial 
banquet of Seven Wise Men at Corinth, the founding of which was attri- 
buted to Periander, about 600 b.g. Plutarch, Banquet of the Seven IVm 
2Ien, li, , ■ . , 

See the bas-relief from the Bionysiak theatre, reproduced in Mytholorji/ 
ami Monuments of Ancient Athens, by Miss Harrison and Mrs. Verra-il, 1890, 
X3. 288. Cp. that on p. 278. 
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to all its parallels;^ and there is a risk of oversight in 
bracketing it with all the Sevens of general mythology. 
The Eev. Sir Cteorge Cox traces these generally to the seven 
stars of Ursa Major : — 

“The seven stars” [in Baiiskrit, first rikiihas, bears; later 
shiners, sages] “became the abode of the Seven Poets or sages, who- 
enter the ark with Menu (Minos) and reai)pear as the Seven Wise Men 
of Hellas, the Seven Children of Bhodos and Helios (Pind. 01. vii. 132),, 

and the Seven Champions of Christendom . ”*2 “Epimenides while 

tending sheep, fell asleep one day in a cave, and did not awake until 
more than fifty years had passed away. But Epimenides was one of the 
Seven Sages, who reappear in the Seven Manes of Leinster [ref. to- 
Fergusson, The Irii^h before the Conquest^ and in the Seven Champions 
of Christendom ; and thus the idea of the Seven Sleepers was at onee 
suggested. 

Bir George Cox, however, does not connect these grouiis. 
with the sets of Seven Martyrs ; wdiereas Christian and 
Teutonic mythology alike entitle us to do so. In every 
case the point is that the Seven are to rise again, that 
being the doctrinal lesson in the story of the Maccabees, 
as well as in those of the Christian Mart3TS- In the 
.Northern Sagas the Seven Sleeiiers are the sons of Mimer, 
the ward of the middle-root of the world- tree they 
are 'M')ut to sleep'’ in “bad times” after their father’s 
death : and they awake at the blast of the trumpet of 
Eagnarok. They are in fact the “ seven seasons,” the. 
seven changes of the weather, the seven “economic, 
months ” of Northern lore; and in Germany and Sweden 
the day of the Seven Sleepers is a popular test-day of 
the weather, as St. Swithin’s da^^ July 15th — we are. 
always in Julj’ — is for us.^ Now, whereas the names of 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus — Maximian, Malchus, 
i\Iartiuiaii, Dionysius, John, Serapion, Constantine — have, 
no connection with a weather-myth, the very first name of 
the St'fton Fratrvs Martgres is Januaiuus, and the list- 
ineludes the names of Felix, Sylvanus, Yitalis, and 

i The myth gets into Banish history in the story of the seven young Banes, 
of Jomsburg, who, being captured in Norway, undergo their deaths with 
unparalleled fortitude, having been trained to despise death and all suffering.. 
Each “testifies” separately. Mallet’s Intr, to. Mist, of Xtenmwrk, lib. 4. 

- 3l7jtJiolo(!i^ of the Arifti}} Nations^ p. 26. ^ Id. p, 225. 

^ Piydberg, Teutonic 2h/thology, pp. 488-494-. 
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Martialis, all of which have a seasonal suggestion. Bo, too, 
have the names alike of Felicitas, Fertintii, and Bympho- 
i.osa= propitious, useful, profitable. And the source of the 
legend is put beyond all doubt when we find that Temporum. 
EdicUaH is actually the inscription on ancient coins or 
medals representing that Eoman Goddess^ and her children 
the seasons. On one side she herself is represented with 
three children, she bearing symbols, but they bearing none ; 
while on the other are four boys, who distinctly stand for 
the seasons in respect of the symbols they bear.^ Now,^ 
the ancients had two conceptions on the subject one of 
three Horffi, who were “ not seasons, properly speaking, 
for the winter was never a Hora,” and who were often 
represented without attributes;® the other, the more 
definite notion of the qnatuor mni tempora ; ^ and the medal 
under notice simply presents both fancies. And ^ the 
Christian myth-maker in his turn has simply combined 
them anew, adding the four to the three and making seven 
sons of Felicitas, accounting for the Tempnrinn as he 
thought fit. Thus can myths be made. 

It is not to be suiiposed, of course, that the myth could 
■always keep the same cast ; and it may be that it^ is at 
bottom the same as that of the seven boy and girl victims 
of the Minotaur in the legend of Theseus ; but there is 
certainly a close kinship bet-ween the Teutonic and Chris- 
tian forms under notice. In the view of Dr. Kydbeig, 
the myth is originally Teutonic ; though he notes that 
“ Gregorius says that he is the first who recorded in the 
Latin°laiiguage ” the miracle of the Beven Sleepers, “not 
before known to the Chm’ch of Western Europe. As his 
authority he quotes ‘ a certain Syrian,’ who had interpreted 
the story" for him. There was also need of a man fioin tne 
Orient as an authority when a hitherto unknown^ miracle 
was to be presented — a miracle that had transpired {me 

1 Felicitan was separately cleifiecl. Augustine, De Clr. Dei, iv. 18, 28 , 

Hneionius, Tiber ins f g.,B. '■ • 

‘■i See the reproduction by Spanliekn, OU. m Callimach. Jlipun . m t ere mu 

■ed. Emesti, 1761, ii. 815-16* 

Tv 0. Muller, Ancient A rt, p* 580, 
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trans.) in a cave near Ephesus/’ It niigbt be answered 
to this not only that, as Dr. Eydberg himself candidly 
notes, the sleeping Endymion was located in a cave in 
Latnit)s near Ephesus, but that the seven Pleiades of 
Greek mytliologv were rain-givers, and presided over 
navigation, just as he says the northern Seven Sleepers 
(lid. It is doubtless this idea that occurs in the legend 
of the Seven Virgins of Ancyra, whom the persecutor 
drowns in a lake, and -whose holy day, May 18, is set just 
about the time the Pleiades rise/ Furthermore, the Gneco- 
Syriaiis liad their doctrine of the seven zones or climates 
into wliicdi the earth was divided,^ just as the northerns 
had their seven seasons ; the zones' ■ being doubtless 
correlative with the '' seven bonds of heaven and earth” 
wdiicli in the ancient Babjdonian . system were developed 
from the seven planets, and their, representative spirits,^ 
But Gregory's derivation of the Christian myth from the 
Ea.st, where also are located the Septem Fratren ]\Iartjires^ 
brings us ])ack to our bearings as regards the present 
iiKphry. 

I 2. The occurreiiee of all these dates of ^'sevens ’’in 
July, or just after July, the seventh month, is a very 
remarkable coincidence ; and it is impossible to miss the 
surmise that they have a connection with the iiiontli’s 
ordinal number. 13ut further surmises are suggested by 
the fact that in the Krishna legends there is a variation, 
and an evident confusion, as to the numerical place of the 
God ill the list of his mother’s children, of wJiom he wmukl 
appear in some versions to' have been the seventh, while 
commonly he is the eighth."^ Devaki’s eight children are 


^ The RseU, in the Christian legend, is the scene of a local water- 
worship In eonnectioti with Pagan Goddesses. Now, the Semites attaclied a 
special sanctity to groups of Seven ‘Welisrand the Arabic name given to 
(presumably) one .such group signifies the Pleiades. See Smith’s lU'lifiiou of 

.S'caaifav, pp. lot), 168. 

Bardesau, Friianieuf)i, Eng. tr. Ante-Nicene Itib. vol. xxii. h. p, 107. 

Sayee, Hibbert Lectures, p. 110. , There were seven bad spirits as well as 
seven good — the number was obligatory. Id, pp.. 82, 102, 105, 2S3. Cp. 
Lenorinunt. VhnUletm Mugk% Eng. tr.'p. 25. 

* Compare M. r>arth’s account wdth that of Maurice (Hhtorij of Hi)i<hMi(n, 
il, 330), wlio follows the Bhagavat Purana, but cites Balde, who made Krishna 
the .seventh sou. ' ' 
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said to have been seven sons and a daughter ; but only the 
six sons are said to have been killed b}' Kansa ; \Yhile in 
the Bhagavat Piirana her seventh child is Bala Eama, and, 
he being transferred ” to the womb of Eohini, her seventh 
pregnancy is given out as ending in miscarriage. It is 
hardly possible to doubt that there has been manipulation 
of an earlier myth-form ; and the suspicion is strengthened 
by the confused fashion in which it is told that after the 
birth of the divine child the parents’ eyes were closed by 
Vishnu, so that ‘'they again thought that a child was 
born unto them” — a needless and unintelligible detaild 
The myth, besides, is certainly pre-Krishnaite. “ In the 
Veda, the sun, in the form of Martanda, is the eighth son 
born of Aditi ,* and his mother casts him off, just as Devaki 
who is at times represented as an incarnation of Aditi, 
removes Krishna,”^ In other mythologies as in the Hindu 
the number of the supernatural family varies between seven 
and eight. “ To Kronos [II or El] w^ere borne by Astarte 

seven daughters and again to him w'ere borne by Ehea 

seven sons, the youngest of whom was consecrated from 
his birth but again the divine Eshimm (Asklepios) was 
the eighth son of Sydyk.^ The solution is dubious.^ It is 
possible that a myth of the birth of seven inferior or ill- 
fated children, followed by that of one wdio attains supreme 
Godhood, may be a primitive covsmogonic explanation of 
the relation of the “ seven planets” to the deity, which is 
certainly the basis of the familiar myth of the “ Seven. 
Spirits” who figure so much in the Mazdean system and 
in the Christian Apocalypse, Mithra, the chief of the 

1 It is made partly intelUgible in the JPrem Sagar (“ Ocean of Love a 
Hindi version at second hand of the tenth book of the Bhagavat Purana. 
The idea there Is that the parents are made to forget the preliminary revela- 
tion of the divinity. Cp. Cox, p. 368. 

2 Barth, lieUgiom ^of India, p. 173. Bee "WUson’s Big Veda Banhita, 
vi. 11)9. Aditi “ bore Martanda for the bu*th and death of limnan beings.” 

Sanchoniathon in Eusebius, Prcap. Evang,, cited in Cory’s Ancient 
Fragfnent,^, pp, -13-14. 

'i'id.p. ly; 

" Apollo, reputed born on the seventh day of the month, was probably fxi'st 
known as secenthHlag-hom, Scholiasts on .Esch. Seven 

against Thebes, 800, where. the .epithet is e^ 6 o/rayeT?/ 5 * Cp. Plutarch, 
yUL' 
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seven Amshaspands or planetary spirit>s of tlie Persian 
system, who are clearly akin to the “Adityas"’ of the 
Yedas/ rose in his solar character to virtual supremacy ; 
and it is noteworthy that throughout the Avesta the 
heavenly bodies always appear in the order : Planets, 
Moon, and Sun, the Sun coming last.- In this light, the 
conception of stars and moon as ghosts or dead divinities 
in comparison with the sun seems not unlikely. On tlie 
other hand, on Mr. Frazer’s view of the primitive univer- 
sality of the worsliip of a God of Vegetation, whose cult 
survived in such as those of Dionysos, Osiris, and Adonis, 
there may have been an association of a myth of the 
seasons with that of the Life-God, who finally dominates 
everything. And as there appears to have been a legend 
of seven slain sons of Devaki,^ these seven sons of the 
'^celestial man may be duplicates of the seven sleeping 
sons of the northern Mimer, whom we have seen identified 
with the seven seasons.” The Christian legends have 
shown us how tlie sleepers (ahvays young) could be 
transformed into martyrs. It is a curious coincidence, 
again, that in one version of the myth of the twelve 
He])rew patriarchs''' the undesired Leah bears to the solar 
Jacob seven children, six sons and a daughter, before the 
desired Eachei bears the favourite, the solar Joseph ; while 
in the dual legend of Eama and Krishna the younger 
brother becomes the greater, as happens in so many 
Biblical cases of pairs of brothers — Ishmael and Isaac, 
Esau and Jacob, Pmuben and Joseph, Pharez and Zarah, 
l^lanasseh and Ephraim.^ 

The suspicion of manipulation is further strengthened by 
the fact that, while the Birth Festival falls in July, the date 

^ Tiele, OutUnex, p. 169. 2 Goidziher, Hebrew Hytholoijy, p. 61. 

M. Pn.vie, in his translation (Krishna et m Doctrine, 1852) of Lahiteh’s 
Hindi version ol the tenth book of the Bhagavat Pnrdna, heads the first 
chapter, King Kfinsa kills the first seven children of his sister Devald,’’ 
though the text is not explicit to that effect. 

Barth, as cited, p. 172. 

Gen. XXX. 20-24. 

Compare the ascendancy of Zeus over his elder brethren. Oaliimaebus, 
Hymn to 58-59. In Hesiod (Theoyomj, Zeus is the dnih and 

youngest child ; but in the Iliad (xv.l82, 204; cp. iv. 60) he is the eldest born. 
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of the birth in late texts appears to be August. It could be 
^Yished that Professor Weber had brought his scholarly 
knowledge to bear on the problem of the meaning of these 
dates rather than on the impracticable thesis he has adopted 
from his supernaturalist predecessors. Bir William Jones 
gave a clue^ in noting the fact that in the Brahman 
almanacs there are two waj^s of dating Krishna’s birthday. 
One puts it when the moon is in Eoliini,. on the eighth of 
any dark fortnight ; the other when the sun is in Sinha.” 
It is a conflict of myths. 

As to the ''seven seasons ” notion in old Aryan mytho- 
logy, it is impossible to speak. The number in Hindu lore 
as preserved is six f and though these might be connected 
with the six slain children of Devaki, they do not square with 
the eight births of Aditi. But for this last precedent, it 
might be suspected that Ivrishna had been made the eighth 
child of the Divine Lady because he was the eighth Incar- 
nation of Vishnu ; but the Aditi myth is a strong reminder 
that the story of the eight children may be older than the 
scheme of the iVvatars, the genesis of which is so difficult to 
tra'ce.^ In Ehodes, Poseidon was held to have six sons and 
one daughter by Halia ; while Helios had seven sons and 
one daughter by Eliode.'^ And here we are reminded that 
the number eight figures in the Vedas as well as seven, 
there being indeed ei(}ht " planets” in the Indian system.^ 
Yet again, in Egyptian mythology there are " eight personi- 
fied cosmic powers” "from whom the city of Thut, 
Hermopolis, derived its Egyptian name,” and who are 
" ahvays united with Thut, but nevertheless to be distin- 
guished from his seven assistants.”^ Again, it has been 
pointed out that the Pythian cycle of eight years w^as one of 
ninety-lime lunar months, "at the end of which the revo- 

^ Aiiiatic Besearcheaf^ iii. 289. 

Jones, in Asiatic Besearches^ iii. 258; Patterson, id. viii. 66. 

Por an ingenious if inconclusive, attempt to tind an astrological solution 
of tbe problem, see Salverte’s Sami sur lea Noma^ 1824, voi. ii. Note C. 
Salverte has followed some account which makes Krishna the seventh child 
of Devaki. 

Diodorus Siculus, v. 55, 56. 

Barth, as cited, p. 261, n. 

Tiele, Outllnea^ p. 49. Cp. Herodotus, ii. 43, 46, 145, 156. 
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lutions of the sun and moon again nearly coincided 4 
Finally, it is not iin230ssible that the old perplexity as to 
Hesperus and Phosphorus — the question ^vhether it was 
the same planet, Yejius, that was seen now at dawn and 
now at sunset : a problem which was said to liave been 
settled l)y Pytliagoras'^ — may underlie the alternations of a 
seven and an eight myth. It wnuld seem as if an eiglit 
myth and a seven myth, both of irretrieva].)Ie antiquity, 
had been entangled^ too early to permit of any certainty as 
to their respective origins. 

On that view, of course, the possibility remains that a 
week-niyth may after all l)e bound up with the legend of 
Krislma and the six slain children. The names of tlie da^^s 
of the week, ancient and modern, remind us that the seven 
planets” — that is, the five planets anciently known, and 
the sun and moon — formed the basis of the seven-day 
division of time, in wliich the sun has always the place of 
honour.^ 

Now, it is a suggestive though imperfect coincidence 
that among the ancient Semites, who consecrated the 

^ K. 0. Muller, I)onV/??.s', Eng. tr. i. *281. Cp. pp. 26S, 270. 

Cieero, De nat, denr. ii. 2. 

Cornpure Macrobius, lu Sown. ScijKi. (>. Culebrooke (A.siatic Ilei^CiO'cha^, 
Yiii. S2-B) notes that the eight Sactis, or enemies of as many deities, are 
also called Matris or mothers .... However, some authorities reduce the number 
to seven.’' Eo there are two accounts of the number of children borne by 
Alegarato Herakies, Phereeydes making them seven, and Pindar (laih. iii. si, 
116) eight. pDimcker, (texch. dex Alterthums, iii. 98.) Apollodorus in onex^Iace 
(ii. 7, 8) makes the sons four; in another (ii. 4, 11) three. It may very well 
be that this ancient Xicrplexity is the origin of the odd phrase in Ecidexiaxtes 
(xi. 2) : “ Give a portion to Seven, and also to Eight — a formula which the 
commentators seem to regard as liavitig no special meaning. The two 
numbers occur again in Micah, v. 5. See Mr. Gerald jMassey’s Xaturnl 
OeiK'xix^ ii. 80, 104-o, for a suiprising number of other instances, one from 
the Fiji islands ! See also the same work, ii. 2, as to the number of the Pleiads. 

On this point, in connection with India, see Von Bohlen, TJax Alfelndien, 
1830, ii. 245 ff. The origin of the week apj^ears still to be disputed. Le 
Clere kaig a.go urged the planetary basis against Grotius, who accepted the 
Judaic (On the Truth of the Chr.IUlA. 16); but Professor "Whitney (Life 
and Gnnrth of Lanfuiafie, p. 81) writes that “the planetary day-names would 
have remained to Europe, as to India, a mere astrologers’ fancy, but for 
Christianity and its inheritance of the Jewish seven-day period as a leading 
measure of time — a perplexing statement to me. The Day of the Sun or 
Lord’s Day was certainly a i>opnla.r institution under Paganism. On the 
general xmoblem cp. Kueuen, lielUfion of Ixfael^ Eng. tr. i. 264; Wellhausen, 
Froleffomena, p. 113; Indian Ant iquarij, March, 1874 (iii. 90); Philostratiis, 
Life of Apidianiux of iii. 41, chc?; Max Miiller, On Falxe Analogies 

in Cowparafire Theologif^ Contemporary 1870. 
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seventh da}" Saturday), to their supreme and sinister 
deity Saturn, the planet most distant from the sun, the 
priests on that day, clothed in black, ministered to the God 
in his black six-sided temple^ — he having made the world 
in six days, the perfect number. ' This deity, like the black 
Krishna, bears signs of transformation from bad to good, 
from inferior to superior, since in ancient Italy he was both 
a good and a malevolent deity Of course Ovid’s etymo- 
logy is untenable, but it is none the less significant that 
for him Saturn, the Devs Latins, or God of Latium, is the 
T)cus Latcns, or ‘'hiding God,”^ considering that Saturn 
was commonly opposed to Jupiter, the . Dens Latiaris, 
equally God of Latium, the illustrious king of the race.^ 
It may be that, as in so many other myths, the name helped 
the theory as to Saturn’s " hidden ” character ; but in any 
case the theory w^as persistent; and Herodian, writing in 
the third century, tells that the Latins kept the festival of 
the Saturnalia in December “to commemorate the hidden 
God,”^ just before the feast of the New Year in honour of 
Janus, whose image had two faces, because in liim was the 
end of tlie old and the beginning of the new year. Thus 
he was celebrated at the time of the greatest cold, the 
festival lasting for seven days, from December 17th; but 
the time was one of universal goodwill, calling up thoughts 
of the golden age past, and to come.^' And not the least 


1 Gesenius, Commentar ifher d. Jcsaia, 2ter Theil, Beilage, 2, p. 344, citing 
Norclberg. Lex. p. 70 S'. (Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks, 7th ed. p. 15.) 

- Cl), Dionysius of Halicarnassus, i. 38; Virgil, Ed, iv, 6; Georg, i. 336,. 
ii. 538; Horace, 2 Cann. xvii. 23; Augustine, De Cir. Dei, vii. 13; Juvenal,, 
vi. 569; Macrobius, In Somn. Heip. i. 19. Compare the words “saturnine,” 
signifying gloomy, and “saturnian” as signifying the golden age. See 
further Lucan, i. 052, on which a curious question arises. Lucan speaha of 
Saturn as a baleful star with ‘’ddach fires . Bentley proposed to road (Japri- 
corni for Saiurni, giving ingenious but doubtful reasons. Mythological con- 
fusion was doubtless caused by the meteorological significance of the star, as. 
apart from the deity, who was by many reckoned the chief of the Gods, and 
identified with the sky and the sun (Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 7, 10, 22). In 
the Mithraic mysteries. Saturn had the “first” gate, the “leaden.” Orlgen, 
Against Celsus, vi. 22. 

Fasti, i, 238. ■ ^ Preliex', Bom. Myth. p. 85. 

Bk. i. c. 16. ' Cp. Tacitus, Mist v. 4; and Preller, p. 413. It i.s to bo 
noted, too, that Kronos (== Saturn) was represented in art with his head 
veiled (K. 0. Muller, A7icimt.Art, as. cited.,, p. 520). 

Preller, p. 414; Macrobius, SaturmUa, i. 10. 
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eiirioiis parallel between this and the Krishiiaite 'festival 
arid our own Christmas festival is the old custom of making, 
at the time of the Saturnalia, little images, which were given 
as presents, especially to children.^ 

This is away from the week myth. To return to that : 
we find that in seven-gated Thebes, Apollo the Buii-(,Tod is 
lord of the seventh gate^'^ because lord of the number seven, 
and born on the seventh day of the month ; ^ and though in 
the Hellenic legend of the seven chiefs who die in the attack 
on the seven-gated city the, basal myth is much sophisti- 
cated, it can hardly be doubted that there is a dualist 
nature-myth l^ehiiid the detail of the mutual slaughter of 
the two opposed brothers at the gate of Apollo. More 
obvious is the conception as we have it plausibly explained 
by Sir George Cox, followed by Mr. Tylor, in the case of 
Grimm \s story of the wolf and the seven little goats. The 
wolf is the darkness (Kansa was black) who tries to swallow 
the se\'en days of the week, and does swallow six, while the 
seventh In the Teutonic story the six days come 

out again, which they do not in the Hindu ; but the myth 
may l)e the same at bottom. In any case, here we have 
six or seven slain children,’' whose fate makes part of 
the story of Krishna, the Hindu God honoured in the 
seventh month ; and these compare strikingly with the 
Christian sets of Seven Martyrs, who are all either 
‘^children” of a mother who dies with them, or simply 
l)oys, as in the case of the Sleepers of E];)hesus ; and who 


1 Prellev, last eifc. ; Hacrobius, i. 11. 

- .Escliylus, Seven Theheft, 801. Eacli gate has its God, and the 

virgin Athene presides o^'er all. In the Mithraic mysteries, Mithra, the Siin- 
God, was lord of the seventh gate, the gates being named from the planets, 
incxan and ru}i. Origen, as last cited. The same principle hold in Babylon. 
In ancient Scandinavia, finally, if we can trust the Grimuisnuil,'BnlAei’ dwells 
in the seventh celestial house. Bergmann, I^e Memtffe de SJdrnir et lea dlls 
dc i.lrhiuiir, pp. ’228,249, 269. There is no sign of Christian suggestion 
here. Cp. Donaldson, Theatre of the Greehs, 7th ed. p. 14. 

Seholbist on .Esch.; Muller, jDomHJ?, Eng. tr, i, 348 and refs. In four 
months, two in each half of the year, the seventh day was sacred to Apollo. 
Muller, as cited, p. 350. Cp. p. 270, See also Hesiod, TVor/ei? and JJuys, 
770; Diogenes Laertius, Life of Flato ; and Herodotus (vi. 57), who makes 
the seventh day of every month as well as the day of each new moon sacred 
to Apollo in Hparta,. 

Cox, p. 177, aoie. Op. Tylor, Friniitive Culture, i. B02-8. 
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are so curiously associated with the same month. I am 
not arguing that the Christian myth must have filtered in 
the early centuries of our era from India : I have no 
information as to whether the Hindu ritual includes any 
allusion to Krishna’s martyred brothers. But at the very 
least the mythological basis of all the stories should ])e 
plain enough to help to disabuse all candid minds of the 
notion that Krishnaism drew its myths from Christianitjv 
Here, again, the myth is embedded in the Hindu story, 
while it only fortuitously appears'in Christian mythology. 

. § 8. There is one other possible key to this part of the 
Krishna myth, which should not be overlooked. It 
would appear that in old Hebrew usage the seventh month 
was also known as the first month, owing to a change 
which had been made in the reckoning. Wellhausen 
writes : — 

“ The ecclesiastical festival of new year in the priestly Code is also 
autumnal. The yoin teruah (Lev. xxiii. 24, 25 ; Num. xxix. 1 seq.) falls 
on the first new moon of autumn ; and it follows from a tradition con- 
firmed by Lev. xxv. 9, 10, that this day was celebrated as new year. 

But it is always spoken of as the first of the seventh 
mouth. That is to say, the civil new year has been separated from the 
ecclesiastical and been transferred to spring; the ecclesiastical can only 
be regarded as a relic surviving from an earlier period. . . .It appears to 
have first begun to give way under the influence of the Babylonians, who 
observed the spring era.” [Note. “ In Exod. xii. 2 this change of era 
is formally commanded by Moses: ‘This month (the passover month) 
shall be the beginning of months unto you; it shall be to you the 
first of the months of the year.’ According to George Smith, the Assyrian 
year commenced at the vernal equinox ; the Assyrian use depends on the 
Babylonian, (Assyrian Epomjm Canon, p. 19).”]^ 

There seems reason to suppose that a similar change 
took place earlier in Egypt. The beginning of the year, 
or the first of Thoth,” sayS' Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, 
was perhaps originally at a very different season.”^ But 
during the Sothic period, which subsisted from 1822 b.c. 
onwards, the usage would seem to have been substantially 
the same as it was- in ^ Cassar’s time, when the first of 

^ 'WcUhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, Eng, tr. pp. lOS-109. 
Ancient Egyptians yahTidged ed. ii. 254. *Ci>. Bible Eolk-Lore, 1884, p. 79, 
and the Classical Peileic^ kmii^ 1900, p. 14G. 
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XVL The .Descent into Hell. 


Finalij, a much more imi)ortant myth-parallel than the 
last — though I do not even here contend for more than the 
possibility of direct Christian borrowing — is that between 
the story of Krishna’s descent into hell” and the Chris- 
tian dogma and legend of the same purport. In this last 
case, as in others, Professor Weber would doubtless argue 
that India borrowed from Alexandria. The known historical 
fact is that the dogma of the descent into hell” made 
its first formal appearance in the Christian Church in the 
formulary of the church of Aquileia late in the fourth 
century,'"' having before that time had great popular 


^ Wilkinson, as cited, p. 252. 

- It is a small matter, but it may be as well, to guard the English reader 
against an error which occurs in the Eev. Mr. Wood’s translation of M. 
Barth’s admirable book on The ReUtfiona of India, On p. 170 there is an 
allusion to the Avatara of “ the Brahman Nain.” This should be “ tlie 
Brahman Dwarf” or ‘‘the Dwarf Bahmun.” “Nain” is the French for 
■dwarf, which the translator had misconceived; and “Bahmun,” in some 
versions, was the dwarf’s name. It is only fair to say that Mr, W'ood has 
done his work in general very well. 

*■' Weber, x>p. 2b0--l. ■ . 

^ Plutarch, Lsns* n ad OsfW.s*, c. 52, 

Nicolas, Le Sijmhole den Apotm, 1S67, pp. 221, 3C>4. 
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vogue, as may be inferred from the non-cauonical Gospel 
of Nieodemus, which gives the legend at much length. 
Only in the sixth century^ did it begin to be formally 
affirmed throughout the Cliurcli, Augustine having 
accepted it without exactly knowing what to make of 
it,*^ Here clearly was one more assimilation of a Pagan 
doctrine f for the Pagan vogue of the myth of a God 
who descended into the underworld was unquestionably 
very great. Osiris was peculiarly the judge of the dead 
and he goes to and comes from the Shades r'*' Hercules 
went to Hades before he went to heaven, his last labour 
being to carry away Cerberus, the three-headed dog; and 
then it was that he took away with him Theseus and 
Peirithous. Dionysos descends to Hades to bring back his 
mother Semele from the dead, and is so represented in art.^" 
Hermes, the Psychopompos, is not only the leader of souls 
to the Shades,'' but the guide of those who, like Hercules,, 
return he being the ‘‘appointed messenger (angel) to 
Hades.’*^ 


1 Id, pp. 217-8. Id. p. 223. 

" On this compare Dr. Gardiner, IJxpIonttio Evangelk-a, 1899, eh. xxL 
Herodotus, ii. 123. Compare any aeconnt of the Egyptian system. 
Plutarch, Ls‘f.s* and Odrh^ e. 19. Professor Tiele, indeed, states that 
‘‘Osiris, according to the old monuments, comes back to earth no more” 
fllid. of the Junjpt. Bel. Eng. tr. p. 43) ; but Plutarch’s Avords are explicit as 
to his return to visit Homs. In any case, the real point is, of course, that 
the God does not die ; and his residence in the other world as Judge of the 
Dead in the Egyptian system is quite a different thing from residence in the 
Hades of the Greeks. 

^ Pausanias, ii. 31, 37; Apollodorus, iii. 5, 3; Pindar, Ohjnq). ii. 46-52;. 
Pi/th. xi. 2; K. 0. Muller, A)icient Art, pp. 492, 495. 

" xxiv. 1-10. ^ Id. xi. 626. 

Horn. Hymn, 572. Long ago, according to the indignant Mosheim (note 
on Cudworth, Plarrison’s trans. iii. 298), one Peter a Sarn “dared to compare 
our blessed Saviour to Mercury, and to advance this as one of the principal 
arguments by ^Yhich he attempts to bear out the comparison, that Mercury is 
said by the poets to discharge the twmfold function of dismissing souls to 
Tartaras and evoking them from thence.” Mosheim’s own conviction was 
that “Beyond all doubt a man of that name” [i.e, Mercurius, not Hermes] 
“ had lived in ancient Greece and had acquired for himself a high reputation 
by swiftness of foot, eloquence, and other virtues and vices; and I have 
scarcely a doubt that he held . the office of public runner and messenger to 
Jupiter, a.n ancient kmg of Thessaly.” Such was the light of orthodoxy on 
human history one hundred and fifty years ago. It is riotewortliy that Agni, 
the Child-God, messenger of the Gods, mediator, and “wise one” (the Logos) 
of the Vedas, vvas a leader of souls to the Shades (with Pushaii, a form of the 
sun), just as xvas Hermes (Barth, p. 23; Tiele, OiitUnePi^ p. 114). Hermes 
himself is su]}posed to be a development of Hermeias, perhaps the Vedic dog 
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In the myth of Venus and Adonis, the slain Sun-God, 
or Vegetation-God, passes six months of the year in the 
upper and six in the under world, as does the Sun itself 
Orpheus goes to harp Eurydice out of Hades ; and among 
the Thracian Get^e, ^Yho eaiT}^ developed the belief in a 
happy immortality, the inan-God Zamolxis, otherwise 
Gebeieizis, who had introduced that doctrine, disappeared 
for three years in a subterraneous habitation he had made 
for himself, and on his unexpected return the Thracians 
believed his teaching. So tells the incomparable Herodotus,^ 
who ‘‘neither disbelieved nor entirely believed ’ the story 
in this evidently Evemerized form. But the doctrine is 
universal, being obviously part of the m}^!! of the death 
and resurrection of the Sun-God, either in the form of the 
ec|uinoctial mystery in which he is three days between death 
and life, or in the general sense that he goes to the lower 
regions for his winter death before he comes to his strength 
again. It is l^ouiid up with the religion of Mithra, in which, 
as ^Yb gather from later myth-versions, the God originally 
passed into the ‘‘ place of torment ” at the autumn equhiox.'^ 

Hai'ameva, who was once possibly “ the child of the dawn,” and whose name 
was given to the t^YO dogs of the Indian Hades (Max Muller, XbU. Itclif}. pp. 
453, 483 ; Tide, p. ’211). This and other identifications of Greek and Indian 
mythological names have been challenged, along with the whole theory of 
the derivation of the Aryan race from India. See Mr. Tang’s 2Iyth^ liitualj 
a)}<l JleUffioii, i. 23, citing Mannhardt; but cp. the remarks above, p. 22. 
The old race theory may now be said to be exploded (see Dr. Isaac Taylor’s 
work The Uritrui of the Ary ana, which gives the results of scholarship on the 
subject) ; but the question of the relations between Indian and other myths 
remains to be worked out on the new lines. 

^ Mr. Frazer ((iolden Bough, i. 282) will not allow that this myth has any 
solar significance ; asking how the sun in the south can he said to be dead 
for half or a third of the year. But he is satisfied to say that “ vegetation, 
especially the corn, lies biu'ied in the eiirth half the year, and reappears above 
ground the other half,” ^Yhich is surely not accurate. No doubt the Proserpina 
myth had suc-h a purport; but the explanation given by Macrobius(8Vff. i. 21) 
of the Adonis myth is that the sun, passing through the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, spends six months in the ^‘superior” and six in the “inferior” signs, 
which last called are the realm of Proserpina, while the othens belong to the 
realm of I'eiuis. For the rest, the fatal boar was held to typify winter, though 
that part of the myth is certainly not congruous with the rest. But con- 
cerning the predominantly solar Apollo it was told that he was present in 
Delos from the sacred month (January-February) to Hekatombaiou (June- 
Tnly) and absent in Lykia from Metageitnion' (July-August) to Lenaion 
Gameiion : Decern her- January). Here is ah apparently solar precedent 
for the Adonisian usage. 

- B. iv. 93-90. Wait, as cited, p. 194. 
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It is even probable that the myth of Apollo’s bondage to 
Admetus (a name of the God of the undeiAYorld) originally 
implied his descent to the infernal regions a myth rightly 
connected by Ottfried Muller with the solitar}’ story of 
Apollo’s death. The same conception is fully developed 
in the Northern myth of the Sun-God Balder, who, 
w^ounded in a gi%at battle, in which some of his 
kindred oppose him, or otherwise by the shaft of magic 
mistletoe, goes to the underworld of Hel, where lie grows 
strong again by drinking sacred mead, and whence he is to 
return at the Ragnarok, or Twilight of the Gods, when Gods 
and men are alike to be regenerated.^ Common to all 
races, it appears poetically in our legend of Arthur, the 
gold-clothed solar child, born as was Hercules of a dissem- 
bling father, and like Cyrus secretH reared, wlio after being 
stricken in a great battle in the West, in which the British 
kindred slay each other as do the Yadavas of the Krishna 
lore, goes to the island valley of Avilion to heal him of his 
grievous \vound, and to return. In pre-Christian Greece, 
from a veiy distant period, such a myth was certainly 
current — witness the visit of the solar Ulysses to the 
Shades in the Odyssey — and it w’’as doubtless liound up 
with the doctrine of immortality conveyed in the MA'Steries.^ 
As tlie latter belief gained ground, the myth of descent and 
return, always prominent in the fable of Proserpine, w^oiild 
become more prominent ; and in the ‘‘Orphic ” period this 
fascinating motive w^as fully established in religious litera- 
ture, In one “Orphic ” poem, the Mwijas, which elaborately 
described the lower regions, we have the exact title-formula 
of the later Christian doctrine,''^) Kardf^asri^ '‘the 


1 See K. 0. Milller, Dorians, Eng/tr. i. 539--B40; Introduciion to Mytho- 
lofiy, Eng. tr. pp, 2139-246. 

2 See the minute and scholarly examination of this myth in Dr. liydberg’s 
Teutonic piythohfjy, 249-264, 492, 5B0-S, 595, 651^, 655, etc.; and the 
account given above, pp, llS-126, of 'recent discussions. The second part of 
Dr. Uydberg’s great work, 'which contains a fuller study of the Balder myth, 
is unfortunately not yet translated into English. 

K. 0. Milller, Hint of Lit, of Anc, Greece^ Lewis’s tr. 1847, p. 231. Cp. 
Professor Nettleship, Eamya in Latin Literature, pp. 105, 186-140; Dr. 
HRtch, Inttuence, of GreeJi Ideas and Usages apon the (thrii<tian Church, isOO, 
Leet. ix.; and Mosheim’s extracts in note on Cud worth, iii. 296. 
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Descent into Hades.”’- But there is reason to believe that 
the “ Orphic ” system was a result of the influence of 
Asiatic doctrine and indeed, of all mythic analogues to 
the Christian myth of the descent into Hell, I can remember 
none more exact than the story of the similar descent of 
Krishna. He too, like Agni and Hermes, is a “ conveyer 
of the souls of the dead,” and as such is invoked at funerals 
by the name of Heri, the cry being “ Heri-bol !”* 
Singularly enough, he connects with Hermes further in 
that he is identified with “ Budha,” the name given by the 
Hindus to the planet Mercury but on the Christian side 
he exhibits a number of other parallels which do not occur 
in the Hermes myth as we have it. Take the account of 
Moor : — 

“It is related in the Padma Parana, and in the Bhagavat, that the 
wife of Kasya, the Guru or spiritual preceptor to Krishna, complained to 
the incarnate deity that the ocean had swallowed up her children on the 
coast of Gurjura or Gujerat, and she supplicated Krishna for their 
restoration. Arriving at the ocean, Yaruna, its regent, assured Krishna 
that not he but the sea-monster Sankesura had stolen the children. 
Krishna sought and after a violent conflict slew the demon, and tore him. 
fi'om his shell, named Paiichajanya, which he bore awa,y in memorial of 
his victory, and afterwards used in battle by way of a trumpet. Not 
finding the children in the dominions of Yaruna, he descended to tlie 
infernal city, Yamapura, and, sounding his tremendous shell, struck such 
terror into Yama that he ran forth to make his prostrations, and 
ve.stored the children of Kasya, with whom he returned to their rejoicing 
mother. 

“Sonnerat notices two basso-relievos, placed at the entrance of the 
choir of Bordeaux Cathedral : one represents the ascension of our Saviour 
to heaven on an eagle ; the other his descent, where he is stopped by 
Cerberus at the gates of hell, and l^luto is seen at a distance armed with 
a trident. 

“ In Hindu pictures Vishnu, who is identified with Krishna, is often 
seen mounted on the eagle Garuda . . . . And were a Hindu artist to 
handle the subject of Krishna’s descent to hell, which I never saw, he 
would most likely introduce Cerbura, the infernal three-headed dog” of 

’ K. 0. Midler, as last cited, p. 23B. Op. Pansanias, lx. 31, as to the 
poems attributed to Hesiod, 

- Compiire ilr. Lang’s Ititnal^ ami 1st ed., i. 291-3, and 

Grote and Lobeck as cited by him. 

” Balfour’s Induni Ctjclopcedut^ art, Neaii. 

2v[ax Miiller, art, on “False Analogies” in Xntmductkm to the ^Science 
of l.st cd. p. 308. 

” “Yama, the regent of hell, has two dogs,, according to the Puranas, one 
of them named Cerbura and Sabula, or varied ;■ the other Syjima, or hlach ; 
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their legends, and Yama, their Pluto, with the iriHula^ or trident: a 
further presumption of early intercommunication between the pagans of 
the eastern and western hemispheres. 

For obvious reasons, the whole of this passage is 
suppressed in the Rev. W. 0. Simpson’s 1864 edition of 
Moor’s work. But the parallel goes even further than 
Moor represents ; for the descent of Jesus into hell, 
■curiousl}^ enough, was anciently figured as involving a 
forcing open of the jaws of a huge serpent or dragon.^ 
Thus, whether or not the Christian adaptation was made 
directly from Indian communications, it carried on a myth 
which, appearing in some guise in all faiths, figured in 
.ancient India in a form more closely parallel with the 
Christian than any other now extant. The appropriation 
would seem to have been made confusedly, from different 
sources. Christ in one view went to Hades in his capacity 
of avenger*^ — an idea evidently derived from the Osirian 
system, which, however, closely approaches the Indian in 
the story of Osiris descending to the Shades on the prayer 
of Queen Garmathone and restoring her son to life.^ In 

the first of whom is also called Trishas, or with tliree heruJ.^, and has the 
additional epithets of Calmasha, Chitra, and Cirmira, all signifying stained 
or qwttcd. In Pliny the words Cimmerium and Gerberiuin seem used as 
synonymous; but, however that may be, the Cerbura of the Hindus is 
indubitably the Cerberus of the Greeks” (Wilford, in Asiatic Ue, search 
iii. 408). There seems some doubt as to the antiquity of the “ three heads” 
in Indian mythology: M. Barth (p. 2S) siseaks only of ‘‘two dogs” as 
guarding the road to Yama’s realm; but the notion seems sufficiently Hindu. 
See note above as to the Sarameya, and compare Gubernatis, Zo<jL Myth. 
i. 49, as to Cerberi. Profe.ssQr Muller decides (Nat. liel. p. 458) that the 
name Kerberos is from the Sanskrit Sarvari, “ the night ” — which chimes 
with Wiiford’s definitions; but here the assumption of derivation must be 
■discarded. In northern mythology there is sometimes one heii-dog, some- 
times more (Eydberg, as cited pp. 276, 280, 362) ; and there is in the under- 
world a three-headed yiant (Eydberg, pp. 295-0; cp. Bergmann, Le 
de Sldrnir, 1871, pp. 99, 154). In Greek mythology Typhon is hundred- 
headed (yEschylus, Prom. 361; Hesiod. Theoy. 825; Pindar, Pyth. i. 29; 
viii. 23); while Cerberus is also fifty-headed (Theoy. 312): and Chiniaara, 
born like Cerberus of the dragon-hymph Echidna, has three heads [Theoy. 
321 ; Ploraee, 1 Carm. xxvii. 23, 24), 

1 Tlhidu Pantheon, pp. 213-4. Compare the varying account of ]\raurice 
(ii. 377), foUowmg the Persian version of the Bhagavat. 

See the engraving in Hone’s Ancient Myi^terien Descrihed, and that on 
p. 385 of Didron’s Christian Xconoyrayhy, Bohn trans. In the latter the 
saved appear as child ren. 

Augustine, Letter to Evodius, cited by Nicolas, p. 228, n. 

Pseudo-Piutax'ch, 0/' the Names „ of Jlivers and Mountains, i>vl} tii. 
Nile (xvi). 'v" ..'b' 
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another view, which prevails in the main legend as given 
in the Gospel of Nicodemus, the- Christ descends to the 
Shades, where Satan and Death are one, on a mission of 
li])eration, taking all the saints of previous history with 
him to heaven, but further restoring to earth for three days 
the two sons of the blessed • high-priest Simeon, who had 
taken the babe Jesus in his arms. Now, not only was the 
Brahman Ivasya the Guru of Krishna, but his children were 
two Again, for the more canonical story of Jesus 

going to preach to ^‘the spirits in prison,’'^ which was 
adopted by many of the Fathers^ and became bound up with 
the Pagan -Christian doctrine of purgatory, there is a parallel 
in the Purana myth, in which Krishna, in the earlier part of 
his search for the lost children, reaches the under-sea or 
over-sea region of Cusha-Dweepa,” where he 'instructed 
the Cutila-Cesas in the whole system of religions and civil 
duties.”'^ Doubtless we shall be told once more that the 
Indian legend l)orrows from the x\pocryphal Gospel, without 
any attempt being made to show how or whence the 
Christian compiler got his story. To wdiich I once more 
answer that in the Indian version the myth has all the 
stamp of the luxuriant and spontaneous Eastern imagina- 
tion, while in the Christian inythology it is one of the 
most o])viously alien elements, and in the detailed legend 
it is a confused patchwnrk. In the Purana, Krishna’s 
blast on his shell at the gate of the Shades is perfectly 
Asiatic ; as is the Greek legend of Pan’s striking terror 
in the battle of Gods and Titans by his blast on the same 
instrument;*''' in "Nicodemus” the thunderous voice of 
Christ at hell-gate inaj^ indeed be compared to the shouting 

1 Maurice, as last cited. 

•-i- 1 Peter iii. 19. 

Cienieiis Alexandrinus, who accepted it, is in that connection, I know 
not why, stigmatized as heretical. Compare the Abbe Cognat’s Clement 
d ^Alexaiuirie, p. 46G, and Jortin’s Remarks upon Eecles. Hid, ed. Trollope, 
i. 231. These writers speak as if there were no scriptural basis for the 
doctrine of the preaching in limbo. It is important, however, to remember 
tliat Clement drew more svstematicaiiy on pagan religion than any othei’ 
Christian before or since. Cp. Mosheim’s Commentaries on Chridian AJlaiiy, 
Vidal’s trans, ii. 115-125, 18G-190. 

"Wilforcl, in At<iatic Researches, iii. 399. Cp. pp. 349, 370. 

Eratosthenes, Catasterismi, 27*, Hyginus,‘ii. 28, 
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of Mars in Homer, but is obviously inspired by some primi- 
tive myth, and may much more easily be conceived as 
suggested-by than as suggesting the Krislmaite tale. 
And if we are to choose between (a) the proposition that 
it was through a Christian legend that India became 
possessed of a myth-motive common to half-a-dozen 
ancient faiths before Christianity was heard of, and (/>) 
the inference that the Christian legend was more or less 
directly inspired by the Indian legend in something very 
like the form in which we now have it — there can be little 
room for hesitation among unprejudiced students. Such 
an alternative, however, is not really forced on us. There 
are many reasons for surmising that Hindu and Greek 
mythology may alike have been influenced by the ancient 
Asiatic mythology known to us as Akkadian, which on one 
hand shaped the system of Babylonia, and so wrought on 
the Greek through Asia Minor, and on the other is likely to 
have had affinities with the pre-ilryan cults of India. As 
to this, thus far, we can only speculate, restricting our 
special reasoning to the problem under notice. 

In regard, finally, to some of the myth-parallels dealt 
with, it might very well be that the Christian appropria- 
tion was made through the channel of Buddhism, whence 
so many elements of the Christian system are now held 
to have come.^ That question falls to be considered apart 
from the present inquiry, but it has an obvious bearing on 
the problem of the relations between Christianity and 
Krishnaism. In regard to Buddhism the actual historical 
connections with Christianity are in some measure made out 
a 2^0'Stmiori ; and if sometimes points are stretched, the 
general argument is impressive. But the argument for 
Buddhist priority . over Christianity owes a large part of its 
strength to the very fact that, as we shall see, the Buddhist 
legends are to a great extent themselves refashionings of 


1 See Hr. Arthur Lillie’s Buddhim. in Chrhtendom, and his smaJier 
work, The; I njtueiice af BiiddHism 1893, for general views and 

details. As to the general Indian .reaction on the West, especially under 
‘ • Asoka, see l^rofessor Mahatly’s Greek World under Bontan Hway, 1890, ch. ii. 
Bee heremafter,'r:T^e;!Go,s;pA^^^^^^^ ■ , ' 





Krishna legends. The weakness of the Christian position 
is that it claims originality for a body of lore \Yliicli, 
obviously 3ion-historicalj is as ol^viously mytli in a late 
and literary though ixnphilosophic stage ; and that tliis 
claim is made with no attempt at explaining how such 
myths could so appear without antecedents. For the 
Buddhist mythology, as M, Senart has shown, many of 
the antecedents lie in that very Krishnaism winch the 
prejudiced Christist assumes to be borrowed from his 
own, so to say, virgin-born mythology. For the Krisiinaite 
myths, again, as we have in part seen and shall see further, 
antecedents lay in part in the simpler Vedie system, and 
may further be reasonably assumed to have existed in the 
great mass of popular religion that vimt have flourished 
outside the sacerdotal system of the Vedas. The scientific 
grievance against scholars like Professor Weber is that 
they claim priority on certain points for Cliristian myth 
without once asldiig the question as to whence the Chris- 
tian myth itself came. 

If, then, it be shown that any of the myths before dis- 
cussed came to Christisin through. Buddhism, our argu- 
ment is not impugned, but strengthened, unless (which is 
unlikely) it be contended that the Buddhist form preceded 
the Krisiinaite, In some cases it is plainly probalde that 
the Buddhist legend was the go-between. Tlius the late 
Cliristian myth of the synchronous birth of the Christ’s 
cousin, John the Baptist, is reasonably to he traced to the 
Buddhist myth of the synchronous birth of the Buddha’s 
cousin Ananda,^ rather than to the Krisiinaite motive of 
Arjima or Bala Kama; but this course is reasonable chiefly 
because the Krisiinaite system gives an origin for the 
Buddhist myth. So, too, the motive of the Descent into 
Hell may have been taken, by the Christists from the 
Buddhist fable of Buddha’s expedition to preach 'Hike 
nil former Buddhas ” the law to his mother in the upper- 
world of Tawadeintha, since there not only is the preaching 
extended to a multitude of others of the unearthly population, 


^ Bigandet’s Life of Qaiulama^ Triibner’s ed, i, 36, 
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but there appear also the mythic ''two’' — in this case 
" two sons of Nats,” who obtain from Buddha " the reward 
of Thantapan,”^- Certainly Krishna’s literal cleHcent, and 
the item of the dragon, are details that come speeiallj' close 
to the Christian myth ; and one would have expected the 
Christian borrower to introduce the Christ’s mother if he 
had before him the Buddha legend as we now' have it. 
But on the other hand he may well have had a different 
version ; or some of the details may have been added to 
the Christian story at different times, as they must have 
been in the Buddhist. All I stand upon definitelj’' is that 
the Krishna stories are almost ahvays the more primitive ; 
and that if they are the basis of the mythology of the 
Buddhist system — a system wdiich so largely parallels or 
enters into the Christian — it is exorbitant to presume that 
Krishnaism 'would systematically borrow again from Chris- 
tianity. In the ease of the " preaching to the spirits in 
prison,” in particular, the Buddhist myth is on the face 
of it pre-Buddhistic, yet Indian. Our general argument, 
then, for the antiquity of Krishnaism as compared wdth 
Christianity, holds good through a wKole series of myth 
motives in respect of W'hieh Christianity is unquestionably 
a borrow^er, and sometimes apparently a borrower from 
India. 


XVII. Spurious and Ee^mote Myth-Parallels. 

It remains to consider the minor quasi-coiiieidences 
noted by the Athenceum critie^^ between the Krishna saga, 
as given in the Mahabharata and elsewhere, and the 
narrative of the Gospels. These are (1) Krishna’s address 
to the fig-tree ; (2) his invitation to his follo^vers to 
"worship a mountain”; (3) his teaching that those 'who 
love the God shall not die ; (4) his Transfiguration ; (5) 
his being anointed by a woman ; (6) his restoring a 
widow'’s dead son to life ; . (7) his w^ashing of feet ; (8) the 

1 Id . pi^. 219-225. 


^ See above, i^p. 150-1. 



hostility of the demon-follower who ‘‘carries the hag.’’ 
By this time, perhaps, the reader will ])e slo^v to suppose 
that such items stand for’ any Hindu adaptation of tlie 
Ciospels. Raising once more the crucial question, Whence 
came the Gospel stories? we are rather led to query 
whether, ])y way, as before suggested, of Buddhism, the 
Gospel stories did not come from India. 

Some may l)e put aside as false coincidences. The 
Erishnaite story of the fig-tree appears to be as edifying 
as tlie Christian is otherwise; but there is no sufficient 
ground even for supposing the latter to be a i:)erversion of 
the former. So wuth the “worshipping a mountain,” a 
usage too common in the ancient w^orlcl to need to be 
suggested by one race to another within our era. The 
mystic teaching as to immortality, again, is certainh^ pre- 
Christian in Europe and in Egypt, and, in a manner, 
implicit, in Buddhism ; ^ and the Transfiguration of 
Krishna is simply an item in the sun-myth, whence, 
probably by w’-ay of the Neo-Hellenic niysteiies, it reached 
the Christians. The disciplinary w^ashing of feet, agahi, 
is one of the established usages of Buddhistic monkery ; 
and there is positive^ no reason to doubt that it w'as so 
l)efore the Christian era. If the Krishna myth b()iTow’'ed 
in this instance, it did so at home ; but there is every 
reason to suppose that the religious practice in question 
was common long before the rise of Buddhism. The 
miracle of the raising of the widow’s son, again, is pre- 
cedented long before Christianity in the duplicated myth 
of the Hebrew’ Elijah and Elisha;^ and as all Semitic 
mythology centres round Babjdon and points back to 
the Akkadians, the story presumptively had a common 
Asiatic currency. In all likelihood it had a solar 
significance, in common with the myths of the slain 
Osiris and Adonis and the slain child Dionysos, over the 
restoration of ])oth of whom there figures a widow’ed 


^ op. Bhys Davids, Biiddhimi p. 43. 

- 1 Kings xvii. 21-22; 2 Kings iv. 34-33. In the Elisha story, the mother 
Id not a widow ; but the husband is “ old and it would appear that in the 
nnexpurgated form of the story the solar prophet was the real father. 
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mother.”^ On this view the resurrection of the Widow’s 
Son is only an Evemerized form of the resurrection of the 
Sun-God (himself at his death a widow’s son), interpolated 
in the pseudo-biography of the latter as a miracle wrought 
by him. To suppose that such an ancient myth-motive 
%vas suddenly appreciated for the first time by the miracle- 
multiplying Hindus only after it had taken Christian form, 
is a course barred to rational criticism. We are left to 


the two connected items of the anointing and the hostile 


attendant with the bag.” 

Obviously it matters very little from the rationalist point 
of view whether or not these items were conveyed to 
Krishnaism from Christism. But even this scanty measure 
of debt on the Hindu side is entirely unproved ; \vhile there 
is cause to conclude that on the Christian side we are 
dealing with just another adaptation. While the story 
of the raising of the wido^v’s son occurs in only one Gospel/*^ 
that of the anointing occurs in all ; and as it is non- 
miraculous, the natural tendency is to accept it as historical. 
Yet a moment’s scrutiny shows that its circumstantiality 
is quite delusive. Both the version of the sjmoptics and 
that of John are minutely circumstantial, and each excludes 
the other, since John tells the story of Mary the sister of 
Lazarus in her own house, wKile the synoptics specify 


another house and a strange woman. John’s version 


might be excluded as false on the face of it, since it 
represents a pauper household as possessing a peculiarly 
costly and useless article;^ but John’s myth (itself twice 
introduced — xi. 2, xii. 8) is only a variant of the other, 
■which in the synoptics is related simply of “ a woman,” but 
■which later fancy, without Scriptural w^arrant, attaches to 
the mythic personality of Mary Magdala, Mary ‘'the 


1 For Lactantius, Isis is tlie motiik’ of the lost or slain “ boy ” Osiris (Divvie 
Jnstitute^f, i, 21) ; and Dto^t^r assists at the reanimation of the slain boy 
Dionysos. Diodorus, iii; 62* So in' one view the Goddess who mourned for 
Adonis was the Eai’th Mother (Maerobius, Sat, i. 21); and in another Adonis 
is a child (Apollodorus iii. xiv. 4), 

^ Luke, vii. 11. ' ' • ’ ' 

Evemerisni has in private gone so far as the suggestion that Lazarus 
may have had the ointment, given him by “Dives” for his sores! There is 
’ really as good ground for believing that as for accepting the story at all. 




I 



N itrse ’ ■ ■( = Maia = Mylitta) 

Marv the Mother.^ And 
is never 

is a simple transcript of 
of the myth witnessed with his eyes, 
presmnption is 

drama, Christian or pre-Christian, or both 
tion of the act to a “ Mary 
Gospel-makers, 

Finally, we 

carrying' “the hag a detail unexplained 
side by any dicta as to the source of the money so ^ 

The story, 'like that of Lazarus and his household, is 
in the fourth Gospel only 
mira 

Betrayer. On our theory,' 
fietitious personality made out of 
in a Geutile-Christian mystery drama,. “the bag” would 
be to Gentile eyes simply the symbol of the^ act of betrayal 
for monev, the receptacle for the “ thu'ty pieces of^ sihei, 
with perhaps a general anti-Semitic suggestion of Jewish 
usury or avarice. Between this and the remote detail in 
the Mahabharata there seems to be only an accidental 
resemblance. But, if for once there was actually a 
borrowing by India, the smallness of its significance is 
in striking contrast with the claim of which it is the last 
uncancelled item. 


so graphic and precise in its details as when it 
a ceremony which the author 
the reasonable 
that the anointing was a part of a mystery 
■ "i;® while the ascrip- 

was a normal expedient of the 

have the myth of the discontented Judas 

■ on the Christian 
carried, 
found 

1_ ik ^ ' 'y,^ and is Just another non- 

aculous myth added to the primary myth of Judas the 

,5 that “Judas” is simply a 
Joudaios,” “ a Jew,” 


XVIII. Expl.\nation op the Krishna Myth. 

I 1. We have seen that the latest claims as to the Christian 
origin of Krishnaite legends are only repetitions of guesses 


I Bee hereiiial’ter, The Gospel § 2. 

- Frazer, an cited above, p. 182, note, zr • p 

- Oii and ointment were alike signified by one Hebrew term (isa. i. b. 
11. T. and marg.) ; and the usage of anointing was general in the East. Cp. 
Isa. Ivii. 9. 

John xh. 0; xiii. 29. . -n i* • 

- Bee ‘‘ The Myth of Jhdas Iscariot ” in the author’s Studies in Helifjious 
Fallavy; and hereinafter, The Gospel Myths, § 17. 
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made hy missionaries in the days before comparative 
mythology, and that there is realty no more valid argu- 
ment behind the later than behind the earlier statements. 
It is also the fact, however, that sound and . satisfying 
explanations of Krishnaism on the basis of universal 
mythology \Yere sketched nearly a century ago ; though 
they have been completely ignored by the later adherents 
of the missionary view, including even the scholarly and 
open-minded Professor "Weber. 

Not only was the solar character of Krishna recognized 
by the first European investigators,^ being indeed avowed 
by the Brahmans, but the main elements of the whole 
myth were soon judiciously analyzed. Take the following 
early exposition ; — 

The Earth is represented as a Cow, the cow of plenty ; 
and, as the planets "were considered by the Hindus to be so 
many habitable Earths, it was natural to describe them by 
the same hierogij^phic ; and as the Sun directs their 
motions, furnishes them with light, and cherishes them 
with his genial heat, Krishna, the symbol of the Sun, was 
portrayed as an herdsman, sportive, amorous, inconstant/'^ 

'‘The twelve signs are represented as twelve beautiful 
Nymphs : the Sun’s apparent passage from one to the 
other is described as the roving of the inconstant Krishna. 
This was probably the groundwork of Jayadeva’s elegant 
poem, the Gita Govinda. It is evidently intended by the 
circular dance exhibited in the Rasijatra, On a moveable 
circle, twelve Krishnas are placed alternately with twelve 
Gopis, hand-in-hand, forming a circle ; the God is thus 
multiplied to attach him to each respectively, to denote 
the Sun’s passage through all the signs, and by the rotary 

1 The monk Panliiins (quoted by Kleuker, AWumcUimgen, as before cited, 
ii. 236) was satisfied that Krishna “originally {primigenie) signified the sun, 
and indeed the sun in eclipse ” [here giving a meaning for the “ black ”] , and 
that “the fable was accordingly to be referred to astronomy.” He had 
probably met with the myth of Krishna hiding himself in the moon (Jones, 
A><iatic JRemirches, iii. 290) — a notion found also in the Osiris myth (I. and ()., 
e. 43). He further saw that the mythic wars meant that “ the sun in the 
heavens fought with planets, stars, and clouds,” and that the qiiasi-histoi ie 
(it is not clear if he thought there was ever a real) Krishna was as it wei'e a 
“ terrestrial sun or” [here anticipating Lassen] “ Hercules, as Arrian has it.” 

It should be added that, as later inquirers have noted, the clouds are 
cows in the Vedas, as in the myth of Hermes, and that this idea also enters 
largely into the Krishnaite symbolism. 
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iBotiou of the iiiachiiie the revolution of the year is 
pointed out. 

Krishna obtains a victory on the banks of the Yamuna 
over the great serpent Galiya Naga, which had poisoned 
the air, and destroyed the herds in that region. This 
allegory may be explained upon the same principle as the 
exposition given of the destruction of the serpent . Python 
by the arrows of Apollo- It is the Sun, which, by the 
powerful action of its beams,, purifies the air and disperses 
the noxious vapours of the atmosphere. Both in the Padma 
and Ganida [Puranas] we find the serpent Galiya, whom 
Krishna slew in his cliildliood, amongst the deities Avor- 
shipped on this day, as the Pythian snake, according to 
Ciernens, was adored with Apollo at Delphi.’ Perhap)s this 
adventure of Krishna with the Galiya Naga may be traced 
on our sphere, for we find there Serpentarius on the banks 
of the heavenly Yhununa, the milky way, contending as it 
were with an enormous serpent, which he grasps with l)oth 
his hands- 

The identity of Apollo Nomios and Krishna is obvious ; 
both are iin^entors of the flute ; and Krishna is disappointed 
by Tulasi as Apollo was deluded by Daphne ; each nymph 
being changed to a tree ; hence the tulad is sacred to 
Krishna, as the Iannis was to Apollo. 

The story of Kareda visiting the numerous chambers 
of KrishnaA seraglio and finding Krishna everywhere, 
appears to allude to the universality of the Sun’s appearance 
at the time of the Equinoxes, there being then no part of 
the earth where he is not visible in the course of the 
twenty-four hours. The Demons sent to destroy Krishna 
are perhaps no more than the monsters of the sky, which 
allegorically may be said to attempt in vain to obstruct his 
progress through the Heavens, Many of the playful adven- 
tures of Krishna’s childhood are possibly mere poetical 
embellishments to complete the picture.”^ 

Here is a rational, a scientific explanation of some of 
the main outlines of the Krishna myth, which holds good 
independently of the author’s further theory that the 
origin of Krishnaism lay in the separation of the sect of 
YaisIinaMrs from the Saivas, axid that the legends may 

^ Patterson, in Axiatic Itexearchea, viii. (1803), pp. 64-5. As to the astro- 
nomic sigiiihcanee of the dance in Greece, .see Donaldson, Theatre of the 
Greehx, 7th ed. p, 24. 
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coutaiu an element of allegory on the persecution- of the 
new sect. The former part of that theory was put forward 
also l)y Colebrooke, who held that the worship of Eaina 
and of Krishna by the Vaishnavas, and that of Maliadeva 
and Bhavani by the Saivas and Sactas, have been intro- 
duced since the persecution of the Bauddhas and Jainas.”^ 
But the same sound scholar declares that he supposes both 
Eama and Krishna to have been known characters in 
ancient fabulous history,” and conjectures ‘‘ that on the 
same basis new fables have been constructed, elevating 
those personages to the rank of Gods.”‘^ Hence he opposed 
the surmise that earh^ references to Krishna in the sacred 
books were interpolations. There can be little doubt, I 
think, that Colebrooke would have admitted the 'hiew 
fables” to be in many cases new only in their application,' 
and to be really repetitions of the ancient myths of the 
race. This proposition, inductively proved, renders impreg- 
nable the earlier deductive position. 

Every solar hero or deity necessarily repeats certain 
features in' the myths of his predecessors; and this the 
more surely because on the one hand the popular fancy is 
so far from being clearly conscious of the identities between 
God and God, or hero and hero,^ and because on the other 
the priest either sees in these, like the Jews, a system of 
types, or, like the Pagans, sees no harm in mystic corre- 
spondences. It is thus that so many dynasties of Gods 
have been built out of the same fabulous material. Now, 
though Krishna, figuring as he does as a demon in the 
Yedas, was presumably an outsiders’ God even in the 
Yedie period, with what qualities \ve know not, we can 
find in the Yedas precedent for all his main features, 
Agni, the Fire-God, alwa3"s tending to be identified wi(;h 

^ lietsearciiea, viii. 474. 

H. ix. 293. 

“The story of Perseus is essentially the same as the story of his more 
illustrious descendant [Herakles] ; and the profound unconsciousness of the 
Ai’gives that the two narratives are in their groundwork identical is a singular 
illustration of the extent to which men can have all their critical faculties 
lulled to sleep by mere difierences of names or of local colouring in legends 
which are only modifications of a single myth” (Cox, MythoL of Aryan 
Nation?!, p. 303). 
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the Sun, is the prototype of the modern Krishna, lioi only 
in respect of l)eing a marvellous child, but of being a lover 
of maidens: “'Agni, as Yama, is all that is born; as 
Tama, all that will be born : he is fhe \ovev of maidens, 
the husband of waves. That, indeed, is an extremely 
natural characteristic, whether mystic or anthropomorphic, 
of all popular deities in primitive times; and M. Senart 
notes^ that in a Yedic description of a storm, Soma, the 
personified God of the libation or eucharist, pla3'S among 
the Apas like a man among beautiful young girls.’’ But 
it is above all to the atmospheric Agni that w^e must 
trace voluptuous legends like those which have received 
such an important place in the Krishnaite myth”;'^ and 
for the multiplications of Krishna also w^e find the proto- 
type in the child Agni, who, at his birth, enters into all 
houses and disdains no man.”^ And this view’ is sub- 
stantially adopted hj the leading English mythologists. 
On the relations of Krishna wdth the Gopis Sir George 
Cox w’rites : — 

‘•This myth is in strict accordance with the old Yedic phrase addressed 
to the Sun as the horse: ‘After thee is the chariot; after thee, Aryan, 
the man ; after thee the eo^ys; after thee the host of the girls.’ Thus, 
like Agni, Indra, and Varna, he is the husband of the wives, an expres- 
sion which, in Professor Max Muller’s opinion, was probably ‘ meant 
originally for the evening sun as surrounded by the splendours of the 
gloaming, as it were by a more serene repetition of the dawn. The 
Dawn herself is likewise called the wife; but the expression “husband 
of the wives” is in another passage clearly applied to the sinking sun, 
i?. Ik ix, 80, 32 : “ The husband of the wives approaches the end.” ’ 

The same WTiter, w’ho makes an independent and able 
analysis of the Krishna myth, sums up as follow’s on the 
general question : — 

“ If it be urged that the attribution to Krishna, of qualities or powers 
belonging to other deities is a mere device by •which his devotees sought 
to supersede the more ancient gods, the answer must be, that }iothing is 
done in his case which has not beeii done in the case of almost every 
other member of the great comx)any of, the gods, and that the systematic 


^ "Wilson’s tr. of Rig Veda Sanhita, i 181. ' ■ p. 321. 

» Iflix 322. ■ ' „ •' ''V/,' , 

I(L p. 291. citing Pi, Y. x. 91, 2, from Muir’s Original Ban^lnit 
v, 204. , ,' y ■ V 

Cox, as cited, p. 309, n, ■ , , 
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adopt! 031 ol the method is itself conclusive proof of the looseness and 
flexibility of |he materitils of which the cumbrous mythology of the 
Hindu epic poems is coniiiosed.”^ And again: It is true, of course, 
that these myths have been crystallized round the name of Krishna in 
ages subsequent to the period during which the earliest Vedie literature 
came into existence ; but the myths themselves are .found in this older 
literature associated with other gods, and not always only in germ. 
Krishna as slaying the dragon is simply Indiii smiting Vritra or Ahi, or 
Phoibos destroying the Python. There is no more room for inferring 
foreign intiuence in the growth of these myths than, as Bunsen rightly 
insists, there is room for tracing Christian influence in the earlier epical 
literature of the Teutonic tribes.” 

The fluidity? of the yvhole of the myth material under notice 
is yet further illustrated in the following sketch of Krishna’s 
many metamorphoses : — 

“He is also identified with Hari or the dwarf Vishnu, a myth 

which carries us to that of the child Hermes as well as to the story of 
the limping Hephaistos. As the son of Nanda, the bull, he is Govinda, 
a name which gave rise in times later than those of the Mahabharata to 
the stories of his life with the cowherds and his dalliance with their 
wives ; but in the Mahabharata he is already the protector of cattle, and 
like Herakles slays the bull which ravaged the herds [Muir, San.'^la'it 
Textff, iv. 206] . His name Krishna, again, is connected with another 
parentage which makes him the ]3rogeny of the black hair of Hari, the 
dwarf Vishnu [lb. 331], But he is also Hari himself, and Hari is 
Narayana, ‘the God who transcends all, the minutest of the minute, the 
vastest of the vast, the greatest of the great.’ In short, the interchange 
or contradiction is undisguised, for he is ‘ the soul of all, the 03iiniseient, 
the ail, the all-knowing, the producer of all, the God whom the Goddess 
Devaki bore to Vishnu.’?^ 

“ The character of Eudra, said to be sprung from Krishna, is not more 
definite. As so produced, he is Time, and is declared by his father to be 
the offspring of his anger. But in the character of Mahadeva, Paidra is 
worshipped by Krishna, and the necessary explanation is that in so 
adoring him Krishna was only worshipping himself. Eudra, however, is 
also Narayana, and Siva the destroyer. .. .It is the same with Eama, 
who is sometimes produced from the half of Vishnu’s virile power, and 
sometimes addressed by Brahma as ‘ the source of being and the cause 
of destruction, ITpendra and Mahendra, the younger and the elder Indra.’'^ 

This cumbrous mysticism leads us further and further from the 

simpler conceptions of the oldest .mythologyj which Eudra is scarcely 
snore thasr an ex>ithet, applied sometimes to Agni, sometimes to Mitra, 


Id. p. 365. ' 2 zci p. 371 

Sic in Cox ; but Muir, who is cited, has “to Vasudeva,” p. 224. 

Muir, iv. 146, 250. So cited in Cox; but 250 should apparently be 150, 
where the passage runs : “Thou art the source of being and cause of destruc- 
tion, Upendra (the younger ineba), and Madhusiiclana. Thou art Mahendra 
(the older Indra) . . . . ” 
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Varuna, the Asvin,s.^ or the Maruts It was in accordance vvith the 

( 4 'eneral course of Hindu mythology that the greatness of Eudra, who is 
soraetiiiies regarded as self-existent, should be obscured by that of his 
children. ’■’1 ' 

Further iliustration could be given, if need were, of this 
interiiueuce of m}- tlis in the ease of the three Eamas, Bala 
Rama, Parasu'^ Rama, and Rtima Chandra, who pass for 
three different incarnations of Vishnu, but who were early 
surmised by students to be ‘‘three rejiresentatives of one 
person, or three different wajrs of relating the same 
history,”'*^ and whom M. Senart declares to be indeed 
mytliologically one 

‘•In effect, there is really only one Edma. The contrary opinion of 
Lassen (lud. Ali. ii. 2, o03) rests on an Evemerism which will hncl, I 

think, few adherents. But he appears to us under a triple form the 

popular Rama, brother of Krishna ; the Brahmanie Rama, who destroys 
the Kshatriyas ; the Iishatriya Rama, King’s son and happy conqueror. 
The axe of the second, like the ploughshare of the first, represents 
the same weapon of thunder, which the hero wields against the 
demons.”-^ 

Now, Bala Rama, whom Sir "William Jones^ identified 
with the Greek and “Indian'' Dionysos, but whom w^e 
have seen^’ to be proluibly the Hercules of Megastheiies, 
“appears to be an ancient agricultural deity that presided 
over the tillage of the soil and the harvest. He is armed 
with a ploughshare,'^ whence his surname Halahhrit, ‘the 
plough-bearer and liis distinctive characteristic is an 
ungovernable passion for bacchanalian revels, inebriation, 
and sensual love."^ Like each of his duplicates, he wvas 
doubtless contingently a Sun-God (Rama Chandra, wdio 


^ Cox, pp. 3Go~7. 

According to Moor, ‘VParasu” means a sword; according to Balfour’s 
IikL CijvL a club ; according to Tiele (before cited), an axe ! Here, too, is 
trinity. 

Moor, Jllmht J-\uitheou, p. 191. 

iixHff/, p. 2S4, iL Aisiutic Ile\<fearches, ii. 132. 

Above, pp. 162-3. See Moor, as cited above, p. 162. 

^ Barth, p. 173. M. Senart writes (p. 325, ?i.): “As to his name of Bala, 
the analogy of Krislma would suggest that it also, had originally a ]Uore 
specially demonic significance, and that the form Bala is only an alteration 
of Vala, Vedic personage connected by name and function with Vritra. 
This is indeed certain as regards the epic Bala, enemy of Indra.” In the 
same note M. Senart draws a connection between Etoa and the Persian 
Bama-gastra, who is an atmospheric genie watching the “ pastures ” of Mithra, 
and who figures both as lightning and sun. ' ; • 
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represents the inoon,^ being also solar) and it might 
coiieeivably have been his fortune to become the supremely 
popular deity instead of Krishna. He too has a Birth 
Festival, which Professor Weber supposes to be based on 
that of Krishna, which it very closely resembles ; he too 
figures then as the Child-God; and he too is associated 
with the stable-myth in that Jamadagni, the father of 
Parasu Piuma, wais entrusted by Indra with the charge of 
the boon-granting cow^ Kamadenu.'^ His old standing w^as 
the cause of his being made Krishna’s twin ; and at present 
be ranks next him in popularity.^ It is even conceivable 
that he is for historic India the original Child born in a 
Stable and as a God of Vegetation he may have been 
carried in the corn-basket by way of an incantation to make 
the fields fruitful. On the other hand, he has assimilated 
clearly solar attributes. '‘Like Krishna, Eama is a hero, 
an exterminator of monsters, a victorious wTarrior. But, 
idealized by the poetry of a more fastidious age, and one 
less affected l)y the myth [/.c., in the Eamayana], he is at 
the same time, what w^e cannot maintain in regard to 
the enigmatic son of Devaki, the finished type of submis- 
sion to duty, nobility of moral character, and of chivalrie 
generosity.”^ Krishna in turn, hownver, has his trans- 
figuration in the Bhagavat Gita. In fine, ancient India? 
then as now' a manifold wnrld of differing peoples and 
faiths, had a crowxl of Sun-Gods apart from those of the 
priest-made Vedas, but based like those on immemorial 
inyth ; and of these Krishna, ancient as the others w'ere 
ancient, is the one wdio, by dint of literary and sectarian 
manipulation, has best been able to " survive.” 

§ 2. It may be, liow^ever, that wbile tlie antiquity of the 
main material of Krishnaism is admitted, it wdll still be 
argued, as by Professor Weber, that only in comparatively 
late times wurs Krishna a deity at all, and that this alleged 
lateness of creation permitted of, and partly depended on, 
the adoption of some of the Christian legends early in our 

^ BiU'tli, j). 177. 

^ See above, i"). 143, citing Tiele, and p. 163, citing Moor. 

Moor, p. 190. Moor, p. 192. Bartli, p. 176. 



era* But it will be necessaryj I think, only to state 
Professor Weber’s position in contrast with the argument 
of M* Sen art to make clear the soundness of the latter and 
the uii tenableness of the former. 

Professor Weber seeks to trace the rise of Krishnaism 
by way of the chronological order of the references in the 
documents, taking the Vedic allusions as representing the 
beginnings of the cult, the passage in the Khandogya 
Upanishad as pointing to a quasi-historic personage, the 
legends in the Mahabharata as a development of his story, 
and so ond M. Senart, in answer, points first to the 
admitted fact that the Kansa legend was already old for 
Patanjali, and contends that the presence in that text of 
the name of Govinda sufficiently shows that the myth of 
the sojourn among the shepherds, wdiich was the inseparable 
preparation for the slaying of the tyrant, was already 
ancient and popular, and that it was as the companion of 
shepherds and lover of the Gopis, not as the hero of the 
epic, that Krishna was first deified.^ It may be added 
that the antiquity of the similar myth in connection with 
Cyrus is a further ground for the same conclusion, as has 
been sIiovti above. M. Senart then goes on to cite, what 
is perhaps less important, the testimony of Alexander 
Polyhistor [fl. 85 b.g.'J that in his day the Brahmans 
worshipped Hercules and Pan. There is, M. Senart argues, 
no other Hindu deity wdio could so woll suit the latter 
title as Krishna — a contention wffiich seems to me incon- 
clusive in the circumstances. Might not Alexander’s Pan 
be Siva, wdiorn M. Barth, ^ following Lassen, identifies with 
the Dionysos of Megasthenes Certainly the latter is the 
more plausible conjecture ; but is not Dionysos fully as 
close a parallel to Krishna as Pan would be ? In any case, 
though M. Senart connects his conjecture, as to Krishna 
being Alexander’s Pan, with the rest of his argument, that 
■works itself out independently, and will stand very w’-eil on 
its own merits — ' ;• ; 'A 

‘^This testimony is the more important in that it leads 
i ^freatise cited, p. 316. ^ 839^ \v, cited, p. 163. 
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US to cari\Y further back the date of the legends of this 
order, il.* Lassen, in spite of his opinions on the antiquity 
of the doctrine of Avataras and the cult of Krishna, seems 
on this point to go even further than M. W eber. In support 
of that opinion there is little weight in the negative argu- 
ment from the silence of the ancient works which have 
’ come down to us. What idea should we have had of the 
date and importance of Buddhism, if we were shut up to 
the testimony of Brahnianic literature ? W' e can certainly 
distinguish in Krishna a triple personage ; it does not 
follow'^ however, that these mean simply three successive 
aspects of the same type, until it be determined that logi- 
cally they derive and develop one from the other. Now, 
the hact is quite the contrary; an abyss separates each one 
of these stages from the next, if we take them in the sup- 
posed order. How could a sacred poet, the obscure disciple 
of a certain Ghora, suddenly have become the national 
hero of an important Indian people, the bellicose performer 
of so many exploits, not merely marvellous, but clearly 
mythological ? And how could this warrior, raised so high, 
from the epic period, in the admiration and even in the 
worship of Indians, be subsequently lowered to the position 
of the adopted child of a shepherd, the companion of shep- 
herds, and mixed up in dubious adventures, which do not 
fail at times to disquiet and embarrass his devotees ? It is 
clear that the first step at least of such an evolution could 
be made only under powerful sacerdotal pressure : now 
there exists in this connection no sign of such a thing in the 
literature we possess ; the cult of Krishna is not a Brah- 
manic ])nt a popular cult. In fine, there is no doubt that 
we must reverse the statement. Krishna must have been 
at first the object of a secondary cult, connected especially, 
as it remained in the sequel, with the legends of his birth, 
of his infancy, and of his youth. Localized at first among 
the Suraseiias and at Mathura, this cult would have sufficed 
to introduce into the epic legend of the Kshatriyas, fixed in 
that epoch under Brahmanic influence, the bellicose char- 
acter in which we know him. On its part, the Brahmanic 
school, desirous to appropriate him, would put him in the 
list of its singers and masters, until the ever more powerful 
spread of his popularity forced it to embrace him, under the 
title of Avatara of Vishnu, in its ne-w theory and in its modem 
systems* It must not be forgotten that the organization of 
castes creates, alongside of the chronological succession, a 
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superposition not only of social classes but of traditions and 
ideas ^Yllicll could live long side by side in a profound 
isolation. Thus considered, the history of the cult of 
Krishna resolves* itself into two periods, which I would not, 
liowe\-er, represent as necessarily and strictly successive. 
Krishna was at first a quite popular deity, whose worship, 
more or less narrowly localized, spread little by little ; till 
at length, identified with Vishnu and admitted to*the number 
of his incarnations, he was facto recognized hj the 
superior caste. 

''It is possible, indeed, that Christian influences may 
have developed among the Indians in his connection the 

monotheistic idea and the doctrine of faith However 

that may be, what interests us chiefly at present is the age 
not so much of his cult, still less of a certain form^ of his. 
cult, but of the legend of the hero, and more inecisely of 
that part of his legend which embraces his infancy and his 
youth. Now, this narrative has its roots in the images of a 
perfectly authentic naturalism ; it cannot be isolated from 
the various kindred mythological series ; and if we only 
apply, without rashness and without prejudice, the custo- 
mary methods of mythological analysis, it leads ns obviously 
to more ancient conceptions ; and the liomogeneit,y wdiieJa 
is exhibited by the whole demonstrates the normal and 
consequent development of all the parts. Several precise 
testimonies, independent of any argument l}orrowed from 
resemblances, attest the existence of essential elements of 
the legend at an epoch when there can be no question of 
those influences which have been conjectured ; and these 
influences finally rest on a very limited number of very 
inconclusive facts, wdiich, besides, only touch entirely 
secondary details.” 

This argument has been criticised by Professor Weber in 
a review of M. Senart’s essay, in wiiicli, while differing from 
his conclusions, he speaks in high terms of his French 

^ A passage in tRe Mahabharata shows this evolution clearly enough ; — 
‘‘ And thou Knshna, of the Yadava race, having become the non of Aditi, and 
being called Vishnu, the younger brother of Indra, the aU-perv«ading’, becom- 
ing a child, O vexer of thy foes, hadst by thy energy traversed the shy, the 
atmosphere, and the earth, in three strides. Having attained to the sky and 
the ether, and occupied the abode of the Adityas, thou, 0 soul of all beings, 
hast overpassed tire sun by thine own force. In these thousands of thy 
manifestations, 0 all-pervading Krishna, thou hast slain hundreds of Asura's 
who delighted in iniquity.’^ Muir, Onejinal Sanskrit Texts, iv. 118. 
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•oppoiieiifs scholarship and ability. With his invariable 
candour, the Professor, remarking that the theory of 
Krishna’s herdsmanship being derived from the cloud-cows 
of the Vedas is new to him,^ admits that in itself it is very 

Xdausible. But he goes on 

‘•Onlj- in the hitc«t texts do wB find this Gopl idyl : the older records 
J.iwir tiothmij of it, but recognize Krishna only as assiduous pupil or' 
brave hero, litecently, indeed, passages have been made known from 
the Mahabhashya which set forth Krishna’s relation to Kansa; even, 
further, from Pa'nini, his being evidently worshipped asVasudeva: and 
the existence of his epithet KeKOfit ; but, on the one hand, the herds- 
man idyl is there awanting: and on tire other hand, in view of the 

doubts which Burnell and Bohtlingk have expressed in connection with 
my inquiry, ns to the value of the evidence lor Patanjali's date given" 
by the words and citations in the MahAbhashya, Senart’s assumption 
that that work dates ‘ from before the Christian era ’ is %-ery questionable. 
The testimony of Alexander Polyhistor, that the Brahmans worshipped a 
Hercules and a Pan, is again too vague to permit of its being founded 
on in this matter.”^ 

The force of the last objection I have admitted ; and as 
to the date of Patanjali, of which Professor Weber had 
seemed formerly® to take Professor Bhandarkar’s view 
(shared l^y both Senart and Barth), it can only be said that 
if the “doubts” are ever strengthened, that part of our 
evidences Avill have to be reconsidered ; though Professor 
Weber and the doubters will also have to face and explain 
the fact, which they constantly overlook, of the ancient 
currency of the .Cyrus myth on the Iranian side. I«, any 
case Patanjali would have to be dated rerij late to counter- 
vail the implied antiquity of the phrases he quotes. But as 
regards the Professor’s objection that the Gopi idyl is not 
mentioned in the. oldest documentary references to Krishna, 
the reader will at once see that it is no answer to M. Senart, 
whose argument is that the Gopi idyl is part of an imme- 
morial popular myth, originally current outside the Brah- 
manic sphere. Nor does the Professor in any way meet M. 
Senart’s refutation of his own development theory, or 
.■answer the questions as to how (1) the deity could he 

3- Though, as %ve have seen, the stealing and herding of cows has such a 
isignificance in Greek myths. 

2 IndUche Streifen, iii. 429. ® See above, pp. 155-6. 
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developed out- ot\the student of the Upanisiiad, and Low 
(2) the warrior hero of the epic could be lowered from tliat 
status to the position of the adopted son of a shepherd and 
companion of shepherds, given to dubious adventures, 
unless there were an old myth, to thatelfect?^ These 
questions, I venture to say, are luiaiiswerahle. ^Ye are 
left to the irresistible conclusion that the myths of 
Krislina's birth and youth are not only pre-Christian but 
pre-historic. 

'SJ B. But yet one more reinforcement of the strongest 
kind is given to the whole argument by M. Senart’s demon- 
stration'^ of the derivation of a large part of the Buddha 
myth from that of Krishna, or from pre-Krishnaite sources. 
It is needless here to give at length the details, which 
include such items as the breaking of Siva's bow by Kama, 
the God of Love, of Kaiisa’s by^ Krishna, and of various 
bows by Hiddartha (Buddha) f the exploit against the 
elephant, similarly common to the three personages d the 
parallel between tlie births of Buddlnr and Krishna f their 
earh^ life of pleasure,*' and their descent from enemies of 
the Cfodsd'^ The prodigy of the divine infant speaking 
immediately after birth occurs in the Buddha myth as in 
those of Krishna, Heiines, Apollo, and Jesus and where 
Krishna, as Sun -God, takes three miraculous strides, the 
infant Buddha takes seven marvellous steps/'^ There is, 
in tine, a ''close relationship” between the Buddhist and 
the Krishnaite legends, as we have partl}^ seen above. 

“In nearly all the variations of this legendary theme one point 
remains fixed and constant: it is among shepherdij& that the hero is 
^exiled; and it is impossible to separate from the series either the 
or the herdsmen and herdswomen who suiTOimd the youth of Krishna. 
And this trait is found in the story of Sakya.”^^ 

^ There are in the Mahabharata allusions which show the herdsman char- 
acteristics to have been associated with the hero. See Senart, p. 840, n. 
i>. *297 ff. « liL p. 802. Id. p. B08. 

Id. p. H12. Id. p, 305. Id. p. 315. 

^ See above, p, 190. 

Bigandet, Life of Gaudama^ i. 3,7: .and Beal’s trails, of the Fo-Sho-Hini}- 
TKau-hlufi, i. 1 (B. B. E. xix. 3-4). 

Senart, EV*.s‘«f, p. 326. . ' 

Id. p. 319. ■ ■ , 
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And while it is impossible to say with certainty how and 
whence the Buddhist adaptations were made, it is frequently 
found here, as in the Christian parallels, that the Krishnaite 
form of a given story is by far the more natural. The 
exploit against the elephant evidently ])elonged to the 
Krishnaite legend before being introduced into the life of 
Sakya rBuddha]: it is infinitely ])etter motived in the 
former '"than in the latter. Again, the genealogy of 
Buddha is in large part a variant on that of Rama. If. 
them the theory of imitation from Christian legends were 
sound, we should have to hold either (a) that Buddhism, 
which ostensibly influenced Christianity, did not even 
borrow from Christianity direct, but did it at second-hand 
through Krishnaism, or (h) that Krishnaism borrowed from 
Buddhism legends which the Buddhists had already assimi- 
lated from the Christians. We have now seen reason 
enough to decide that such theories are untenable. It 
remains to investigate the theory of doctrinal as distinct 
from mythical assimilations. 

XIX. — Keishnaitb and Chiustist Docteine. 

sj 1. Professor Weber has more tlian once advanced the 
oxfinion that, in addition to the mythical narratives which 
we have discussed in the foregoing sections, Krishnaism 
borrowed from Christianity certain of its leading doctrines, 
in particular its insistence on the need and value of 
'' faith/' and its monotheistic view of its deity. 0}ie of 
his earlier statements of this opinion has been already 
cited, and he has maintained it to the last. In the ‘‘ Birtl] 
Festival ” treatise, after enumerating the alleged myth- 
imitations, he continues ; 

‘‘ Their Christian origin is as little to be tloubtecl as the coueiusion 
iIn(L SduUen, i. 423] that ‘in general the later exclusively monotheistic 
tendency of the Indian sects who worship a particular personal Cod. 
pray for his favour, and trust iuhbxi (hhakfi and.s/vf?/d//d), was iiitiuenced 
by the accjuaintance made by the Indians with the corresponding teaching 


^ Above, p. 164. 
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cn Chrlstiiuiity or, in the words of Wilson (quoted in Mrs. Speir’s IJfe 

I h) .-i iiriciit //n/m, p. 484 : cp. ray Ahh, vher die Pumintnp. f p. pp. 277, 860), 
‘ that tlie reuiodelliug of the ancient Hindu systems into popular forms, 
and in particular the vital importance of faith, were directly [-s'/r] 
inrhiciiced by the diffusion of the Christian religion.’”^ 

Here, it will be seen, Professor Weber quotes Wilson 
at seeonclliaiKl from Mrs. Speir, who cited an Indian 
magazine. She made tlie blunder of writing '' directly ” 
for ‘'indirectly but she i^tates fairly enough that Wilson 
only hints ” his opinion; and this the Professor over- 
looks, though doubtless he would have given Wilson’s 
passage fully if he liad been able to lay his liands on it. 
Its eifect is so different when quoted in full that I think it 
well so to transcribe it : — 

It is impossible to avoid noticing in the double doctrine 
of the Gita an analogy to the double doctrine of the early 
Christian Church ; and the same question as to the merits 
of eoutemplative and practical religion engendered many 
differences of opinion and observance in the first ages of 
Christianity. These discussions, it is true, grew out of the 
admixture of the Platonic philosophical notions with the 
lessons of Christianity, re louif pervaded the Kant hefove 
tlie e(ninneneeme}it of our era ; it would not follow, therefore, 
that the divisions of the Christian Church originated the 
doctrine of the Hindus, and there is no reason to doubt that 
In all essenlicd respects the Hindu schools are of a much 
earlier date; at the same time, it is not at all unlikehf 
tliat tlie speculations of those scliools were reagitated and 
remodified in the general stimulus which Christianity seems 
to have given to metaphysical inquiry ; and it is not 
iinjiosHibIc that the attempts to model the ancient systems 
into a popular form, by engrafting on them in particular 
the vital imiiortance of faith, were indirecthj influenced hr 
tlie diffusion of the Christian religion. It is hif/hl}/ desi rahle. 
that this subject shauhl he further inrestif/atedf'^ 

This, it will be seen, is a very different deliverance from 
Weber’s, and also from what Wilson is made to say in 
the incomplete and inaccurate quotation of his words, 

^ Treatise cited, p. 889. 

“ H. H. Wilson, in review of Schlegel’s trans. of the Bhagavat Gitd, 
{nient. (piart. Tier, Calcutta, vol. iii.; reprinted in Works, voL v. pp. 150-7. 
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Professor Weber, without l3ringmg forward any important 
new facts, makes a positive assertion where 'Wilson 
expressed himself very cautiously and douhtfiilW, and does 
not meet (having apparently not seen) 'Wilson's proposi- 
tions as to the anthjuity in India of the general pan- 
theistic doctrine which prevailed in the East l)efore 
Christianity d 

Before we come to a decision on the point at issue, it 
may be Avell to see what it was exactly that Wilson under- 
stood ])y the doctrine of faith, which he thought might 
he indircctlif influenced by Christian it}', and wdiich 
Weber liolds to be without -doubt entirely derived thence. 
In his Oxford lectures Wilson declares that in the Piiranas 
tlie doctrine of the sufficiency of faith is 

•‘CiU'iiea tu the very utmost abuse of which it is susceptible. Entire 
(lepemleney on Krishna, or any oth^r favourite deity, not only obviates 
the necessity of virtue, but it sanctities vice. Conduct is wholly 
jinmaterial. It matters not how atrocious a sinner a man may be, if 
he paints liis face, his breast, his arms, with certaiii seetarial marks, oi\ 
which is better, if he brands his skin permanently with them with a hot 
iron stamp; if he is constantly chanting hymns in honour of Vishnu; 
or, what is equally eftieacious,if he spends hours in the simple reiteration 
of his name or names ; if he die with the word Hari or Rama or Krishna 
on his lips, and the thought of him in his mind, lie may have lived a 
monster of iniquity, he is certain of heaven.”*-^ 

It cannot be denied that all this bears a very close 
resemblance to the practical applications of the Christian 

’ Professor W^eber’s misunderstanding as to Whlson’s view on hhaldi seems 
to ha,ve become a fixed idea. In a later letter to Dr. John Muir on the 
subject, he speaks yet again of “ Wilson’s theory that the hhaM of the later 
Hindu sects is essentially a Christian doctrine.’' Whlson, as we have seen, 
had no such opinion. Dr. Muir might well write : I am not aware in which, 
if in any, of bis writings Professor Wilson may have expressed the opinion 
that the Indian tenet of himl-il is essentially Christian. I find no express 
statement to this effect in his Bl'etch of the ReUfjioiai Sect>< of the .Himlufi, 
though he there says that ‘ the doctrine of the effiekey of hhahti seem^i to .have- 
been an important innovation upon , the primitive system of the Hindu 
religion’" (Art. in IfuUmi Antiquarttj March, 1875, vol. iv. p. 79). 

- Tu'o Lee1i(re,'i on the lieliijmot Practkea of the Ilindu.^ Oxford, 1840, 

p, 31, - h. 75. See also Works, i. 3(58. It is well to keep in mind 

that while Krishnaism, like Christism, can be turned to the account of law- 
lessness, it has similarly been turned to higher ends. Thus the Brahman 
reformer Chaatanya,^ who flourished in the sixteenth century, and whose 
movement still flourishes. in Bengal, made “discipline of the intellect and 
a surrender of all to Krishna^", one of his main positions. Max Miiller, 
Xotural ReUfgon,j}. 100, 
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doctrine of fuith in European history, and that tliat is 
of all t’hristian doctrines the one wdiich may ^Yith most 
plaiisildlity ])e held to have originated, in Europe, vitli the 
New Testament. Nor is it incumbent on rationalists to 
oirject that such a, derivation brings small credit to 
Christianity. An impaiTial inquiry, however, reveals that 
the doctrine of salvation by faith is already fully laid down 
in the i^hagavat Gita ; and the Christian liypothesis 
involves the conclusion that that famous document is a 
patchwork of Christian teaching. Now, there are decisive 
reasons for rejecting such a view. 

S ± Its most confident and systematic expositor is Dr. 
F. Lorinser, a- German translator of the Gita, whose 
position is that the author [of the Gita] knew the New 
Testament writings, which, so far as he thought fit, he 
used, and of which he pieced into his work many passages 
(if not textiial[v, then following the sense, and adapting 
it to his Indian fashion of composition), though these 
facts have Ihtherto iiot been observed or pointed out by 
anyone.'*^ Tliis startling proposition, wliich is nominally 
sixpporte<l l)y citation of the general opinions of Professor 
Weber, rests deductively on early Christian statements 
as to tlie introduction of Christianity into ''India,’' and 
inductively on a number of parallels between tlie New 
Testament and the Gita. The statements in question are 
those of Eusebius as to the mission of PantcTiuis, and of 
Chrysostom as to an " Indian ” translation of the fourth 
Gospel, and possi])ly of the Joannine epistles. The narrative 
of Eusebius is as follows : — 

Tim trad i I ion is, that this philosopher was then in great eminence. 
He is said to have displayed such ardour and so zealous a disposi- 
tion respecting the divine word, that he was constituted a herald of the 
Gosp{?l to the nations of the East, and advanced even as far as India. 
Tijpi'e were eren there yet many evangelists of the word, who were 
ardently striving to employ their inspired zeal after the apostolic example, 
to increase and build up the divine word. Of these Fantrenus is said to 
hare heen one, and to hare come as far as the Indies. And tlie report is 

y D/c JihatjaiuaUOita, nhersetzt and erldntert A^on Dr. P. Lorinser, Breslau, 
1809, p. 272. (The argumentative appendix has been translated in part in 
the Indian Ant'iquanj, October, 187S, vol. i. pp. 288-296.) 
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that he there found his own , arrival anticipated by some who were 
aequabited with the Gospel of Matthew, to whom Bartholomew', one of 
the apostles, had preached, and had left them the Gospel of Matthew in, 
the Hebrew, which was also preserved until this time. Pantamus, after 
many praiseworthy deeds, was finally at the head of the Alexandrian 
■ .school.,’'-^ : ■ 

The wtatemeiit of Chrysostom, again, is that “ the Syrians, 
and the Egyi^tians, and the Indians, and the Persians, 
and the Ethiopians, and innumerable (ii-vpla) other peoples, 
were taught, though barbarians,' to be philosophers, by his 
[John’s] teachings translated into their own language.”^ 
On this latter record Dr. Lorinser comments : — 

‘Mt may be argued that the significance of this testimony is weakened 
by the addition ‘ and innumerable other peoples.’ This apprehension, 
however, disappears W'hen we consider that all the translations' here 
specified by name, wfith the single exception of the Indian, bothiheard 
of otherwise and still in existence. In 'an.y.case, Chrysostom woujid not 
here have explicitly named the Indians if he had not had positive !lmow- 
ledge of an existing translation in their language. Chrysostom diied in 
the year 407 a.c. The Indian translation of which he had knowledge 
must have existed at least a hundred years earlier, for the knowledge of 
it to reach him in those days. Apparently, however, Pantfeniis, the 
teacher of Clemens Alexandrinus, of whom we know that he had himself 
been in India, had already brought this knowledge to the West. The 
origin of this translation may thus ijossibly go back to the first or second 
century after Christ.” 

The most surprising point about this argument is that 
Dr. Lorinser seems entirely unaware that the names 
India ’’ and *'■' Indians’" were normally applied by ancient 
writers to countries and peoples other than India proper. 
Yet not only is this geiwal fact notorious/ but it has 

i AVcZcs. Hist. V. 10 (Bohn trans.). 

“ Comm, in S. Joann. Horn. ii. (i.) 2, in Cap. i. r. 1. (Migne, Ser. (Ji\ 
iix. 32). ’’ Work cited, pp. 268-9. 

After tlie time of Herodotus the name India was applied to all lands in 
the south-western world, to east Persia and south Arabia, to Efchioxiia, Egyxits 
and Libya ; in short, to all dark-skinned peoples, who in Homer’s time, as 
Ethiopians, were allotted the whole horizon (Lichtnuul) of the South. Yirgll 
and others signify by India just the East ; but most commonly it stands for 
southern Arabia and Ethiopia.” (Von Bohlen, Ikis alie Indien, i. 9-10, 
citing Tirg. .En. viii. 705; Georr}, li. 116, 172; Diodor. iii. 31; Lucan, ix. 
517 ; Eabric. Cod, Apoe, N. T. p. 669; Beausobre, Hist, du ManicJuelsmc, L 
23, 40, 404; ii. 129.) Op. Arnobius, Adv, Gentes, ii. 12; and Lucan, x. 29. 
Von Bohlen states that the name India first appears among the Greeks in 
iEschylus, Siqyplic, 282. There the reference is clearly not to India i)roi)ers 
the words running; I hear that the wandering Indians ride on pannier 
packed camels iieet as steedsj in their land bordering on the Ethiopians,” 
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been iiiade the occasion of much dispute as to wliat 
country it was that Pantsenus visited, even orthodox 
opinion hnally coming round to the view that it was not 
India at all. Mosheim wrote that most of the learned 
had held it to be Eastern India proper — an opinion coun- 
tenanced by the statement of Jerome that Panta?nus was 
sent apud B rachniauasd But the name Braehmaii was, as 
lie further pointed out, used as loosely by the ancients 
as that of India ; and the evidence of Jerome further varies 
from that of Eusebius in stating^ that the ''Indians’' 
had sent delegates to Alexandria asking for a Christian 
instructor, and that Bishop Demetrius sent Pantaenus. 
That Indian Brahmans should have sent such a deputation 
is simply inconceivable. Vales, Holstein, and others, 
accordingly surmised that the mission was to Ethiopia or 
Al>yssiiiia, which was constant^ called India by the 
ancients. Mosheim, rationally arguing that the Hebrew 
translation of Matthew must have been used by Jews, 
decided that the delegates came from a Jewish-Christian 
colony, which he located in Arabia Eelix, because he held 
that to have been the scene of Bartholomew's " Indian ” 
labours.^'^ It matters little which view we take here, so 
long as we recognize the absurdity of the view that the 
locality was India. Indeed, even if the " Indies ” of 
Eusebius had meant India, the testimony is on the face 
of it a mere triidition. 

The same arguments, it need hardly be said, dispose 
of the testimony of Chrysostom, who unquestionably 
alluded to some of the many peoples of Western Asia or 
Africa commonly dubbed Indians. If further disproof 
of Dr. Loriiiser’s initial assumption be needed, it lies 
in tiie fact that even Tertullian, in his sufficiently sweeping 

^ SS, f|uote<l by Mosheim. 

(UttaL Hcriptor. Ecclesimt, e. 30, cited by Mosheim. 
i'ommentarien on the Affair.^ of the Chrititkuis^ VidaPs trans. ii. 6 - 8 , note 
Tillemont, In Vit. Barthol. in Mem. Rht, Ecclea. i. 1, GO-1). In the 
pp, 20.5-7. See also Murdock’s note in his trans. of Mosheim’s 
Historif, 2 Cent, part i. c. i. § S. Compare the admissions of Kirchhofer 
f QneUen^ammliinp, 1840, p. 110); and of Gcieselet (Omnpeiidlum, i. 79, 121, 
note-'i), who thlnlcs Thomas and Bartholomew probably only went to Yemen. 
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catalogue of the nations that had embraced Christianity 
— a list which includes Parthians, Mecles, Elamites, and the 
people of '' ]\resopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, 
Poutiis, Asia, and Pamphylia ’ — the whole Pentecostal 
series — does not say a wnrd of India ; ^ aiid that Irenasus 
in Ids allegation as to the spread of the faith does not do 
so either.'^ In any case, neither Chrysostom nor Eusebius, 
nor yet Jerome, pretends that the '‘Indians” had a 
complete translation of the books of the New Testament ; 
and nothing less than a complete translation in an Indian 
tongue is wanted for Dr. Lorinser's argument, as W'e shall 
see wdien w’e examine his "parallel j)assages.” He admits, 
ill a jiiquant passage, that it is impossible to say in what 
dialect the translation was made, whether in one of those 
spoken liy the people or in Sanskrit, then as now onl}’ 
knowui to the Brahmans. Dr. Lorinser observes that it is 
all one {ghiichfliltuf) to him. No doubt! 

S 8. An argument for the derivation of the teaching* in 
the- Bhagavat Gita from the New^ Testament has the 
advantage, to begin with, involved in the difficulty of 
fixing the time of the composition of the Gita from either 
internal or external evidence. There can be no doubt 
that, like so many other Hindu writings, it ivas formerly 
dated much too early. Ostensibly an episode in the great 
epic, the Mahabharata, it stands out from the rest of that 
huge poem as a specifically theological treatise, cast in 
the form of a dialogue which is represented as taking 
place betw^een Krishna and the warrior Arjuna on the eve 
of a great l)attle. I may say at once that I cannot regard 
it as having been composed at the same time as the portion 
of the poem in wdiicli it is inserted. Mr. K. T. Teiang, 
the able. Hindu scholar who has translated it for the 
"Sacred Books of the East” series,^ and who argues 
persuasively for its antiquity, confessedly holds " not 
without diffidence ” — indeed, very doubtfully — to the view 
that it is a genuine " portion of the original Mahabharata.”^ 

^ Advemoi 7, . Adv. Ilmreses^ o, 10- Yol.viii. 1882. 

Iiitrod, pp. 2, 5, A In the introduction to Ms earlier translation of the 
Bhagavat Gita in biank.verse (Bombay, 1875), Mr. Teiang took up a stronger 
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Wliere lie is difiideiit the rest of us, I fear, must ])e 
disbelieving. There is much force in Mr. Telang’s con- 
tention that tlie Gita belongs to a period before that of 
the sjsteiii-niakers ; indeed, the flat contradiction, to ivhicli 
he alludesd between Krishna's declarations on the one 
hand that to him ''none is hateful, none dear,’"^ and 
on the other hand that a wdiole series of doers of good 
are "dear” to liini'^ — this even raises a doubt as to the 
homogeneity of tlie document. But it is one thing to 
reckon the Gita ancient, and another to regard it as a 
portion of the " original Mahabharata.” It is not easily 
to be believed that a piece of writing in wdiich Krishna is 
not only represented as the Supreme Deity, ])iit pan- 
tlieistically treated, can belong originally to the epic in 
wdiich he is a heroic demigod. It must surely l)elong to 
the period of his Bralimanic supremacy. 

Where that period 1)egiiis, howwer, it , is still impossible 
to say with any approach to precision ; and, as Professor 
Weber remarks, Dr. Lorinser's thesis is thus far unham- 
pered b}” any effective objections from Hindu chronology. 
It must, hownver, stand criticism on its own merits, and 
wn have seen how^ abjectly it breaks down in respect of the 
patristic testimony to the existence of an " Indian ’’ mission, 
and an " Indian ” translation of part of the New' Testa- 
ment, in the first Christian centuries. It is. morally certain 
that no such translation existed, even of the Ciospels, not 
to speak of the entire canon, wdiich Dr. Lorinser strangely 
seems to think is covered by his quotation from Chrysostom. 
His argument from liistory being thus annihilated, it 
remains to he seen wdiether he succeeds any better in 
his argument from resemblance. " It is not, I think, 
difficult to show^ that, even if the Gita were composed within 
the Christian era, it really owes nothing to Christianity. 

position; but even there lie deehired: “I own I iind it, quite impossible to 
satisfy inyself that there are more than a very few facts in the history of 
Sanskrit literature which ^Ye are entitled to speak of as ^historically certain ’ 
(p. vii.). The earlier essay, however, contains a very able and complete 
refutation^ of Dr. Loiinser’s arguments, well worthy the attention of those 
who are disposed for a further Investigation of the subject, 

1 P. 12, --i Gita, lx. 29.. ' ■ ^ Id, sii. ■ 
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The derivation of the Gita’s teaching from the Christian 
Scriptures Dr. Lorinser claims to prove bv about one 
hundred parallel j)assages, in which Gita sentences are 
matched by texts selected from nearl3’‘ all the New Testa- 
ment ])Ooks, He divides them into three classes: (1) 
passages in which, wutli differences of expression, the 
sense coincides ; (2) j^assages in wliich a characteristic 
expression of the New Testament appears with a different 
application ; and (8) passages in which expression and 
meaning coincide. The nature of these '' coincidences " 
can 1)6 l)est set forth bj’ a simple selection of about a score 
of them. I have made this quite impartially, taking the 
majority consecutivety as they happen to stand at the 
heads of the sections, and picking out the remainder 
because of their comparative importance. It would be 
easy to make a selection which would put Dr. Lorinser’s 


ease in a much worse light : 


BnA('4AVAT GiTA.1 


{Fimt Order.) 


New Testament. 


The deluded mail who, restraining 
the organs of action, continues to 
think in his mind about objects of 
sense, is called a hyiiocrite. iii. 6. 

But those who carp at my opinion 
and do not act upon it, know them to 
be devoid of discrimination, deluded 
as regards all knowledge, and ruined, 
iii, H2. 

Every sense has its affections and 
its aversions towards its objects fixed. 

One should not become subject to 
them, for they are one\s opxionents. 
iii. ;54. 

I Arjuiia speaks] : Later is your 
[Krishna's] birth; the birth of the 
sun is prior. How then shall 1 
understand that you declared (this) 
first? [Krishna answers] : I have 
passed through many births, 0 
Aijuna ! and you also. I know them 

all, but you, 0 terror of your 

foes, do not know them, iv, 4.' 

^ I have followed throughout the prose translation of Mr. Teiang; and I 
have occasionally given in brackets parts of a passage elided by Dr. Lorinser 
as not bearing on his point. The context clearly ought to be kept in view. 


I say unto you that every one that 
looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart. Matt. v. 2ft. 

A man that is heretical [after a 
first and second admonition] refuse : 
knowing that such a one is perverted, 
and sinneth, being self-condemned. 
Titus iii. 10-11, 

Let not sin therefore reign in your 
mortal body, that ye should obey the 
lusts thereof. Bomans vi. 12. Be- 
cause the mind of the fiesh is enmity 
against God, etc. Id. viii. 7. 

The Jew’s therefore said unto him. 
Thou art not yet fifty years old, and 
hast thou seen Abraham ? John 
viii. 57. 

I know wdience I came, and whither 
I go; but ye [16’., the Jew's; know 
not whence 1 came, or w^hither 1 go. 
Id. 14. 



CHEIST 


To this eud have I been ])orn, mid 
to this end am I come into tlie workh 
that I should bear witness unto die 
truth. John xviii. 37. The devil 
sinneth from the beginning. 1 John 
iii. 8. 

He that believeth [and is bap- 
tized] shall be saved; but lie that 
disbelieveth shall be condemned. 
Mark xvi. 16. 

There is no respect of persons with 
God. Bom. ii. 11. 


I am born age after age, for the 
protection of the good, and for the 
destruction of evil-doers and the 
establishment of piety, iv. 8. 


He who is ignorant and devoid of 
faith, and whose self is full of mis- 
givings, is ruined, iv. 40. 


To me none is hateful, none dear 
ix. 29. 


(Second Order. I 

For should I at any time not engage My I 
without sloth in action [men would and hr 
follow in my path from ail sides, 0 
son of Pritha 1] . If I did not 2 )erform 
action>i, these worlds would be de- 
stroyed. I should be the cause of 
caste interininglings. I should be 
ruining these people, iii. 23-4. 

Even those men who alivat/a act on 
thU opinion of mine full of faith, and 
iriihout carjnnp lilstern nichf’^ 

in Lorinser] are released from all 
actions, iii. 31. 

, . . .me. . . . thepoal [“ der JVer/ ” in 
Lorinser^ j than which there is nothing 
higher, vii, 18. 

(Third Order). 

He [that hath my commandmentSj 
and keepeth them, he 'it is that ]„ lovetli 
-v ^.-aiid [ I ' ./will' ' love/Jiim., ; John; 

No man hath seeriG-od at any time. 
John i. 18. 

Whom no man hath seen, noi* can 
■see. 1 Tim, vi. 18, 

It [/.c., divine knowledge] is to be My yoke is easy, and my burden 
apprehended directly, and is easy to light. Matt. xi. 30. 
practise, ix. 2. 


If a man keep JiUf word [he shall 
never see death] . John viii. 51. 

that the word of God he not 

hla^phemed. Titus ii. 5. [Compare 
the precedimj rentcnceH of the epii^tlel. 

1 am the way No one cometh 

unto the Father, but by me. John 
xiv. 6. 


I am tiot manifest to all. vii. 26. 


^ Dr. John Muir, than whom there is no higher authority in this eounti’y, 
rejected Dr. Lorinser’s translation of *‘-’vvay” and anticipates Telang’.s: — 
“ Here, as in many other passages of the Indian writings, [the word] certainly 
signliies ^ the place reached by going,’ ‘resort,’ ‘refuge.’ ” Indian Antiquary, 
Marcli, 1875 (vol. iv.), p. 80. To the same effect, Professor Tiele, in Theohyu 
lljdnchr. 1877, p. 75 a. 
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I am [the father of this universe^ 
the mother, the creator, the grand- 
sire, the thing to be known, the 
means of sanetitication, the syllable 
Om (■--»: past, present, and future), the 
it/A', Sainan, and Yajns also] ihe goal 
[the siisiainer, the lord, the super- 
visor, the residence, the asylum, the 
friend] , the source and that in which 
it merges [the sitpport, the receptacle, 
and the inexhaustible seed] . I cause 
heat, and I send forth and stop 
showers. [I am immortality, and 
also death; and I, 0 Arjuna! am 
that which is and that which is not.] 
ix, IS, 19. 

[That devotee who worships me 
abiding in all beings, holding that all 
is one] , lives in me, however he may 
be living, vi. 30. 

But those who worship me with 
devotion (dwell) in me, and I too in 
them. ix. 29.^ 

I am the origin of all, and all 
moves on through me. x. 8. 

I am the beginning, and the middle 
and the end also of all beings, x. 20. 


I cm the iray [and the truth, and 
the life; no one cometh unto the 
Father but by me] . John xiv. r>. 

I am the first and the last [and the 
Living One; and I was dead, and 
behold I am alive for evermore, and I 
have the keys of death and of Hades] . 
Eev. i. 17-18. 

He niaketh his sun to rise [on the 
evil and the good], and i^endeth ra'ni 
[on the just and the unjust] . Matt. 

■ V.' 45. 


[As the living Father sent me, and 
I live because of the Father; so] he 
that eateth me, he also shall live 
because of me. John vi. 57. 

I in them, and they in me [that 
they may be perfected into one]. 
John xvii. 23. 

For of him, and through him, and 
unto him, are all things. Horn. xi. 
36. 

I am the first and the last.'^ Eev. 
i. 17. 


The first comment that must occur to every instructed 
reader on perusing these and the other ^'parallels” 
advanced by Dr. Lorinser is that on the one hand the 
parallels are very frequently such as could be made by 
the dozen between bodies of literature -whieh have unques- 
tionably never been brought in contact, so strained and 


K'h ‘ ' ' ' 


^ As to the passage, “They who devoutly worshi}? me are in me, and I in 
them,” Dr. Muir writes: “In the Eig Veda some passages occur ^vhich in 
part convey the same or a similar idea. Thus in ii. 11, 12, it is said : ‘ 0 
Indra, we sages have been .in thee’; and in x. 142, 1: ‘ This worshir)] 3 er, 0 
Agnij hath been in thee: 0 son of strength, he hath no other kinship ’; and 
in viii. 47, 8 ; ‘ We, 0 Gods, are in you as if fighting in coats of mail. . . .And 
in viii. 81, 32, the worshipper says to Indra, ‘thou art ours, and we thine.’ ” 
(Lid. Ant. as cited, p. 80.) 

" Dr. Lorinser also brackets the Christian “I am the Alpha and the 
Omega ” with the Gita’s ' “ I am A among the letters ” (x. 33). But Mr. Telang 
points out (B. G. trans. in verse, Introd. p. Iv.) that the Indian writer merely 
takes A as the principal letter. Note that the Deity is already “ the first and 
the lust” in Isaiah' (so-called) : — xlL 4; xliii. lO'; xlviii. 12. Why should 
, not the Brahmans have studied the prophets ? 
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far-fetched are they ; and that on the other they are dis- 
counted by quite as striking parallels ])et^Yeen Testa- 
ment texts and pre-Christian pagan ^y^itings. Take a few 
of the more notable of these latter parallels, in the order in 
which the New Testament passages occur above : — 

He who means to do an injury has already done it. Seneca, 1)c Ira, i. 3. 

Though you may take care of her body, the [coerced wife’s] mind ia 
adulterous, nor eaii she be preserved, unless she is willing. Ovin, 

, Iii. 4, 5. 

Not only is he who does evil bad, but also he who thinks to do eviL 
.Elian, Vtt)\ xiv. ‘28. 

In every man there are two parts : the better and superior part, which 
rules, and the worse and inferior part, which serves, and the ruler is. 
alwa^’s to be preferred to the servant. Plato, B. v. (JowetPs tr. 

V. 298). 

[In B. iv. of the Laws (Jowett, v. 288-9) is a long sentence declaring- 
that the contemner of right conduct is “ deserted by God ” and in the end 
“ is utterly destroyed, and his family and city with him.”] 

The unruly passions of anger and desire are contrary and inimical to- 
the reason. Cicero, Tusrulan Questions, iv. 5. 

I [Cyrus] am persuaded I am born by divine providence to undertake 
this work. HepvOdotfs, i. 126. 

The Muses whom Mnemosyne bare, to be a means of oblivion 

of ills, and a rest from cares. Hesiod, Theoffonii, 6"2-5, 

The Gods look with just eyes on mortals. Ovri), Meta morph, xiii. 70. 

God is verily the saviour of all, and the producer of things in what- 
ever way they happen in the world. Pseud-Aristotle, De Munilo, 6. 

Zeus, cause of all, doer of all What can be done by mortals without 

Zeus? .Eschylus, .4//rnm 1461-5 (1484-8). 

All things are full of Jove: he cherishes the earth; my songs are his, 
care. Vikgxl, Edopues, iii. 60. 

The temperate man is the friend of God, for he is like to him. Plato,, 
Laws, B. iv. (Jowett’s tr. v. 289). 

Not to every one cloth Apollo manifest himself, but only to the good., 
Calliuachus, Hjimn to Apollo, 9. , 

It is enough for God that he be worshipped and loved. Seneca,. 
Epist. xlvii. 18. Cp. XCYL 50. 

God, seeing all things, himself unseen. Philemon, Era<}. 

God, holding in his hand the beginning, middle, and end, of all that is.. 
Plato, Ijiws, B. iv. (Jowett, v. 288.) 

Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus shall be. Ancient 8on(j, in Patjsanias, x. 12. 

God comes to men : nay, what is closer, he comes into them. Seneca,. 
Kpiat. 73. 

God is within you. Epictetus, Dissert, i. 14, 14. 

Pythagoras thought that there was a soul mingling with and pervading- 
all things. Cicero, L>e Natura Deorum, i. 11. 

Such pcirallels as these, I repeat, could be multiplied ta^ 
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iiiiy extent from the Greek and Latin ciassics alone ; while 
the Egyptian 'M^ook of the Dead’’ furnishes many more. 
But is it worth while to heap up the disproof of a thesis so 
inanii’estly idle *? It is difficult to understand how a scholar, 
knowing the facts, can hope to prove such a proposition hj 
mich evidence ; much more how he can bring himself to 
believe in his own case. More than half the resemblances 
are such as could be manufactured by the dozen between 
any two books dealing with similar questions. On Dr. 
Lorinser’s principle, Jesus and his followers were indebted 
to pagans for very much of their ethical teaching — as 
indeed they were unquestionably indebted for a good many 
■of their theological ideas, not to speak of the narrative 
myths. But surely a small endowment of common sense, 
to say nothing of scholarship, suffices to make it clear that 
<'ertam commonplaces of ethics as well as of theology are 
equally inevitable conclusions in all religious systems that 
rise above savageryd Four hundred years before Jesus, 
Plato‘S declared that it was very difficult for the rich to be 
good : does anyone believe that Jesus or any other Jew 
needed Plato’s help to reach the same notion? Nay, does 
anyone even doubt that such a close coincidence as the 
comparison of the human soul to a team of horses in the 
Katha Ipanishad and Plato's Phardrtis, pointed out to Dr. 
Lorinser by Professor Windisch,*^ might not be quite 
independent of l^orrowing ? 

If ail this were not clear enough a priori, it is sufficiently 

1 In Dr. Jolm Muir’s valuable little pamphlet, llelUfwu^ and IMoml Senti- 
ments freely translated from Indian irriters (publishetl in Thomas Scott’s 
series), wlll be found a number of extracts from the Mahabharata and other 
Sanskrit ^york,s, which, on the Christian theory, must have been borrowed 
from the Gospels. Thus in the epic (v. 1270) we have: ‘‘The Gods regard 
with delight the man who, . . .when struck does not strike again.” If this be 
Chiistian (it is at least as old as Plato: see the Goryias) whence came this: 

'* The good, when they promote the welfare of others, expect no reciprocUy ” ? 
(iii. l()79r>). It is idainly as native to the Indian poet as is the “Golden 
It ale,” thus stated: “Let no man do to another that which would be 
repugnant to liimself ; this is the sum of righteousness ; the rest is according ■ 
to inclination.’' But most Christians are kept carefully in ignoi’ance of the 
fact that the“ Golden Pmie” is common to all literatures, aiuPwas an ancient 
saw in China before Jesus was born. 
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obvious from the context of most of the passages quoted 
from the Gita, as well as from the general drift of its 
exposition, that the Hindu S3^stem is immeasurably 
removed from the Christian in its whole theosophieal 
inspiration. We are asked to believe that Brahmans 
expounding a highly developed pantheism went assiduously 
to the (unattainable) New Testament for the wording of a 
number of their propositions, pantheistic and other, while 
assimilating absolutely nothing of distinctively Christian 
doctrine ; choosing to borrow from the Christians their 
expressions of doctrines which had been in the world for 
centuries, including some which lay at the root of 
Ihiddliism — as that of the religious yoke being eas^’' — 
though utterly rejecting the Christian doctrine of atone- 
ment and blood sacrifice and the Christian claim as a 
whole. Hucli a j^osition is possible only to a mesmerised 
believer.^ Even were ]3rahmamc India in doctrinal 
communication with Christendom at the time in question, 
wliich we liave seen it was not, it lies on the face of the 
case that the Brahmanic theosophy was already elaborated 
out of all comparison with the Christian. • It had readied 
systematic (even if inconsistent) pantheism while Chris- 
tianity was but vaguely absorbent of the pantheism around 
it. The law of religious development in this regard is 
simple. A crude and naif system, like the Christism of the 
second Gospel and the earlier form of the first, borrows 
inevitably from the more highly evolved systems with 
which it comes socially in contact, absorbing myth and 
mystery and dogma till it becomes as Sophisticated as they. 
It then l)ecomes eapalfie in turn of dominating primitive 
systems, as Christianity supplanted those of northern 
Europe. But not even at the height of its influence, much 
less in the second century, was Christianity capable of 
ilomiiiating Hindu Brahmanism, with its ingrained 
pantheism, and its mass of myth and ritual, sanctioned 

^ R} appears from Dr. liorinser’s notes fp. 82) that he thinks the author of 
the Gita may have protltecl by a study of the - Christian fathers, as Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Athenagoras. He .further implies, that the Hindu had read 
tlie book of Whdom in the Septiiagint I ■ 
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ill wliolc or in part by rote-learnt ' lore of the most 
veiieralile antiquity. Be the (Tita pre-Cliristian or post- 
Cliristian, it is luunixeclly Hindu. 

S 4. When it is thus seen that all the arguments to prove 
imitation of the Gospels in the Bhagavat Gita are baseless^ 
it is hardly necessary to deal at any length with Professor 
Weber’s favourite general argument as to the necessary 
derivation of the doctrines of hhakti and Hraddhd from 
Christianity. The very proposition betrtiys some of the 
'' judicial blindness ” laboured under hj Dr. Lorinser. It 
has never occurred to either theorist to ask how the 
doctrine of salvation by faith came to be developed in 
Christism, or whether the same religious tendencies could 
not give rise to the same phenomenon in similar social 
conditions elsewhere. I cannot burden this already over- 
lengthy treatise with an examination of the development 
of the Christian doctrine of faith from the Judaic germs* 
It must suffice to say that the principle is already clearly 
indicated in the prophets ; ^ that faith in divine protection 
is expressed in the early documents of other Eastern 
systems ; and that the tendency to believe in the all- 
sufficiency of devotion, and the needlessiiess of personal 
merit, is noted by Plato (to name no other), and is in some 
degree really an inevitable phase of all systems at some 
stages. It found special development under Christism in 
a decaying society, in which the spirit of subjection had 
eaten away the better jiart of all self-reliance ; and. just 
such a state of things can be seen to have existed in many 
parts of India from the earliest historic times. It would 
be small credit to Christianity if it u'cre responsible for 
the introduction into India of a doctrine so profoundly 
immoral in principle, so demoralizing in practice ; but, as it 
happens, the historic facts discountenance the hypothesis. 
For though we cannot trace all the stages by which the 
doctrine of faith reached its full development, we do know 
that the germs of it lie in the Yeda, Take first the 
testimony of Dr. John Muir : — 

^ Mieah iii. 11; Is'a. xxtL 3; 1. 7-10 ; 4er. vii. 14; Nahum i. 7; Zeph. ilL 
12r'i^sahBR, prtssm. 
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“ Dr. Lorin.ser considers (p. 56) that two Sanskrit vrords denoting 
faitiifiil and j-everential religious devotion {'.s-rndd/ai and bhakti),, which 
often occur in the Bhagavad Gita, do not convey original Indian con- 
ceptions, but nre borrowed from Christianity. This may or may not be 
true of hhahti ; but sraihUm (together w-ith its cognates, participial and 
verbrJ) is found even in the hymns of the Big Veda in tlie sense of 
belief in the existence and action of a deity, at least, if not also of 
devotion to his service. In i;)p. 103 ff. of the fifth volume of my Oru/inal 
a number of passages are cited and translated in which 
the word occurs, together with a great variety of othei’ expressions in 
which the worshipper’s trust in, and affectionate regard for, the God 
Indra are indicated. He is called a friend and brother; his friendship 
a,nd guidance are said to be sweet; he is spokeii of as a father and the 
most fatherly of fathers, and as being both a father and a mother; he is 
the helper of the poor, and has a love for mortals,”^ 

These remarks are endorsed by Mr. Telang, who cites 
other Yedic passages ; and again by Professor Tiele : — 

“The opinion that not only did Christian legends find an entry among 
the Indian sects of later times, but that even peculiarly Christian ideas 
exercised an iutiuence on their dogmatics or philosophy, that is to say, 
that the Hindus acquired from the Christians their high veneration for 
piety or devotion, hhalcti, and faith, sraddha — as is contended by Weber 
(Iv.ditichc Stndien, 1850; i. 423), and after him by Hove fHea Eh'menti^ 
Einuigcn du Mijthe ef du Culte de Krichma, Paris, 1876, p. 35) — seems 
to me unjustified. Already in the Big Veda there is frequent mention of 
faith {sniddhd) in the same sense as is given to that word later; and 
although we cannot spfeak actually of hhakti, which there as yet only 
menus ‘ division’ or ‘ ai^portionment,’ yet this has already in very old 
sources the sense of ‘ consecration ’ (toewijding), ‘fidelity’ {trouw), ‘love 
resting on belief’ (op geloof rustende liefde)d''^ 

Take, finally, the verdict of Professor Max Miiller — in this 
connection certainly weighty. Noting that the 'principle 
of love and intimacy with the Gods is found in the 
very earliest portions of the Eig-Veda, he cites from the 
Svetasoatara Upanishad’^ a pantheistic passage whieli 
concludes : — 

“if these truths have been told to a high-minded man, w^ho feels the 
highest devotion {hhakti) for God, and as for God so for his-Guru, then 
they will shine forth, then they will shine forth indeed.” 

^ India a Autlquanj, i\\ 81. Also in Bi% Muir’s pamphlet 
floral Siintiinents^ as cited, ]?. vi. 

2 Trans, of B. G. in verse, introd. p. Ixxxii. 
xWt. Vhrh'tus en KrUhnci, in Theologlsche Tijdschriftf 1877, p. 66. 
Miiller’s trans, in Sacred Boohs of the East^ xv. 260, 
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ii’ He adds : — 

“Here then we have in the Upanishads the idea of hhahti or devotion 
clearly pronounced; and as no one has yet ventured to pjut the date of 
the Svefcasoatara TJpanishad later than the beginning of on era, it is 
clearly impossible to admit here the idea of an early Christian infinence/U 

Further, the Professor observes that, even if chrono- 
logically Christian influences were possible ” at the date 
of the Gita, '' there is no necessity for admitting them.” 

It is strfinge that these scholars should not see that what 
is natural in one country is natural in another also.”^ 

For the rest, we have already seen that the idea of the 
God entering into his worshippers existed in the \ eda (as 
it notoriousl}^ did among the ancient Greeks), though that 
too was held by Dr. Lorinser to be of Christian derivation ; 
and the one rebuttal reinforces the other. We have also 
seen how completely Professor Weber was mistaken as to 
the opinion of Wilson. It only remains to say that in the 
rejection of Weber's own theory we are fully countenanced 
by M. Barth and that Dr. Lorinser’s special proposition 
is scouted by M. Senart.^ 


XX. The White Island.” 

There is, I think, only one more proposition as to the 
influence of Christianity on Krishnaism that calls for our 
attention ; and that can be soon disposed of. Among the 
infirm theses so long cherished by Professor W^eber, not 
the least paternally favoured is his interpretation of a 
certain m3dhic tale in the Mahabharata,“ to the effect that 
once upon a time Narada, and before him other m3ffhic 
personages, had visited the. Svetadvipa, or White Island,” 
be3'Ond the Sea of Milk”; had there found a race of 
pe.rfect men, who worshipped the One God ; and had there 
received the knowledge of that God from a sui^eniatural 

Natural Belipioiif p. 99. Id. p. 07. 

Ilelifiiouti of Iiidia^ pp. 218r-220, 223. ^ pp. 342-3, n, 

xii. 12702, 
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voice. This, the only record that can lie pretended to look 
like a Hindu mention of the importation of Christianity, is 
fastened upon In" Weber and otliers as a piece of genuine 
history ; and the '' White Island (which miglit also mean 
the 'hislaiul of tlie wliite ones is assumed to be Alexandria, 
for no other reason than that Alexandria seems the likeliest 
place whence the knowledge of Christianity could coined 
Lassen, who followed Weber iii assuming that the legend 
wa.s a historic testimony, surmised on the other hand thtrt 
Bvetadvipa would be Parthia, ‘‘ because the tradition that 
the Apostle Thomas preached the gospel in that country is 
an old one.” On the other hand, however, he thought it 
Just possilile that there had been an apostolic mission to 
India, though, he admitted that it was not without weighty 
reasons that many eccdesiastical historians held the '' India 
of Bartholomew and Paiitainus to be Yemen. W'e are thus 
left to lieiieve, if we clioose, that Christianity was veiy early 
imported ]:)y Christia.ns into India, and yet that .Brahmans 
went elsewhere to learn it : so loosely can a great scholar 
speculate. It is worth noting only as a further sample of 
the same laxity that Lassen thought the hypothesis about 
Bvetadvipa was put on firm ground (elncHfisten GruiuJes) 
by citing the fact that in the late Ivurma Piirana there is a 
legend about Siva appearing in the beginning of the Kali 
Yiiga or Evil Age to teach the ‘‘Yoga” system on the 
Himalayas, and having four scholars, “ White,” White 
horse,” ‘‘White hair,” and “White blood.” In the 
Maluihharata legend the Yoga is represented as the source 
of the true knowledge ; lienee it follows that both stories 
r*?fer to the same thing, which is Christianity 

It w.il] readily he believed that these assumptions find 
smal] favour with later investigators. Telang in India, 

^ Weber, J'clier ilie KrhhnaJnnmaHhtami, 318-321; Iiull^che Siiullen, 
i. 400: luilUche Streifen, ii. 21. Lorinser, as cited. Weber’s view is shared 
by the Freueli Catliolic scholar, N6ve, who says “It is even certain, at .least 

Iriglily probable, that the White Island is Alexandria” (Des EhJmentif 

Kiranfieri- tin el: du Calte de Knclina^ Paris, 1876, p. 24, quoted by 

Tiele, Theolmj. Tijihchr. as cited, 13. 70). I have not been able to meet with 
Neve’s book, which is not in the British Museum. It does not appear, 
however, to h:ive added anything to the German arguments. 

'■ liulische Jlterthuuhdcunde, ii. ( 1849 ), 1099 - 1101 . 
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Tiele in Holland, Senart and Barth in France, all reject 
them. jHr. Telang’s criticism is especially destructive : — 

‘‘1 cannot see the flimsiest possilfle groiind for identi- 
fying the Svetadvip of the legend witli Alexandria, or Asia 
Minor, or the British Isles [this has been done by Colonel 
Wilford, Asiatic Researches, xi.] , or any other country or 
region in this world. The Dvip is in the first place stated 
to lie to the north of the Kshirasamiidra ; and to the north- 
west of Mount Meru, and above it by thirty-two thousand 
yojans. I should like to know what geography has any 
notion of . the quarter of this earth where we are to look 
for the Sea of Milk and the Mount of Gold. Consider next 
the description of the wonderful people inhabiting this 
wonderful Dvip. [Sanskrit quoted.] It will be news to 
the world that there were in Alexandria or elsewhere a 
whole people without any organs of sense, who ate nothing, 
and who entered the sun, whatever that may mean ! 
Eemember, too, that the instruction wdiich Narad receives 
in this wonderful land is not received from its inhabitants, 
but from Bhagavan, from God himself. Nor let it be 
forgotten that the doctrines which the deity there 
announces to Narad cannot be shown to have any connec- 
tion with Christianity. On the contrary, I think that it 
must be at once admitted that the wdiole of the j)relection 
addressed to Narad bears on its face its essentially Indian 
character, in the reference to the three qualities, to the 
twenty-five primal principles, to the description of final 
emancipation as absorption or entrance into the Divinity, 
and various other matters of the like character. Against 
all this what have we to consider ? Why, nothing more 
than the description of the inhabitants as white, and as 
ekanta, which, Professor Weber thinks, means monotheists 
(Sed qiUEre), It appears to me that the story is a mere 
wnrk of the imagination.’'^ 

The details .as to the supernatural character of the 
inhabitants of the White Island, be it observed, are ignored 
l.)y both Weber and Lassen, wdio pursue the Everneristic 
method. Professor Tiele emphatically endorses Telang : — ■ 

‘‘ With all respect for such men as Lassen and Weber, I 
can hardly conceive of such a species of historical criticism. 

^ Bhagavat Gita trans. into Eng, hlank vene, Introcl. pp. xxxbi-v. 
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All the places and persoiis in the legend are purek inytlio- 
logical : Narada can as little as his predecessors he reckoned 
a historical personage/’ [Quotes Telang.] "We are here 
in sheer niyihplog}’. Svetadvipa is a land of fahle, a- 
paradise, a dwelling of the sun, such as we meet ^Yith in so 
many religious systems; and the white inhalntants, exalted 
above personal needs, are spirits of light. Narada receives 
there a monotheistic revelation, not from the inhabitants, 
but from the supreme deity himself ; but one only needs to 
glance at the words in which it is conve}^ed to perceive its 
Indian character. And wdiencesover the poet may liave 
derived tliis monotheism, at least the legend says nothing 
as to its being derived from Alexandria or any other 
religious centre.”^ 

Equally ex23licit is the decision of M. Senart : — 

'' It is certain that all the constituent elements of this 
story are either ciearl}" mythological or, in the speculative 
parts, of very ancient origin : both belong to India, apart 
from any Christian infiiienee. It is another matter to 
inquire if the use made of the materials, the manner of 
their application (the Katha Upanishad, i. sq. shows us, 
for instance, Nasiketas going to the world of Yaina to seek 
philosophical instruction) betrays a Western infiueiice, and 
preserves a vague memory of borrowings made from 
Christian doctrines. The question cannot be definitmeiy 
handled save on positive dates, which we do not possess : 
inductions are extremely perilous. It has been sought 
to show (Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv., 248, ff.) that the Pandavas 
W'Cre the founders of the cult of Vishnu-Krislma. Who 
would venture to see in these Svhite heroes,’ whom 
Lassen holds on the other hand to be new comers from 
the West {IiuL Jit, L 800, ff.), the representatives of a 
Christian influenee on the religious ideas of India 2”^ 

And M. Barth in turn, even while admitting that Brahmans 
may have early ‘'visited the Churches of the East,” and 
that there were probablj' Christian Churches in India 

before the redaction of the Mahabharata was quite 
finished,” regards the Svetadvipa legend as a ''purely 
fanciful relation . ’ 

It is needless, for the rest, to go into the question of the 

^ Theolofj, Tlj(hcli}\ art, cited, p. 70. Essai, p. 342, n, 

Eelig. of IncVia, p. 221. 
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mamier of tlie introduction ” of the monotheistic idea 
into India, or into the point raised by Professor '^^eber^ 
as to the commemoration of the Milk Sea and the M hite 
Island, and the veneration of Narada, in the Krislmaite 
ritiiah The latter circumstance plainly proves nothing 
whatever for his case, though he professes to be placed 
beyond doubt b}^ it ; and the idea that Brahmans could 
derive the idea of monotheism from the Christians of 
Alexandria, after Athanasius, is on its merits nothing 
short of grotesque. It is strange that a disinterested 
scholar can be led by orthodox habit to see an exemplary 
monotheism in the Christian Trinity; and hardl}- less 
strange that he should not recognize how naturally the 
monotheistic idea tends to be evolved in all religious 
systems. In other connexions, moreover, Professor Weber 
assumes the Hindus to have been influenced by Greek 
thought at and after the conquest of Alexander: why 
then should they not have had the idea from Greek 
philosophy — not to speak of Persia or Egypt — before 
the Christian era? Even Lassen, while holding the 
Christian theory of Svetadvipa, held that no practical 
influence on Indian religion could justly be attributed to 
the Christian missionaries in the early centuries, and 
rejects the view that the Hindus derived monotheism from 
Christianity,^ 


XXI. The Crucifixion Myth. 


While the Christian claim seems thus to collapse at all 
points, there incidentally arises, out of an equally mistaken 
coimtervailing claim, a problem of wdiich I cannot pretend 
to offer a solution, but wdiieh calls for mention here. A 
strenuous freethinker of the early part of this century, 
Godfrey Higgins — a scholar whose energy and learning too 
often missed their right ' fruition just because his work was 


1 Ueher die K. as last cited; 

2 Indmke AUerthwmkuMe tiL 1102-~3-r5--9. 
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a desperate revoit against a whole ^Yorld ' of pious 
obscurantism— unwittiiiglv put rationalists on a false 
scent hy adopting the view that Krishna had in an 
ancient legend been crucified, and that it was the 
missionaries who had contrived to withhold the fact from 
general European knowledge.^ His assumption rested 
mainly on an oversight of the archfeologist Moor,'^ who 
in collecting Hindu Goddmages had a Christian crucilix 
presented to him as a native Wittoba ’’ — a late minor 
Avatar commonly represented as pierced in one foot. 
Krishna is indeed represented in the Puranic legend as 
])eing slain by an arrow^ which pierced his foot, here 
comparing curiously with the solar Achilles of Hellenic 
mythology ; but he is ' not crucified ; and Moor later 
admitted that the figure in question was Christian. It is 
not at all certain, however, that a crucifixion m^dh did not 
anciently flourish in Asia, as we know one did in jpre- 
Christian Mexico. The later missionaries no doubt have 
suppressed what they conveniently could ; and it is far 
from certain that we yet know all the relevant modern 
facts. As long ago as 1(326, the Portuguese Jesuit 
Andrade, in his letters from Tibet to the General of his 
Order, testifies to the existence of a crucifixion myth in 
that country. They believe, he tells, in the triune God, 
but give him absurdly wrong names ; and 

‘‘ They agree with us in saying that Christ” their Second Person, 
known as ^Mhe great book”] ‘‘died for the stwing of the human race; 
but they do not know the manner of his death, knowing little or nothing 
of the holy cross, holding only that he died shedding liis blood, which 
flowed from his veins on account of the nails with which he was put to 
death. It is very true that in their book the cross is represented, with a 
triangle in the middle, and certain mystic letters which they cannot 
explain/' 

Andrade further testifies that there were three or four gold- 
smiths of the King of Tibet, natives of other countries, to 
whom lie gave money to make a cross ; and they told him 

1 Anacali/pi<i,% 18B6, I. 144-0 (eh. ii,). 

“ Hindu Fantiieon, pp. 410-20, and pL 98. 

■' In the J^Iahabhariita and the Vishnu Pur&na the slayer is the hunter 
Jara (-- “old age,” “decay”). In the .Bhagavat- PurS.na the slayer is the 
forester Bhil. In both cases, the slaying is unintentional but xiredestined. 
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that in their eoiintry, two months’ journe}' off, there were 
many such crosses as his, some of wood, others of metals. 
These were usually in the churcdies, but on five clays in the 
year they were put on the public roads, when all the people 
w^orshipped them, strewing flowers and lighting lamps 
l)efoi*e them; ‘‘which crosses in their language they call 
landar/’^ 

This evidence is remarkably corroborated in 1772 by the 
Jesuit Giorgi, who, in the very act of maintaining that all 
Krishnaism was a perversion of Christianity^ declares on 
Ms own knowledge of Tibet that in Nepal it was customary 
in the mouth of August to raise in honour of the God Indra 
craves amictas ahrotono, crosses WTeathed with abrotonus, 
and to represent him as crucified, and bearing the sign 
Tvlevli on forehead, hands, and feet. He appends twm 
WT)od cuts. One is a very singular representation of a 
crucifix, in •which the cross seems wiiolly covered with 
leaves, and only the head, hands, and feet of the crucified 
one appear, the hands and feet as if pierced with nails, the 
forehead ])earing a mark. In the other, only the upper 
part of the deity’s body is seen, with the arms extended, 
the liamls pierced, the forehead marked, but without any 
cross.- Godfrey Higgins reproduced and commented on 
those pictures, but I find no discussion of the matter in 
recent writers, though it appears that the Nepalese usage 
in question still flourishes. Dr. H. A. Oldfield states that 
in the Indra festival in August- September at the present 
time “figures of Indra, with outstretched anus, are erected 
all about the city — i.c., Kathmandu — but he gives no 
further details. Professor Weber wT^uld seem to have 
entirely overlooked the matter, since he makes no allusion 
to it. The prima facie inference is that we have here a 
realty ancient and extra-Brahinanical development of the 
Indra cult ; since it is hard to conceive lio-w any Christian 

^ llifitoire de ce qiii c'est qumG av Moyavme dv Tibet, trad, dltab'en en 
Francois, Paris, 1629, pp. 4o-6, 49-50, 51. Cp. p. 84. Andrade will be found 
cited by M. V. La Croze, Hist., in Christ, des Indes^ La Haye, 1724, 514. 

La Croze has a theory of Nestorian influences. 

" Alphahetum Tlnhetamim^ Eomae, 1772, p. 203, 

Sketches f rom Nepal, 1880, xi. 314. 
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suggestion should be grafted on that worship in particular, 
at a time when it had been generally superseded by the 
cult of Krishna. And there is no suggestion that any 
Christian doetrine connects with the usage described. 
When we note that the Persian Sun-God Mithra is imaged 
in the Zendavesta with arms stretched out towards immor- 
tality/’^ and that the old Persian symbols seem to explain 
this l),y a figure of the sun or the God with outstretched 
wings, it is seen to be perfectly possible that not merely the 
eross-symbol, which is universal, but a crucifixion mjhh, 
should have flourished in ancient India. 

This, how^ever, goes for nothing as regards Krishnaism, 
though Krishna wtis the supplanter of Inclra. The only 
suggestions of the cross in Krishnaism apart from its 
appearance in late sculpture or pictorial art are in the 
curious legend^ that tlie God \Yas buried at the meeting 
point of three rivers — W'hich ^voiild form a cross — and in 
the story of Yasoda binding the child Krishna to a tree, 
or to tw’o trees. The trees oiiened, and there appeared tw^o 
Bralmians — a tale which the indignant Giorgi held to be a 
perversion of the crucifixion of Christ between tw’o thieves.^ 
The story given by WilfoixPof the holy Brahman Mandavj’a, 
who was crucified among thieves in the Deccan, and after- 
wards named Sulastha, or cross-home,’’ is stated by the 
narrator to be told at great length in the “ Sayadrichaiidra, 
a section of the Scanda Purana,” and to be given briefl^y in 
the Mahabharata and alluded to in the Bhagavat Piirana 

and its commentary”; but as the matter is never 
mentioned by Weber or other later Sanskritists it 
must be, I presume, one of the frauds oii 

Wilford by his pandits.'' The Christian crueilixion story 

- Y'w/U, 31. 3 JBaifour’s Iml. Cycl. art. KrinJuia, 

Mplidh, Tliil), p. Giorgi held that the detail of Krishna’s com- 

mending the care of^ his 1,600 wives to Arjima was a hction based on the 
lecoids of the ninltitiide of women who followed Chidst from Galilee ! 

^ 4 jiiiiatic J^eacai'ches, x. 69. 

*> On this see Professor Max Muller’s article “ On False Analogies in Com- 
parative iheoiogy,” ni the Contemporary Review of April, 1870, reprinted 
with ins Introduction to the Science of Religion, 1st ed, 1873. I am not 
aware thin there has been any detailed discrimination of the genuine and the 
spurious in W' Ilford’s compilations. 
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falls to be studied in other lights, one of which is indicated 
above. 

It may be that I have in my turn overstrained the i^ossi- 
l.)ilities of Christian indebtedness to Krishnaism as regards 
some minor myth motives ; hut at least I have in no wa^- 
staked the argument on such suppositions. I have not 
even founded on the decision of Wilson (who is so often 
cited to other purpose by Professor Weber) to the effect that 
Gnostic Christian doctrines were borrowed from Hinduism 
in the second century.^ That there was then ''an active 
communication between India and the Bed Sea” is indeed 
certain ; and it is arguable that Christism borrowed from 
Buddhism ; but the testimony of Epiphaniiis,^ on wdiich 
Wilson founds, is clearly worthless, were it only because 
he uses the term "India” at random, like so many other 
ancient writers. It is impossible to say what is the force 
of the reference of JuvenaH to the " hired Indian, skilled as 
to the earth and the stars and though there is no great 
reason to doubt that India was visited by Apollonius of 
Tj’ana, and no uncertainty, for instance, as to the embassies 
sent by Poms to Augustus, and by tlie king of "Tapro- 
bane” to Claudius,^ it is one thing to be convinced of 
the communication, and another to know what were the 
results. I have made no attempt to build on the fact 
that the Cliristians made a sacred place of the Egyptian 
Matarea,"'* which certainly suggests knowledge of Mathura, 
I simply insist on the proved error of the main Christian 
assumptions, on the utter illegitimacy of the others, and 
on the reasonable contrary In^pothesis in certain cases. 

In so far as I may have gone astray, I know I lay 
myself open to that kind of criticism which is bestowed 
on the mistakes of rationalism by writers whose customary 
frame of mind on religious matters is the negation of 

^ Trans, of Inkocl. p. vUi. 

A(]rcri<nii Manlelueoff, i. (Ecerems^ slvx. dve isvL). Sai. vi. 585. 

^ Strabo, xv. 1, 74; Pliny, Eist. AV^^. yi. 24 (22). It is worth noting that 
Pliny in this chapter says of the people of Taprohane (doubtless Ceylon) that 
“ Hercules is the deity they worship.” , This confirms our previous argument 
as to the antiquity of the hero-Gocl worships. 

1 Infanev, viii. 



reason. The believer lives for his own part in a thought- 
world of lawless credulity ; but if the unbeliever should 
in his research deviate even unimportantly from strict 
historical or verbal accuracy, he is impeached on the 
instant as an ignoramus, or worse. And when he errs 
grossly, like the unfortunate M. Jacolliot, who, ill-fitted for 
exact study in any case, seems to have fared worse than 
Wilford at the hands of Hindu Shapiras, his religious 
critics point to his miscarriage as a sample of rationalist 
research in general. Jaeolliot’s La Bible dans Vlnde, which 
has misled freethinkers inexpert in Indian matters, was 
contemptuously dismissed at the start by such critics as 
Professor Tiele and M. Senart, who are both “ sceptics”; 
but the Eev. Dr. Ellinwood of New York, who seems to 
get his whole knowledge on the subject from the review 
article of Professor Max Miiller, discusses Jacolliot’ s 
extravagances, vdtli the candour of his profession, in a 
magazine paper under the heading of The Credulity of 
Scepticism,”^ Jacolliot’s follies are held to put in counte- 
nance the im'ths of Christianity. Leaving such criticism 
to play its part, I sulunit the present research to the good 
faith of serious readers. 


XXIL SUMWABY 


It may be convenient to sum up concisely the results, 
positive and negative, of the foregoing investigation. They 
may be roughly classed under these two heads. On the 
one hand, 

1. Tlie cult of Krishna is proved by documentary 
evidence to have flourished in India before the Christian 
era, though it has developed somewhat and gained much 
ground since. 

2. In its pre-Christian form it presumptively, if not 
certainly, contained some of the myth elements which have 
been claimed as Imrrowdngs from Christianity — such as the 

^ :\n>i4onary Hevicw of the World, New York, Feb. 1890. 
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myth of Kaiisa ; and that myth was probably made the 
subject of dramatic representations. 

3. Other leading elements in the myth — such as the 
up1.)ringing of the God among herdsmen and herdswonien 
— are found long ))efore Christianity in the solar legend 
wliich attached to Cyrus ; while this myth and the story 
of the God’s birth are found strikingly paralleled in the 
pre-Christian mythology of Greece and Egypt. Tliere is 
thus an overwhelming presumption in favour of the view that 
these myth elements were Hiiidu'property long before our era. 

4. The fact that Krishna is in the Tedas a daemon is 
riglitly to 1)6 taken as a proof of the antkiiiity of his cult. 
Its mythology points clearty to an extra-Brahmanic origin, 
though it incdiides mytli-niotives which closely coincide 
with Yedic myth-motives, notably those connected with 
Agni. The attribute of blackness in a beloved deity, too, 
is a mark of ancient derivation, remarkably paralleled in 
the case of the Egyptian Osiris, to whom also was attributed 
a daemonic origin. The same attribute is bound up with 
the conception of the Crod as a “ hiding one,” which is 
common to the oldest mythologies. 

5. Eitiial is far more often the basis of myth than the 
converse : and the Krishnaite Birth-ritual in itself raises a 
presumption in favour of the antiquity of the cult. 

6. The leading elements in the Krishna myth are 
inexplicable save on the view that the cultus is ancient. 
If it were of late and Bralimanic origin, it could not con- 
ceivably have taken in the legend of the upbringing 
among herdsmen. 

7. The ethical teaching bound up with Krishnaism in 
the Bhagavat Gita is a develoi)ment on distinctlj’ Hindu 
lines of Yedic ideas, and is no more derived from the 
New Testament than it is from the literature of Greece 
and Borne. 

8. The close eoineidenee^ in the legends of Krishna and 
Buddha are to be explained in terms of borrowing by the 
latter from the former, and not tiee vena. 

In fine, \ve are led , to the constructive position that 
' Krishna , is an aiicieni extra-Brahmanic Indian deity, 
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ill liis earliest jihase apparently non- Ary an , who was 
worshipped by Aryaii-speakers long before our era, and, 
either liefore or after his adoption by the Brahmans, or 
more probably in both stages, was connected with myths 
wliieh are enshrined in the Yedas. He acquired some of 
the leading qualities of Agni, and supplanted Indra, whose 
ancient prestige he acquired. All which positively- 
ascertained facts and fully- justified conclusions are in 
violent conflict with the hypothesis that Krishnaism bor- 
rowed mythological and theological matter from Christisin. 

On the other hand, 

1. Such phenomena as the Birth-Festival ritual and the 
pictorial representation of the babe Krishna as suckled by 
his mother cannot reasonably be held to be borrowed from 
the Christians, any more than the myths positively proved 
to be pre-Christian. On the contrary, since the Christian 
Yirgin-myth and Yirgin-and- Child W'Orship are certainly of 
Pagan origin, and of comparatively late Christian accep- 
tance, and since the Yirgin-myth was associated with 
Buddhism even' for Westerns in the time of Jerome, the 
adoration of a Suckling-God is to be presumed pre-Christian 
in India (which had a Babe-God in Agni in the Yeda) ; and 
it becomes conceivable that certain parts of the Christian 
liirth-legend are directly or indirectly derived from Krish- 
naism. It is an extravagance to sujipose the converse. 

± It is equally extravagant to suppose that such a usage 
as the Krishnaite ‘‘ name-giving was borrowed from the 
short-lived usage of the Church of Alexandria in the matter 
of combining the Nativity and Epiphany. A similar usage 
prevailed in the pre-Christian cult of Hercules, and was 
presumably widespread. 

B. Nor can \Ye without defying all probability suppose, 
that such motives as the ox-and-ass,’’ the manger,’^ the 
tax-pa jiiig,'*’ and the Christophoros/’ were borrowed by 
the Hindus from Christianity, wKich itself unquestionably 
borrowed the first two and the last from Paganism. The 
fair surmise is rather that the third was borrowed from 
India ; and the necessary assumjption, in the present state 
of our kiiowdedge, is that the others also w^ere ancient in 
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India, whether or not anj’ of them thence reached Christisiii 
in its absorbent stage. It. is further possible that the 
introduction of shepherds into the Christian Birth-legend 
in the late third Gospel -was suggested by knowledge of the 
Krislina legend. The converse hypothesis has been shown 
to be preposterous. 

4. The myth of the massacre of the innocents is the 
more to be regarded as pre-Christian in India because it 
•connects naturally with the motive of the attempted slaying 
of the God-child, and is already found in Semitic mythology 
in the story of Moses, which is minutely paralleled in one 
particular in the Egyptian 1113^11 of the concealment of 
Homs in the floating island,^ and related in others to the 
universal myth of the attempted slaying of the divine 
child. The natural presumption is that the Hindu massacre 
'of the iniioeents is as old as the Kansa myth : the onus of dis- 
])roof lies with those who allege borrowing from the Gospels. 

5. The resemblances between certain Krishnaite and 
Christian miracles, in the same way, cannot be set down, 
to Hindu borrowing from Christism when ‘so many of the 
parallel myths^ are certainly not so borrowed, and so many 
more presumably in the same case. For the rest, some of 
the parallels alleged on the Christian side are absurdly 
far-fetched, and bracketed "with etymological arguments 
which are beneath serious notice. 

6. The lateness of the Puranic stories in literary form is 
no argument against their antiquity. Scholars are agreed 
that late documents often preserve extremely old myth- 
material.^ 

Christianity so-called, in short, we know to be whollj^ 
manufactured within historic times : Krishnaism we have 
seen to have had a pre-historic existence. Thus every 
claim made in this connection by Christians recoils more 
•or less forcibly on their own creed. 

1 HeroclotiTS, ii. 156. 

It need hardly be eikplained that not a tithe of the mythical stories 
‘conticcted \vith Krishna have been mentioned above. They are extremely 
numerous, and are all either explicable in terms of the sun-myth or mere 
poetic adornments of the general legend. 

3 Compare Mr. Lang, Mytl^ Ritual^ mul Religion^ 1st ed, i. 291. 
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Preamble. 

If tlie foregoing pages in any degree effect their purpose 
they have shown that a number of data, both miraculous 
and non-miraculous, in the Christian Gospels, held bv 
Christians to be historical, and held even *by some 
Naturalists to be either historical or at least accretions 
round the life and doctrine of a remarkable relimous 
teacher and creed-founder, are really mere adaptations 
from myths of much greater antiquity; and that accord- 
ingly the alleged or inferred personality of the Pounder is 
under suspicion of being as mythical as that of the demi*- 
gods of older lore. It is not here undertaken to offer a 
complete demonstration of the truth of that surmise • but 
our survey would be unduly imperfect if the problem ’were 
not stated and to some extent dealt with. Broadly the 
contention is that when every salient item in the legend of 
the Gospe .Jesus turns out to be more or less clearly 
mythical, the matter of doctrine equally so with the matter 

mvmrt "“title 

nX "" ' “ any tangible personality behind the 

I am well aware that this will still be commonly 
conadered an extravagant position. When in my vouth 
fiist heard it put, I so considered it, though I already 
held the Naturahstview; and my later acquiescence hat 

armmS- T'' 1 tire 

aigument from analysis-a more thorough analysis, I would 

am hope than that which motived the earlier proposition 

I desire to avow, however, tlmt: I ieohsider the first recoil 
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fi’Din that proposition to have arisen mainly from the mere 
force of psychological habit even on t-lie i}lane of innovating 
eritieisni. A clear recollection of that psychological state 
may .possil)ly make the present argument in a measure 
judicial, if not satisfactory. 

The question as to the actuality of the alleged founders 
of ancient religions may best be a^^proached by the com- 
])arative method. It is now agreed that the ancient deities 
who figure as coming among men to teach creeds, to convey 
useful knowledge, and to found religious institutions, are 
purely mythical creations. No student now believes in the 
historic actuality of Osiris or Dionysos or Krishna, any 
more than in the existence of Juno or Ashtaroth, The 
early rationalism of Evemeros, which traced all deities 
alike to historical personages, is exploded. The so-called 
Evemerism of Mr. Spencer in no sense reinstates that 
view ; for the theory that primeval man reached his God- 
idea by way of ancestor-worship gives no shelter to the 
notion that Hermes and Mithra, for instance, were distin- 
guished personages within the historical period, as was 
believed last century by Mosheim. Hermes, Mithra, 
Osiris, Dionysos, Herakles, Attis, Adonis, Horos, are 
seen to ])e as certainty mythic as Apollo Eind Zeus and 
]h*ahma and Vishnu. 

How then is a line to be scientifically drawn between, 
on the one hand, the mythic personalities of Dionysos and 
Osiris and Krishna, and on the other those of Zarathustra 
and Buddha and Jesus ? We all agree that, say, Mohammed 
is a real historical personage. Significantly enough, the 
iiicredibility of the lives of religion-makers is in almost the 
exact ratio of their historic distance. That circumstance is 
not, however, in itself decisive against the actuality of any 
given founder ; for though all history becomes more and 
more clearly mythical the further we go hack on any one 
line of tradition, it is still arguable that if Mohammed 
founded a religion somewhat in the fashion in which 
(supernatiiralism apart) he is said to have done, a Jewish 
or an Asiatic prophet in earlier times may have done the 
same. It will not suffice merely to reply that there are 
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iiii question able myths in the stories of Jesus and Buddha; 
there are one or two such myths in the story of the life of 
Confucius, whose historic actuality is not doul)ted ; there 
is one such mytli in the life of Plato, w'hose historic 
actuality is no more doul)ted than that of Aristotle ; and 
there is much myth in the life of Aq)ollonius of Tyana, who 
a])pears to ])e at ])ottom a real historical personage. And 
a 3iiimher of students still believe in the historic actuality 
of Zarathustra and lluddha, who compare so closely with 
Jesus as religion-founders, though in their ostensible 
biographies they are f]‘amed in clouds of myth. 

Professor lihys Davids, for instance, agreeing with M. 
Senart that the Buddha legend is substantially made up of 
myths from the older lore of Krishna and Eania and Agni, 
nevertheless cites M. Senart as admitting Buddha’s historic 
actuality. That the historical basis is or ouce was there ^ 
he does not doubt ; and he holds that Buddhism, Uhe everij 
other sjjstiMn, must have had a human founder, and an 
historical origin.”^ Like eveiy other system, be it observed : 
like the cults of Dionysos and Osiris and Plerakles; all of 
which of course had an ‘'historical origin.” J3ut what 
W’as that origin ; and wdio W’as their human founder ? 
Clearly there WTis no one “ founder ” ; there w’as not even 
a group or school describable as collective founders : w^e 
are dealing with a long process of evolution. If then w^e 
reject as w^e do the pseudo-historical Osiris and Dionysos, 
wiry do w’e accept as historical Buddha and Jesus? Shall 
we say that behind the mythic figures of Osiris and 
Dionysos there iiiay have been some remote actual man 
who communicated certain culture and wvas later w^orshipped 
by certain rites? The answw is that such a hypothesis is 
neither here nor there ; it stands for nothing : it makes no 
impact on our perception. The accredited personalities of 
Buddha and Jesus, on the other, hand, do make a very 
distinct impression. But is it more forcible than that made 
amienthj on meirs minds by the, stories of Osiris and Attis, 
or than that made in India to-day , by the story and the 


^ Jhiddhisno p* 193, 
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mystic teaching of Krishna 9 Is not the cliffereiiee for ns 
simply one of psN'chological habit ? Is there any more 
evidence for a real cult-founding Buddha than for a real 
teaching Erishna *? 

Carrying the analysis further, we reach some such 
generalization as this : that where any alleged religion- 
founder is represented in what appear to be ancient 
accounts as uttering a coherent and impressive moral 
doctrine, our tendency is to belieY'e in his actuality, even 
if he be otherwise quasi-mytliical. It is on this account 
that men cling to the personalities of Moses and Zara- 
thiistra and Buddha ; and it is because this is lacking in 
the myths of Dionysos and Osiris that the same men 
dismiss the notion of actuality. Had the Jesus legend 
come down to us solely as it stands in the apocryphal 
CTOspels, which give mere miracles without moral teaching, 
it could not to-day retain any hold among men of education 
and Judgment; though a certain number of sucli men 
appear still to believe in the miracle stories of the canonical 
Gospels. Apart from the sheer force of habit and of 
partisanship, it is the teaching that to-day upholds any 
sincere faith in the tale. 

Now, it is obvious that in a general way this is no 
suftieient ground for a critical belief. There are inytlis of 
doctrine as well as myths of action. Many fictitious 
teachings were ascribed to King Solomon, who is at most 
a historical possibility ; and the same thing could easily 
happen with a pre-Christian Jesus. The story of the 
promulgation of the Ten Commandments is palpable myth. 
Even orthodox scholarship admits the late intrusion of 
doctrinal myth in the New Testament in such a case as 
the text of the Three Witnesses. Moderately heterodox 
criticism goes so far as to , see a similar process behind the 
text, '' Thou art Peter ; and on this rock I will build my 
Church.'’ Scientific criticism goes a great deal further, 
and sees, for instance, the same process behind the whole 
discourses of the Fourth Gospel ; though these very 
discourses only a generation ago set up a special impression 
of actuality in two such men as the x\rnolds, father and 
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BOH. Where then does the analysis logically stop ‘? Careful 
eoinjiarative study resolves such discourses as the Sermon 
on the Moiiiit into compilations of the gnomic sayings of 
many teachers ; and the so-called Lord’s Prayer is plainly pre- 
Christian. At what point do we touch biographical bottom ? 

The strongest way of putting the Christian case, from 
the rationalist point of view, is one wdiieh still passes with 
many believers for semi-blasphemy : the process, namely, 
of testing the synoptic Gospels down to an apparent nucleus 
of primitive narrative. Granting that there has been 
a])iindant interpolation, this method proceeds on the axiom 
that a nucleus there must have been ; and avgues that its 
disenciunberment amounts to establishing a solid historical 
basis. Ere long, probably, that will be the povsition of 
those Christians who still continue to use the weapons of 
argument; though the interesting attempt of Mr. A. J. 
Jolley, in Thr. Sf/uo2)tie Problem for English Headers,'^ to 
set forth the conclusions reached 'by Dr. Bernhard Weiss 
in his works on Mark and Matthew, seems thus far to have 
attracted hardly any orthodox attention. 

Even on the face of it, however, this new position is one 
of retreat, and is not permanently tenable. Accepting for 
the arguments sake the “ Primitive Gospel ” thus educed, 
w\^. find it to be still a literary patchwork, made up of 
miracles and imhistorical discourses. The Birth myth and 
the Criic3ifixion are not there ; but the Temptation Myth 
and the Transfiguration are. In the forefront stands the 
compiled Sermon on the Mount; the parables figure as 
public discourses ; the predictions of the fall of Jerusalem, 
plainly written after the event, are admitted ; the mythical 
Ibyelve Apostles are already installed ; and there is not a 
single datum of a truly biographical quality. Nor does 
Mr, Jolley once face the problem, If such Jesuine 
teachings w^^re actually current, how came it that Paul 
never cites a single one of, them ? ’ ■ 

I do not here press the point' that Dr. Weiss and Mr. 
Jolley retain obvious patches: for instance, the exeej)t ye 


i Macinilian ^ Co. 1893, 
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repent ye shall ail likewise perish/’ in Luke xiii., where 
that formula completely stultifies the teaching of the 
context. Let the text ])e still further tested down, to the 
elimination of such evidently heterogeneous tissue, and the 
invincible difficulty will still face us : the theoretic beginner 
of the cult has eluded search ; we are dealing with myths 
of doctrine and myths of action. The one tenable hypo- 
thesis left to us is still that of a preliminary Jesus 
a vague cult-founder such as the Jesus ben Pandira of the 
Talmud, put to death for (probably anti- Judaic) teachings 
now lost ; round whose movement there may have gradually 
clustered the survivals of an ancient solar worship of a 
Babe Joshua son of Miriam ; and round whose later 
composite cult, in which Jesus” not of Nazareth figured 
for Paul as a mei*e crucified Messiah, a speechless sacrifice, 
there appear to have coalesced various other doctrinal 
movements, which perhaps incorporated some actual utter- 
ances of several Jesuses of Messianic pretensions, Nazarite 
and anti-Nazarite, but certainly also gathered up, generation 
after generation, many documentary compositions and 
I)ragmatic and didactic fictions. 

The full presentment of this theory, which gradually 
conducts us from mythology, historically considered, into 
history, sociologically considered, is necessarily left for 
another treatise. What is here undertaken is the final 
step in the preliminary clearing of the mythological ground. 
In the previous i)ages we have traced a number of Christian 
myths to their Pagan origins. There remain a number of 
(xospel myths of action or narrative, of many of which the 
Pagan origin is no less clearly demonstrable; and there 
remain the mythic ascriptions of doctrine with which the 
other myths coalesced. Without professing to trace all the 
Gospel myths of either sort, I have attempted a catalog ne 
raisonne of a score or more of the former, thus giving a 
connected and summary view of those already analysed 
and of a number of others, and I have added some of the 
proofs that the Gospel teachings, in so far as they purport 
to be utterances of a wandering and teaching Jesus with 
twelve disciples, ai"e myths of doctrine. 
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. Ill rile ^opening treatise I liave given reasons for thus 
hnngiiig into^t-he category of mytJis such literary fictions as 
asciihn eeilai]i doctrine to a famous personage initier 
conditions whieJi are clearly uuliistorical. The mvlii of 
Osiris tells that he taught certain things^ and did certain 
things ; ami no one disputes that tlie entire narratire is 
niyth. It lies on the face of the case that no one man 
inverited agriculture or vine culture or taught men to he 
ci\ilised, W lieiij liowever, we come to a legendaiy personage 
whose cnilt sinyives, or presents a parallel to others which 
suiiive, there is an instant recoil from such an admission. 
Men are fain to believe, even after giving up snpeiiiaturalism, 
that one Moses invented the Ten Commandmejits, and that 
one Jesus in^'ented the ^Golden Buie and ascended a 
mountain to formulate doctriiies of forgiveness and iion- 
lesistaiice. bhowii that all of these doctrines Avere cinTent 
]>efore the period in question, some men persist in framing 
formulas about essential originality/’ though the personage 
to whom the originality is ascribed is ])ut an abstraction 
from the very utterances thus put in his mouth, every 
detail of the narrative in hand having the sta^np of didactic 
fiction. ^ One must evidently reckon with a certain average 
incapacity to assimilate more than a modicum of new truth, 
and look 03iiy for graduai psA'chological adjustments, taking 
generations to accomiiUsh. 

Capacity ma}^ be slightly quickened, lioweA’er, ]>y a survey 
of the adjustments made in the past. The 'course of 
haA^e seen, is by aativ of small eoneessions. 
First men seek naturalistic explanations for prodigies in 
the Old Testament ; after a time some consent to see in 
such jorodigies mere myths, based on no oiie historic 
episode Avhatever; the majority, however, still ascribing 
human personality to many mythical personages. At this 
stage the prodigies of the NeAv Testament remain unchal- 
lenged even for some who see myth in those of the Old ; 
and only gradually is the tentative critical process applied 
to the later stories also. Here the clinging to personalities 


^ Plutarch, I. cmd O, e. 13. 
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is strongest, simply becaii>se of the closer emotional relation. 
]\raeli of the delajg however, comes of sheer failure to study 
the phenomena of comparative mythology, Decin Milmaii, 
for instance, was at pains to argue that the Massacre of the 
Innocents might well pass unnoticed by contemporary 
historians among the multitude of Herod’s barbarities ; 
when a candid glance at earlier forms of the same stoiy 
might have made it clear to him that he was dealing with 
a common mytli. Bo, only the other day, we have such 
a candid and scholarly inquirer as Dr. Percy Gardner 
repeating^ once more the fallacious explanation, which has 
imposed on so many of us, that aii ass and the foal of an 
ass ” represents a Greek misconception of the Hebrew way 
of saying an ass ” — as if Hebrews even in eveiy-day life 
lay under a special spell, of verbal absurdity — when a 
glance at the story of Bacchus crossing a marsh on two 
asses, and at the Greek sign for the constellation Cancer 
(an ass and its foal), would have shown him that he was 
dealing with a zodiacal m3"th. 

Broadh" speaking, it is by appljung all the tests of 
traditionaiw error, and hy recognising that mj^th formerly 
so-called is only one form of such error, that we shall reach 
a just estimate of the historical value of the G-ospels. Baur 
argued, on the whole justl}^ that Strauss’s analysis, able 
as it was, reached onl^y a negative result because it did not 
include a comparative criticism of the documents as such.'^^ 
By '' negative ” he meant, not that the argument was 
unprofitable because it negated a popular belief — an inept 
commonplace of which Baur was incapable — but negative 
in the sense of leaving the question still open : that is to 
say, that while Strauss offered grounds for rejecting much, 
he could consistently show no grounds for retaining any- 
thing, though he claimed to do so. And the documentary 
criticism which Baur began or reorganized turns out onty 
to carry Strauss’s process further. Strauss clung to the 
view that while the early Jesuists had little knowledge of 

1 Explomtio Evangelka, 1899, p. 156. 

2 Kritische Untermchimgeti Uher die Jcanonhchen Evangelien, 1847, pp. 
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the life^ of the founder they^hacl triistwortlij- knowledge of 
many of liis teachings. J3ut the effect of the documentary 
analysis which Strauss failed to make is to leave us no 
grounds wliatever for ascribing any teaching in particular 
to anyone teacher called tTesns ; though it is historically 
possible, and jiot unlikety, that there were several Jesuses 
who claimed to be Messiahs. What is certain, a priori and 
a posfiooori, is that the Gospels' are no less absolutely 
untrustworthy as accounts of any man’s teaching than as 
accounts of any man’s deeds, because they gathered up 
both kinds of statement in the same way. Eaur“s position 
was that of an extremely sagacious critic — the acutest of 
his time, perhaps — who was moving on the true line of 
seientifie inference, but did not live to complete the long 
journey. ‘“'While everything mythic,” he tells us, “is 
unhistorieal, not everything unhistorical is mythic.”^ This 
is the last stage of a pragmatic definition of myth.‘^ But 
the way in which uidiistorical statements get to be believed, 
and unhistorieal conclusions to be drawn, is just the way 
in which myths got to be believed, added to, and pragma- 
tized. The psychology of ail such error is substantially the 
same, and, beyond convenience of descriptive arrangement, 
nothing is gained b}' the distinction under notice. 

As has already been argued, the mythopunc process is 
possible to the human mind in all periods, and is actively 
‘carried on to-da}^ Emerson forcibly writes that Chris- 
tianity “ dwells with noxious exaggeration about the person 
of Jesus. The soul,” he protests, “knows no persons”; 
and he notes that ordinary Christian language “ paints a 
demigod as the Orientals or the Greeks W'Ould describe 

3 Knihche I'UtersucIiioitfeii, pp. 72-3. Cp. p. 43, 

“ Stranss on tliis point took np a more seientifie position. “Every 
nnhistorieal narrative,'” he writes in reply to Baur in JMii Lehen j>7r 
das dcutsrhe Volk hearheitet (Einleit. iii. § 25, eiul: 3te Auli. p. 159), “no 
matter how it arose, in which a religious community see an element of their 
sacred origins, because of its being an absolute expression of their constitutive 
feelings and ideas, is a myth.” The 'English translation (i. 214) makes a 
sad mess of this passage: — “ Every historical narrative, however it, may have 
arisen, in which a religious community recognizes a component part of their 
sacred origin as being an absolute expression of comtitmnt feelings and coio 
eejdioHs, is a myth.” The princijjle had been put by Strauss in the first 
Lehen Jesu, 'Einleit. § 14, end. 
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Osiris or Apollo/'^ Yet Emerson himself had just been 
afiirining that ‘‘ Jesus Christ belonged to the true race of 
prophets. He saw with open eye the mystery of .the soiiL 
......Alone in all history, he estimated the greatness of 

man He said in the jubilee of sublime emotion, “ I am 

divine ' ’’ All of which is absolute myth, as truly imdii 

as the other version. 

As against the later literary method of Beiiaii and ilrnoid, 
which consists mainly in putting aside the miracles and 
accepting the narrative that is left, with the arbitrary 
exception of such teachings as seem imedifying, it may 
be well to show brieti}- the effect of the scientific recognition 
of ail the forms of myth in the narrative. Our analysis 
shows that on the one hand the Twelve Apostles, and on 
the other hand such prominent teachings as the Sermon 
on the Mount, are just as mythical as the Yirgin Birth, the 
TemiAatioii, and the Resurrection. At the same time, the 
doeumentary analysis shows us that Jesus was at first 
without cognomen; there was no ‘'of Nazareth” in the 
legend. In the same way the Joiiannine discourses fall to 
the ground. What then is left*? What did “Jesus” 
teach? And who was Jesus? Nazarite ? And if there 
were no Twelve Apostles, who w’as there to report bis 
doctrine ? Seeing that Paul knew naught of it, ho^\' can 
we consent to suppose that later Christists had any real 
information ? Nay, if these insuperable problems be set 
aside, how shall we, when delivered from the spell of 
customary acquiescence, continue to believe that any man 
ever made a popular movement by enouncing cryptic 
parables, most of which are proper only to the initiates of 
a fixed cult, and short strings of maxims some of which 
represent the last stretch of self-abnegating ethic for 
broodiiag men, and are utterly beyond the accej)tance of 
any nn selected populace in any age? 

One realizes afresh the normal difficulty in even recog- 
nizing the problem, when one turns to the notable work of 
Dr. Percy Gardner, above cited. It marks at some points 

i Addre^^s to the Senhr Ohss in Bmnity College, Cambridge, 1838. 
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an advance on even the positions of Dr, Hatch, and it 
frequently lays down sound caveats. Yet iiiiniediately after 
tliiis stipulating that '' the life of the Master is not, in an 
objective sense, recoverable beyond a certain point, it 
aflirms that Francis of Assisi was like the Founder of 
Christianity in his gentle spirit, his boundless love for 
men, his joyful acceptance of poverty and self-denial. Mh 
was fond of appealing, like Jesus, to the facts of the visible 
world, and in hearty sympathy with life in all its forms. 
Such language implicitly affirms that, however mythical 
be the Gospel narratives, we can rely on the genuineness 
of tlie Jofjia- And yet even in the very act of affirming 
this, Dr. Gardner shows us that he has tacitly eliminated 
many lojiki for his purpose, since only by a careful selection 
of passages can w'e frame the conventional effigy of a Jesus 
of "'gentle spirit,” with "boundless love for men.” Our 
explorer even expressly excludes certain Jesuine dicta as 
obviously mythical. Yet he tacitly founds with absolute 
confidence on certain others. Dr. Gardner, then, while 
setting himself the highest standards of historical method, 
has only repeated with a difference the procedures of Renan 
and Arnold, and has ignored Baur’s reminder to Strauss. 

That this is not done in a merely incidental w^ay, or by 
passing oversight, is made quite clear by a passage in 
which, again, he pairs wdth Emerson : — 

“ The fact is that the life of ,Tesus was the occasion and the cause of 
an enormous development of the spiritual faculties and perceptions of 
men. He found us children in ail that regards the hidden life, and he 
left us men. The writings of his immediate followers show a fulness 
and ripeness of spiritual feeling and knowledge, which makes the best of 
previous religious literature, even the writings of Isaiah and lUato, 
seem superOciai and imperfect. From that time onward (!) men in 
Christian countries seem to have gained new faculties of spiritual 
observation . . . . ” 

Foi' such an afSnnation we want, above all things, 
eviJeiice : we want to know on H-kick of the Jesuine 
sayings the thesis is founded ; and why those sayings in 
particular are held to be genuine. But Dr. Gardner 
ofiers no justification, no explanation : he fulminates his 

1 Work cited, p. 172. 2 p, 174 . s Work cited, p. 119. 
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formula as did Emerson, and there an end. It may 
well be that even Dr. Gardner’s measure of defection 
from the Myth will take long to win acceptance, and the 
present indictment of it much longer still ; but I cannot 
conceive that, if men continue to argue the matter at all, 
criticism can thus sit between the two stools of psycho- 
logical habit and judicial method. It must in time either 
surrender unconditionally to the myth or follow reason. 

Meantime I can but repeat with hisistence and with 
evidence that the teaching demigod is as essentially a 
myth as the wonder-working demigod. What Dr. Gardner 
describes is but an intellectual and psychological miracle : 
a breach of ail evolution. If the apparition of one teacher 
could thus suddenly bestow subtlety of insight on a whole 
world before devoid of it, raising to manhood in a genera- 
tion a humanity which had remained childlike through five 
thousand years of religious speculation, there need surely 
be no more hesitation over such trifles as human Partheno- 
genesis and raising the dead. It ought not to be necessary 
at this stage of thought to refute such a theory of x)sycho- 
logical eatastrophism, which really throws back the whole 
discussion, at this particular point, to a pre-scientific level. 
Before Dr. Gardner thus apotheosized the mythic Jesus 
in the name of the historic method, Newman, the fore- 
most of the cultured and reasoning believers of the century, 
avowed that There is little in the ethics of Christianity 
which the human mind maj^ not reach by its natural 

powers, and which here or there has not in fact been 

anticipated.”^ 

But it will not sufflce merely to counter authority with 
authority, even where the latter has a special weight. The 
scientific solution must lie in a fuller presentation of the 
proof that neither the hypothetic Jesus of the Gospels nor 
his immediate followers represented any special originality, 
whether of feeling or of fancy or of thought. conspectus 
of that evidence is now, submitted, with the claim that no 

^ Letter to Mr. W. S. Lilly, cited in the latter’s Claims of CJirliitlanitu. 
1894, pp. e0»31. 
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verdict can be adequate which does not face it. Only, we 
must dispose effectually of the myths of action l)efore we 
attempt to estimate the evidence for the doctrine. So 
little im]:)ression has been made on the general intelligence 
hitherto by the demonstration of mythical elements in the 
Gospels, that we find even a trained Naturalist, in the 
very act of applying mythological science to the Christian 
case, taking for granted the conventional '' biographiear' 
data. The late Mr. Grant x\llen, in his Ecolution of 
Mm of God, does the excellent practical service of bringing 
Mr. Frazer’s theorem of the Yegetation-Cult in connection 
with the Christian doctrine of crucifixion and salvation — a 
step not previously ventured on in any book, though it 
had been made in Freetliought journals. Yet Mr. Allen 
sets out with the dogmatic decision^ that the Gospel Jesus 
was, '' at the moment when we first catch a glimpse of him 
in the writings of his followers, a Man recently deceased, 
respected, reverenced, and perhaps worshipped by a little 
group of fellow peasants who had once known him as 
Jesus the son of the carpenter. On that unassailable 
Bock of solid historical fact we may well be content to 
found our argument in this volume. Here, at least, 
nobody can accuse us of ‘ crude and gross Euhemerism.’ 
Or rather the crude and gross Euhemerism is here known 
to represent the solid truth.'’ 

It is difficult to understand how solid truth can be crude 
and gross Euhemerism, which means, and can only mean, 
the blundering application of a false mythological theory 
to a given problem of religious origins. I will not call 
Mr. Allen’s Euhemerism (or' Evemerism, as the word 
ought to be written in English) crude and gross ; but 
I do maintain that lie has fallen into Evemerism, in the 
sense of a fallacious theory of the origin of a cult, and that 
his assumption, instead of serving as a rock foundation 
for Ms application of Mr. .Frazer’s, theory to the Christ 
cult, is really a mine which saps that. So little critical 
heed has he given to the problem that he actually 
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commits himself to the detail of ''the carpenter,” which 
even some supernaturalist critics ha^'e admitted to be an 
unhistorical addition, seeing that for Origeid the reading 
of Mark vi. 8, which makes Jesus himself a carpenter, was 
not canonical, and that there remains only the phrase in 
Matt. xiii. 55, for which there is no support in Luke or John. 
Both alike are excluded from the "Primitive (lospel” even 
by the school of Weiss ; and the rationalistic criticism 
which dismisses Mary and Joseph as alike mythical must 
needs dismiss the myth of Joseph’s avocation. Naturalism 
must found itself in a more scientific fashion than this if it 
is to hold its own against the eternal assault of credulity 
and organized ecclesiasticism. The following studies, then, 
are an attempt to clear the ground. 


Aijainst Celm.% vi, end. 


FIRST DIVISION, 


ilYTHs OF Action* 

§ 1. Tlt(> Virr/ln Birth. 

ThoittH tlie mystical character of the birth-legend is 
recognized by all who consent to apply rational tests to 
the GospelSj it remains important to keep in mind the 
nature and extent of the dociinientary proof that the myth 
is liorrowed from Paganism. If that be lost sigi.it of, the 
conditions of the composition of the Gospels cannot be 
properly realized. Strauss saw the birth-story to be myth, 
but failed to note how emphatically it belonged to the 
surrounding Pagan world, seeing there rather analogies 
than sources. * 

Now, the Virgin-Mother myth is universal in Paganism, 
and certainly has no recognized place in orthodox Judaism 
before the Jesuist period. The so-called prophecy of 
Isaiah (vii. 14) could never have been read as an aniiounce- 
inent of a long-distant Parthenogenesis by tbe most insane 
Talmudism had not the myth of Virgin-birth first obtruded 
itself from the Pagan side. If, indeed, Judaism was to 
develop its slowly-formed Saviour-myth at all, it could 
scarcely avoid the datum that he be born of a Virgin- 
Mother. All the Saviour-Gods of Paganism were so 
reputed, either in respect of the mother being a mortal 
while the father was a God, or in that tbe mother too 
was a Goddess, and as such termed a virgiii by way of 
adoring flattery, as all male Gods were termed lieiieficent, 
whatever might be the cruelty of their supposed deeds. It 
w^as perhaps in the same spirit that those Goddesses who 
w^ere specially distinguished as virgin, Athene and Artemis 
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and Persephone, at times received the title of mother ; ^ 
but the converse was a more familiar usage. Thus, as 
above noted, Here, wife of Zens and Queen of Heaven ; 
Cvbele, the '‘mother of the Gods”; Leto, mother of 
Apollo and Artemis ; Demeter, the Earth-mother, who, 
as such, equates with both Ceres and Testa ; and Yenus 
herself, were all " Virgin”^ as much as Isis, who was 
at once sister and wdfe (and in a late version the mother) 
of Osiris, and was fabled to have been deflowered in the 
vei\y womb of her own mother.^ And Dionysos in par- 
ticular came to figure indifferently as son of Demeter, 
the Mother, and of Persephone, "the Maiden,” styled 
piire.^ 

All of these Goddesses in turn became associated with 
the Virgo Coclestis, the Virgin of the Zodiacal sphere, who, 
with her extended branch or ear of corn, w^as, no doubt, 
with other ancient figures of fruit-holding Goddesses, the 
kernel of the myth of Mother Eve and her apple, besides 
lending herself to the Jewish " prophecy ’’ of the Messianic 
" branch. Demeter w^as Kap-oclyopo^^ and afmXXo<l)6po% 
and B]id the corn-bearer, the sheaf- 

bearer, the leaf-bearer, the fruit-bearer. And as regards 
the special machinery of the Joseph and Mary myth — the 
w’arning in a dream and the abstention of the husband — 
it is a simple duplication of the story of the relations of 
the father and mother of Plato, the former being wmmed 
in a dream by Apollo, so that the child w^as Virgin-born.^' 

^ Strabo, x. B, § 19; 6, g 9; Boeckh, Corp. lawr. Grcvc. 8993; Aristotle, 
cited by Clement of Alexandria, Frotrept. ii. 

- See refs, above, p. 168, note 9. Cp. Firmiciis, l)e Erwre, iv.: Porphyry, 
iJc Ahstiuentiay ii. 82; Lucian, i)e Sacrijicih, e. 6; and the Latin inscrip- 
tion in Wh'ight, 'The Celt, the Homan, and the Saxon, 4th ed. p. 821. 

^ Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, e. 12. She is Virgin as identified ^Yith Athene 
and Persephone. Id, cc. 27, 62. 

The association of Dionysos with Dem^ter is relatively late, there being 
no trace of it in the Homeridian hymn ; but it is certainly ]3re- Christian, and 
is only a transference of the' Child-God from one Goddess-Mother to another. 
Cp. Cicero, De nat. dear, ii. 24. . 

^ For the figure of this Virgin as represented in the ancient Zodiacs see, for 
instance, the frontispiece to Volney’s Enins of Empires, and the plate in 
Ernest Bunsen^, s Islam, or the True Chrlstianitij, 1889. 

Diogenes Laertius, b. iii. e. i. § 1. ' It is true that Diogenes wrote in the 
second or third century after Christ ; but for this story he cites (1) Sj)eusippns, 
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^ No less significant is the fact that most of the few details 
given of the irgin-Mother in the Gospels are in striking- 

correspondence with Pagan myths. Early in Joiiiiaiy 
the Egyptians celebrated the Coming of Isis out of 
Phcenicia/ ^ from which it appears that Isis was su])posed 
to make a journey either to bring forth Horos or after the 
birth, avS Mary goes into Egypt. But the bringing-fortli 
of the God-child while '' on a journey is an item common 
to a dozen pre-Christian myths, as those of Hagar and 
Ishmael, Mandane and Cyrus, Latona and Apollo, Maya 
and Buddha, and the stories of ^Eseulapius and Apollonius 
of Tyana ; " and the peculiar motive of the taxpaying is 
almost certainly derived either from the Hindu legend of 
Krishna or from a cognate Asiatic myth.^ 


§ 2. The Mytltiv Marten. 

The first step of criticism, after recognizing the myth of 
the Yirgin-Birth, is to assume that the mother of the 
Jesus was nevertheless one Mary (Miriam), the 
wife of Joseph. For this assumption there is not the 
slightest justification. The whole birth-story being 
indisputably late and the whole action mythic, the name 
is also to be presumed mythical. For this there is the 
double reason that Mary, or Miriam, was already a mythic 
name for both Jew^s and Gentiles. The Miriam of Exodus 
is no more historical than Moses : like him and Joshua, 
she is to be reckoned an ancient deity Evemerized ; and 
the Arab tradition that she was the mother of Joshua 
( = Jesus) raises an irremovable surmise that a Mary the 

the nephew of Plato, whose Funeral Banquet of Plato was extant; 
(2) Clearchus’ PaneaynG on Plato, which likewise belongs to Plato’s genera- 
tion; and (3) Anaxilides’ of Philomphevs, Tire myth, as regards 
Plato, is thus evidently pre-Christian. Nor is it confined to Earox)e even in 
relation to philosophers, for we find it apjjlied to Confueins, as to Buddha.. 
See above, p. 190. 

^ Plutarch, J. and O. e. oO. 

“ See above, Christ and Krishna, pp. 190-3, I(L i)p. 194-0. 

Above, pp, 82-B. 
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Mother of -Jesus may have been worshipped in Syria long 

before our era. 

It is not possible from the existing data to eonneet 
historically such a cult with its congeners ; l)ut the mere 
analogy of names and epithets goes far. The mother 
of Adonis, tlie slain ‘‘Lord” of the great Syrian cult, is 
ifynha ; and Myrrha in one of her myths is the weeping 
tree from which the Imbe Adonis is born. Again, Hermes, 
the Greek Lofios, has for mother Maia, whose name has 
further connections with Mary. In one myth, Maia is the 
daughter of Atlas, ^ thus doubling with Maira, who has the 
same falheiV^ and who, having “died a virgin,” 'Mvas seen 
by Odysseus in Hades. Mythologically, Maira is identified 
with the Dog-Star, which is the star of Isis.*^ Yet again, 
the name appears in the East as Maya, the Yirgin-Mother 
of Buddha : and it is remarkable that according to a Jewish 
legend the name of the Egyptian princess wlio found the 
babe Moses was Merris.^ The plot is still further thickened 
by the fact that, as we learn from the monuments,. one of 
the daughters of Eamses II. was named Meri.^ 

In the matter of names, it is of some though minor 
interest to recall that Demeter is associated in Greek 
mythology with one Jasius or Jasion — not as mother, but 
as lover.*^ Jason, we know, actually served as a Greek form 
of the name Joshua or Jesous;^ and Jasion, who in one 
story is the founder of the famous Samothrakian mysteries,^ 
is in the ordinary myth slain by Zeus. But the partial 
parallel of his name is of less importance than the possible 
parallel of his mythic relation to the Goddess Mother. 

In many if not all of the cults in which there figures a 

^ Apollodorns, iii. x. 1, 2. 2 Pausanias viii. 48. 

« I(L X. 30, citing the lost poem, The Return from Ilium ; see also scholiast 
on Odifsaey^ xi. 325. 

^ Preller, Grlech, Myth, i. 359, following Hesyehius. Cp. Plutarch, I. and (). 
o. 61. 

^ Eusebios, Prcejnt ratio Ermiyelica, ix. 27 (Migne, Ser, Grar. xxi. 729), 
citing Artapanus. ' 

Brugseh, Einjpt under the Pharaoha, Eng. tr. ii. 117. It is noteworthy 
that Eamses II. had Semitic blood in him, and introduced into Egypt the 
Semitic institution of the harem. Bawiinson, Iliftt, of Ancient 324. 

Odymoj, v. 125 ; Hesiod, Theogmiy^ 969, 

^ dosephus, 12 Ant, v. 1. 9 Preller, Griech, Myth. 1. 667. 
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nuvsiug niotlier it is found that either her name signifies 
''the nurse/* or that becomes one of her einthets/’ Thus 
Maia stands for "the nurse (rpoclxk) ; Mjditta means 
"the child-bearing one both Demeter and Artemis were 
styled " child-rearers <uid Isis was alternately styled 
the nurse *' and " tlie mother/'^ Now, one of the most 
important details of the confused legend in the Talmud 
concerning tlie pre-Christian Jesus Ben Pandira, who is 
conjoined with Ben Stada, is that the mother is in one place 
named iiliriam MapdakiJ^ Mary " the nurse,” or " the hair- 
dresser.”*^ As Isis too plaj's the part of a hair-dresser,^ it 
seems clear that we are dealing here also with niytli, not 
biography. In the Gospels we have Mary the Magdalene — 
that is, of the supposed place Magdala, wdiich Jesus in one 
text visits.^ But Magdala at most simply means a tow’er or 
" high place ” (the same root yielding the’ various senses of 
" nursing ” = rearing, and "hair-dressing”); and in the 
revised text Magdala gives w^ay to Magadan, thus disap- 
pearing entirely from the Gospels. There is no docu- 
mentary trace of it save as a citadel so named by Josephiis.^^^ 
Mary the Magdalene, finally, plays in the Gospels a purely 
mythical part, that of one of the finders of the risen Lord. 
The interpolated text in Luke (viii. 2), baldly describing her 
as having had seven devils cast out of her by Jesus, is equally 
remote from history ; but it points towards the probable 
mythic solution. Maria the Magdalene, who in post- 
evangelical iiyvth becomes a penitent harlot, is 2 )rol)al)ly 
cognate with the Evemerized Miriam of the Mosaic myth, 

^ Ci>. IlesTchius, Ammab, cited by K. 0. Milller, Dorians, i. 404, note. 
Selden {De i>is-s Si/ris, Synt. ii. cap. ii. ed. 1680, p. 182) derives Ammas from 
the Semitic Aynima mother. 

Porphjn-y, iJe Ahstinentia, iv. 16. 

Bahr, Symholik drs mosaisclien Cultus, i. 430, ^ Above, p. 108. 

Plutarch, I. and 0. cc. 53, 56. 

Cp. Berenbourg, Essai sur VHstoire et la geograpkie de la Palesiine, le 
Ptle. 1807, p. 471, note, 

” Jastrow, IHctlonarg of the Targimiini, Talmud, and the Miclrashic Litera- 
ture, part ill. 1888, p. *21Ba, citing the Hugigah, 4?>; Sank. 61a; Sahh, 1040 
— earlier edd. Cp. Eeland, Palestina lUustrata, lib. iii. s,v. Magdala (eel. 
1714, p. 884) ; Lightfoot, Horee Hehraicm t in Luc, viii. 2 (ed. 1674, p. 101). 
y Piutareh, I. and 0, e. 15. 

Matt. XV. 39, A.Y. Wars, xL 25; Antiq, xiii, 23; sviii. 1. 
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who also is morally possessed by devils^ and is expressty 
punished for her sin before being forgiven. Bomething 
else, evidently y has underlain the pseudo-historical tale : 
and the Talrnudie reference, instead of being a fiction based 
on the scanty data in the Gospels, is presumptively an 
echo of a m}diiic tradition, which may be the real source of 
the Gospel allusions. In Jewry the profession of liair- 
dressing seems to have been identified witli that of hctalra 
— the character ultimately ascriljed in Christian legend to 
Jklary the Magdalene. 

The Gospels, coining into existence at a time when on all 
hands asceticism as a religious principle was outfacing 
pliallicism and sexualism, could not admit of any myth 
representing the God as having sex relations with women ; 
tliougli ill the Fourth Gospel, where he is humanly and 
attractively pictured as the tender friend of the sisters of, 
Lazarus, there is also left open the unpleasant problem 
before alluded to. Even in this case, however, the friend- 
ship with a Mary ’’ points towards some old myth in which 
a Palestinian God, perhaps named Joshua, figures in the 
changing relations of lover and son towards a mythic Mary 
— a natural fluctuation in early theosophy, and one which 
occurs with a difference in the myths of Mithra, Adonis, 
Attis, (3siris, and Dionysos, all of whom are connected with 
Mother-Goddesses and either a consort or a female double, 
the mother and the consort being at times identified.^ And 
the solution in the ease of the Jesus myth becomes pretty 
clear when we come to the story of the Resurrection. 

As at the beginning, so at the end of the story, Maiw 
plays a mythic part. In the Gospels, taken as a whole, 
she has two typic characters — that of the child-bearer and 
that of the Mater Dolorosa, mourning for her child slain ; 
and at both of those points we have for the legend those 

1 One mythic source of this double relation lies in the eoncei)tion of the 
Sun-Gocl’s connection with the , .Goddesses of Dawn and Twilight. It was 
equally natural to picture him as horn of the Dawn, and as the lover who 
l8a\ys her.- Again,. he ’ could as .easily foe fignred as born of the Night, and 
again as the lover of the Night or the Twilight. Cp. Cox, IMijihology of ihe 
A rycuL Nations, x^p. 33, 241-B; Mannal of Mythology, pp. 90-97. The story 
of (Edipus marrying hiS' mother Jocasta was thus mythically originated. 
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(loeisive of all origins, ritual and art. No less general 
tluin liie ligiire of the eliild-siiekling Goddess was the eoii- 
ception of a mouniiBg Goddess, or Dolorous Ifotlier. In 
the rnytlis of Venus and Adonis, Ishtar and Taminuz, 
Cy])ele and Attis, we ha^'e at first sight a non-iiiaternaF 
but in another view a maternal mourning f while Dt-nieter, 
wailing for Persephone, was for the Greeks pre-eminently 
the Hater Dolorosa and there is a j-atlier remarka])le 
anlicipiition of the inconsolalde ‘'Eacliel weeping for her 
cliildren in Hesiod's account of Rhea (C.ybelt*) possessed 
by ‘Vi grief not to be forgotten” l)ecaiise of her cliildren, 
whom their sire Kronos had devoured.^ In the cult of 
Attis the ^veeping of the Great Mother over the mutilated 
body of the youth is a ceremonial feature f and in 
the saga which makes Demeter the mother of Dionysos it 
is she who brings together the mangled limbs of the young 
God (as Isis in one story does with Osiris, and in another 
with Horos) when he has been dismembered b}^ the Titans, 
whereafter she bears him again.^ And most note- 

worthy of all is the coincidence of the mourning of the 
two or more Maries with the ritual lamontatio}! of the 
divine sisters ” Isis and Neplithys for Osiris — aeustomaiw 
funeral service with the Egyptians.'^ That lament was 

supposed to 1)6 made at the spring equinox, the time of the 

^ Diodorn?^, iii. 50. 

In one version of the Aphrodite and Adonis myth Adonis is a child given 
by Aphrodite in a chest into the charge of rersephone (Apollodorns, b. iii. 
e. xiv. 4); and Miicrobins (Sat. i. 21), describing the image of the mourning 
Ooddess at i^tount Libanus, goes on to explain that it means the earth (the 
mother) mourning during winter for the loss of the sun. It is clear fi'om 
Lneian's riceonnt that she combined many Goddess-attributes. (Gp. Ammian us 
:;\Jaree]ilna.',, xix. i. 11.) In the myth of Cybele and Attis, again, the character 
of the ‘‘mother of the Gods,'’ and her “love without passion for Attis” (so 
Julian : the popular view was diifcrent, according to Arnobius, v. 13 ; Diodorus, 
iii. 57; Lucian, I)e Siicn/idis,l),i'eGBll the two Maries of. the Christian lege rich 
one the mother, the other the penitent devotee. 

•'* G-rote and ileuan apply the term to her : Ehtory of Greece, 4th eel. i. 38 ; 
iSiudci^ iVHhtoirc Iii’liifieiire, p. 53. 

Hesiod, Thea(}. 467. 

^ Arnobius, Adrersti.^ Gente.% v. 7; vii. 343. Cp. Diodorus, as last cited. 

Diodorus, iii. 62. In another version the Mother Goddess lUiea performs 
the function (Cornutus, natum dco-nim,$G)‘, in yet another Apollo does 
it by order of Zeus (Clem. Alex. Frotre])t. ii. 18)— a parallel to the function 
of John in the Christian story. 

" liCCurds of the voL ii. pp. 113-120. 
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mythic crucifixion ; and it is plain that the Gospel story 
has l)eeii manipulated on some such basis. In Matt, xxvii. 
56, we have as mdurners “ Mary Magdalene and Mary the 
mother of James and Joses, and the mother of the sons of 
Zehedee.” Here the mother of James and Joses is a crux 
for the orthodox, who dispute as to whether she was simply 
the whilom Virgin ; and the difficulty is not helped by 
verse 61, where we have. “ Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary." Since Mary the mother of Jesus is here not 
mentioned at all, and nothing whatever has been said as 
to her dying previously, the inference is that the narratives 
of the part played by the women at the resurrection were 
framed hrfore the birth-story had become current. The 
Mary-myth thus grew up from two separate roots. 

In Mark, matters are further complicated. “ Mary 
Magdalene and Mary the mother of James the less and 
Joses ” are accompanied by Salome (xv. 40) ; Mary Mag- 
dalene and Mary the (mother?) of Joses see Jesus buried 
(47) ; while Mary Magdalene and Mary the (mother?) of 
James with Salome bring the spices (xvi. 1). In Luke, 
again (xxiv. 10), we have the two latter Maries and Joanna, 
not at the cross, but at the tomb. More complicated still 
does the matter bepome in John, where (xix. 25) we have 
Jesus’ mother (not named) and her sister Mary the (wife ?) 
of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. Of these variations the 
orthodox explanation is the lapse of memory on the part 
of the chroniclers — a mere evasion of the problem. In 
view of all the data, w^e may turn with some degree of con- 
fidence to the solution of an ancient ritual usage, with 
occasional variations, represented in pictures or sculpture. 
What we already know of ancient ritual supports the 
view ; and, as we have seen, there are weighty reasons for 
believing that the Christian legend was first set forth in a 
dramatic worship.^ The crowd of women who in all the 
accounts are represented as following the God from Galilee 
would on this hypothesis be, equally with the Maries, 
figures in a ritual lamentation such as belonged to all the 


1 See above, O/irist and Kruhna, pp. 227-235. 
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pagan worships of a slain Saviour God ; as in the oscige of 
the women weeping for Tammuz/’ which the Hebrew 
propliet denounced centuries befored And even as the 
Goddess wept annually over the image of the beloved Attis 
or Adonis or Osiris, figuring first as consort or lover and 
later as mother, so in the early Jesuist mystery-drama, 
which excluded the lover-motive, would a Maria (a tradition 
from a similar ancient Goddess-cult) weep over the image 
of the Crucified One, iiguring as liis devoted disciple ; till 
the Fourth Gospel, which has no Birth Story, and which, 
elsewhere as here speaking of Jesus’ mother without naming 
her, introduces her as the first of three Maries who stand 
by the cross. Thereafter, perhaps against a reluctance of 
many to give the God an earthly mother at all, the myth- 
cycle rounded itself for the Christian cultus. 

The /ludiufi of the body by a woman or women, in any 
case, was equally part of the cults of Osiris and Attis, 
though there would doubtless be local variations, as in the 
different Christian versions. And the crowd of women 
followers is in a general way obviously precedented in the 
myth of Dionysos, which, as we shall see, Christism copies 
at several points. 

To surmise, in the face of all the mythic data, that there 
iras a Mary Magdalene, who with, “ the other Mary ’’ 
tlioufiJit she saw either the risen Lord or the angel 
announcing the Lord’s resurrection, is a mere defiance of 
all critical tests. Eenan, accepting the myth for his artistic 
purposes, notes that Paul says nothing about the women ; 
and he implies a touch of apostolic misogyny. This is but 
critical caprice. The rational inference is that even the 
late interpolator who made Paul speak of Jesus as having 
appeared to five hundred at once, either had not yet met 
with, or disl}elieved, the Magdalene story, though the 
Gospels were already in existence. 


^ Ezekiel viii. 14* 
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Alike from the point of of the mytliologist auu 
that of the believer, there is ^at first siglh something i . < 
eruK in the legend which gives tiie Aiigni a niis jam.. 
Had Joseph figured to start with as the father ot Jesus, tie 
<n-aftiiig-on of 'the myth of the superimkiral conception 
could have happened all the same, that being after a 1 on y 
a new form of the common Hebraic myth of tne birth of a 
sanctified child to aged parents. But the mythical fathei 
appears, so far as we know, simultaneously with the mythic 
mother, albeit only to occasion the assurance that he is not 
reallv the father at all. Thus he does not _ strengthen the 
claim of the mother’s virginity ; and there is no ostensible 
oroiiiid for his invention. Apologetics might hereupon 
argue that the detail is thus obviously genuine biography; 
and even the naturalist might be so led to surmise ha 
“ the ” Gospel Jesus had had a known parentage, and that 
the virgin-birth-mytli was merely supei imposed on " le 
facts. All the while, however, there is a decisive solution 

ill terms of mythology. -i . i.. . 

The first preoccupation of the early Judaic myth-makeis, 
evidently, was to present the Messiah as Ben llavid, “ sou 
of the hero-king, himself clothed about with myth, like 
Cvrus. For this purpose were framed the two mythic 
genealogies. But it so happened that the Palestinian 
tradition demanded a Messias Ben Joseph—a descendant 
of the mythic patriarch— as well as a Messias Ben David. 
We are not concerned here with the origin of the former 
doctrine, which suggests a partial revival of the ancient 
adoration of the God Joseph as well as that of the Goc 
Daoudj tlioiigh it may liave been a tribal nicrtter. ^ It is 
not likely,” says one "scholar,’- “ that the idea of a xMessiah 
the son of Joseph would have its origin anywhere hut 
among the Samaritans, wlio, were always eager to raise the 
tribe of Joseph aii' the; expertse of Judah.” The foimth 

i TsTutt, FnifjmenU of a Samaritan Tarffiim, 1874, introd. p- 69. 
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(iospeP shows the occurrence of Samaritan contacts with 
the Jesuist cult ; and the book of Acts assumes that it was 
spread equally through Samaria and Judcea.^ There were 
thus sufficient grounds for adoi)ting the favourite Samaritan 
myth. 

But it suffices us that the myth had a general Jewush 
currenc}’. The Hebraist just cited summarizes the doctrine 
on the sul)jeet as follows: ‘^Messiah the Son of Joseph 
will come l)efore Messiah tlie Son of David, will assemble 
the ten tribes Galilee^ and lead them to Jerusalem, but 
will at last perish in battle against Grog and Magog for the 
sins of Jeroboam.”*^ This, however, overlooks the cireiim- 
stance that in two Talmudic passages the Messiah Ben 
David is identified with the Messiah Ben Joseph, or, as he 
is styled in one case, Ben Ephraim.*^ The obvious motive 
for this identification would be as natural to Jesuists as to 
orthodox Judaists. The Messiah being expected under two 
names, a claimant witli either title might be met by denial 
on the score tliat he had not the right descent. To mohe 
the Son of David a Son of Joseph by the plan of giving 
him an actual father of the latter name was a device 
thoroughly on the plane of the popular psychology of that 
age ; since the Davidists^ could point out to the Josephists 
tliat their stipulation was now fulfilled in a manner which 
showed them to have misunderstood their prophecy/' 

The myth of Joseph, then, arose as a real accessory to 
the eiiit. Once introduced, he would naturally figure as an 
elderly man, not onl^’ in the interest of the Yirgiii-myth, 
but in terms of the Hebrew -precedent, adopted in the myth 

^ John iv. Cp. Luke xvii. 11. Aeta Yiii. 1, 5, etc. 

Nutt, as cited, 70. Cp. Leslie, Short and Etnaj Method with the Jeivs^ 
ed. 1812, pp. 127-130; Lightfoot, Horaj Hehraicce : in 2Iatt. i. 2. 

^ Tract. Sneca, foi. J2, 1 ; Zoliar Chadash, foL 45, 1 ; and. Pesikta, fol, 62, 
quoted by F. H. Eeichardt, lielation of the JewLdi Christian,^ to the Jeics, 
1B84, pp. 37-38. 

The passage duplicated in Matt. xxii. 41-46, Mark xii. 35-36, and LiUce 
XX. 41-44, shows that there was an anti-Davidie gTonp of Jesuists, wlio 
interpolated the Gospels for their special purpose. 

EericUi, who has so many glimpses that come to nothing because of his 
lawless method, has the note: “Le nom de Ben, Joseph, qui, clans le 
Talmud, dtsigne Pun des Messies, donne ardflechir” (Vie de Jesus, edit 15e. 
p, 74, note). But he goes no further. 
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of tlie parentage of John the Baptist. He is accordingly 
represented in the apocryphal History of Joseph the 
Carpenter (cc. 4, 7) and in the Gospel of the Birth of 
Mary (c. 8), though not in those of the canon, as a very 
old nian ; and this is the view of Christian tradition. 
Such a concept might of course very well arise from the 
simple wish to insist on the point that Joseph was not the 
real father of Jesus. But here again there is a presumption 
that the detail, along with that of the leading of the laden 
ass by Joseph in the journey of the '' holy family,” was 
suggested by old religious ceremonial. In tlie sacred 
procession of Isis, as described by Apuleius in his 2I(*ta- 
morphoses, one of the figures is that of a feeble old man 
leading an ass. It is sufficiently unlikely that the great 
Isiac cult would adopt such a detail by way of representing 
an episode originating in a recent system. Grounds for the 
sjmibolism in question may be found in Plutarch’s state- 
ment that in the forecourt of the temple of a Goddess at 
Sais there were sculptured a child, an old man, and some 
animal figures, the two former standing simply for the 
beginning and the ending of life. Further, the Egyptians 
held that all things came from Saturit (or a similar 
Egyptian God), who signified at once Time and the Nile,'^ and 
■\Yas always figured as aged. On the other hand, as we have 
seen and shall see throughout this investigation, the 
Christian system is a patchwork of a hundred suggestions 
drawn from pagan art and ritual usage. 






§ 4. The Anniuiciation. 

This obvious introduction to the supernatural birth is 
anticipated in several pagan legends ; but the most precise 
parallel is the Egyptian ritual usage or standing myth in 
regard to the birth of the Idngs, 'which is fully set forth in 
the sculptures on the wall of the temple of Luxor, repro- 
duced and elucidated by Sharpe." There W'e have first the 
Annunciation to the maiden queen Maiitmes, by the ibis- 


1 I. and 0, c. S2. 


^ Id. e. 59. 


Egy;ptian Mythology^ pp. 18-19. 


' Id. c, 32. 
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lieaded Tlioth, Logos and messenger of the Gods, that she 
^Yill bear a son. In the next scene the Holy Spirit, Kneph, 
a.nd the Goddess Athor take the (pieen’s hands and hold to 
her mouth the crux a }tsc(ta, the cross symbol of life, thus 
siipernaturally impregnating her. In another scene is 
represented the ])h*th of the babe, and his adoration by 
deities oi* priests. This was part of the systematic deifica- 
tion of the Egyptian kings; a process which sometimes 
included their being raised to the position of the third 
person in the prevailing Trinity ; and it seems to have 
customarily involved the doctrine that the king’s mother 
was the spouse of the great God ilmun-ra, who w’as there- 
fore the king’s father. Thus the post-Pauline creed- 
makers of Alexandria had well-tried myth material lying- 
ready to their hands in the ancient Egyptian system. A 
little had to be left out ; but there was small need to invent 
anything new. 

§ 5. The Cave and Stable Birth. 

Forming as it does part of the late fabulous introduction 
to the third Gospel, the story of the birth of the God-Child 
in a stable is as obviously unhistorical as the rest of that 
narrative. And, whether we take the canonical ” story 
of the inn -stable or the ''apocryphal” story of the cave, 
•which has become an accepted Christian tradition, w^e have 
clearly an ill-disguised adaptation of a widespread pagan 
mytli.^ There can be little doubt that the cave shown as 
the God’s birth-place at Bethlehem had been from time 
immemorial a place of -worship in the cult of Tammuz, as 
it actually was in the time of Jerome f and as the quasi- 
historic David bore the name of the Sun-God Daoud, or 
Dodo,'"^ wdio WTis identical wdth Tammuz, it was not impro- 
bably on that account that Bethlehem was traditionally 
''the city of David.” In view of these variations of God- 
names, however, and of the close similarities of so manj^ of 
the ancient cults ; and on the hj^pothesis. that the mythical 

^ See above, Christ and Krishna, pp. 197-215. 

- Epist. 58, ad FauUnum. ^ Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, ]3p. 56-57. 
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Joshiicij son of Miriam, was an early Hebrew deit)’, one 
form of tlie Tammuz cult may in pre-Cliristian times have 
been a worship of a Mother and Child, Mary and Jesns — 
that in short Maria = Myrrha, and that Jesus was a name 
of Adonis. Sacred caves were about as common as temples 
in Greece ; and Apollo, Herakles, Hermes, C^ybele, Demeter, 
and Poseidon were alike worshipped in themd But above 
all tlie great cult of Mithra, the Mediator, made a cave pre- 
eminently the place for worshipping its God ; and it may 
be taken as certain that lie, and similarly Tammuz, being 
represented to l)e born on what we now call Christmas Day, 
would he iigured as cave-born. Hermes too, the Logos and 
Messenger or Mediator, was born of Maia in a cave.^ The 
stable motive, again, belongs to an extremely ancient mjdho- 
logy. The stable-shed, which appears in the Catacomb 
sculptures, was probably pre-historie in the birth-ritual of 
Krishnaism, and would seem even from tliese very sculptures 
to hiive been borrowed l)y the Christians from j\Iitliraism.^ 
The adoration of the ‘‘ Magi,’’ wdiich as ^ve have just seen was 
paralleled in the Egyptian birth-ritual, has every sign of 
being originally a ritual usage; and tlie ''ox and ass” of 
Christian legend in all probability had the same origin ; 
as liad the legend of the bending palm-tree as given in the 
Koran — a legend set forth in a Catacomb sculpture, and 
given with a difference in an apocryphal Gospel, but long 
anticipated in the myths of the ])irths of Apollo and 
Buddha.'^ So again with the " child wrapped in swaddling 
elotlies and hung in a manger.” That is the exact descrip- 
tion of the 13abe-God Hermes in Grecian song and sculpture ; 
and equally of the Babe-God Dionysos, who was carried in 
his manger-hasket in ritual-procession, and so represented 
ill art ; and of the dhine child Ion, who is laid ))y his 
mother in his swaddling clothes and basket cradle in the 
cave of her nuptials, and carried thence, cradled, by Hernies 
to the temple.'' In the Catacomb sculpture, the " manger ” 

^ Paiisnnks, ii. 23;'m.'25; vii. 25; viii. 15, 86, 42; x, 32. 

- Homeridian Hymn to Hermes; Apollodoras, bk. III. x. 2. 

See above, ChrUt and KrUhna^ m. 199-213, Id, pp. 193, 210. 

- Id, pp. 198, 199, 200. 
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is just the long basket or Uhion of the Greek God-children.^ 
A similar ritiiak too, i>s established by Christian eyidence^ 
as haviiig tloiirished under the Ptolemies in Egypt. The 
Chn-fniron Paxchale represents that even at that, period the 
customary adoration of a virgin-born child lying in a 
manger'^ was an ancient mystery ; and we know from other 
sources tliat the Sun-God Horos, son of the Tirgin Isis^ 
was represented annually as born at the winter solstice, at 
tlie moment of the appearance of the constellation Vinjo, 
in the temple where dwelt the sacred cow and l)iill, of 
whom the former, like the Goddess, was held to be super- 
naturally impregnated.^ Nothing in hierology is more 
certain than that the Christian story of the birtli of Jesus 
is a mere adaptation of these ancient pagan materials. 
The process of myth-manufacturing can be seen going on 
in the Gospels theinselves, Luke adding the sheplierds, and 
the conception of Elizabeth, to the machinery of the other 
versions, as the Apocryphal Gospels add still more. The 
shepherds came from the same pre-liistoric source as the 
rest. They belong to the myths of Cyrus and Krishna ; 
and they are more or less implied in that of Hermes, who 
on the day of liis birth stole the cloud cows of Apollo, 
himself a divine shepherd, and God of shepherds. 


§ 6. The Birthdaij. 


That this must have been placed either on the 25th 
December, or on some other solar date, soon after the birth 


It liiay be worth noting that so late as the niklclle of the seventeenth 
century this symboi survived in Protestant England. The codin of our 
Christmas pics, in shape long,” says Selden, '‘is in imitation of the cratch” 
(i.e., cr?i‘he.i. 'fable Ttdic, aid, Ghuistmas. ■ 

- Above, p. ‘20‘2. 

111 this ease the word is not liknon but phatm^ the term used in Luke. 
This was the name given in the ancient astronomy to the nebula of the con- 
stellation Cancer (Ass and Foal) — a farther connection of the birth-myth 

with astronomy. 

By a ra,y of light — tin idea reproduced in pictorial treatment of the myth 
of die Virgin Alary. The cow myth was widely spread. See refs, above, 
p. 201, note o. 
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legend took Christian shape, is obvious ; and the late recog- 
nition of that date by the Church was simply due to tlie 
notorious fact of its having been the birthdaj^ of the Sun- 
C-rod in half a dozen other religions — Egyptian, Persian, 
Plueriiciaii, Grecian, Teutonic. Only when Ghristism had 
hecome as powerful as these could it thus openly outface 
them. Several sects, indeed, long persisted in fixing the 
day on the 24th or 2e5th of April, thus eoniiecting it with 
the vernal equinox rather than the winter solstice, while 
others placed it at 25th May ; and the greater part of the 
Eastern Church for centuries made the date 6tli January — 
the day now called Epiphany.^ xAll alike were solar, and 
were chosen on the same principle as had been acted on by 
tlie Platonists, who placed the master’s birthday on that 
of Apollo'^ — that is, either at Christmas or at the vernal 
equinox. As Julian has explained, these dates varied in 
terms of the difierent ideas as to when the year began f 
and the Christian choice would be determined by the pre- 
vailing usage near the Christian centres. But even in 
Palestine the day chosen had long been a sacred one 
outside the prevailing cult. It was on the 25th of December 
(Casleu or Chisleii) that Antioehus Epiphanes caused 
sacrifice to be offered on an ‘‘idol altar” placed on the 
“ altar of God”;^ and from what we know of the persistent 
polytheistic tendencies of the Palestinians at that and earlier 
stages of their history we may infer that the birthday of 
the Sun-God was a well-known date for them as for other 
nations, though after the Maccabean period it would for 
a time be little heard of in Jewry, save among the country- 
people. 

§ 7. The Massacre of the Innocents. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the unhistorical 
character of this story, which appears only in tlie late 
13reface to the first Gosj)el, being absent even from the 

1 Bingham, Chmtian AntiquiUes^ eel. 1858, vii. 280-2. 

Diogenes Laertius, Plato, 2. 

In Begem. Solem, c. 20. See above; Christ and Krishna, pp. 177, 179, notes. 

Mace. i. 34-59. 
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ela.l)orate narrative of tire- third, where the element of ritual 
is so ol)vious in the first two chapters. It is simply a 
detail in the universal myth of the attempted slaying of 
the Cliild-Suii-God,^ the disappearance of the stars at 
morning suggesting a massacre from whicli the Bun- 
Cliild escapes ; and we see it already in the legend 
of Moses, • which is either based on or cognate with an 
Egyptian myth. In the second century Suetonius gives a 
variant of the myth as accepted history concerning the 
l^irth of Augustus.- But all the available evidence in regard 
to the Krishna myth goes to show that the massacre motive 
alreadv existed in Indian mythology long before the Christian 
era. 

Note on the Moses Myth. 

I have been challenged for saying that the story of MosOvS; 
and the floating basket is a variant of the luyth of Horos 
and the floating island (Herod, ii, 156). But this seems 
sufficiently proved by the fact that in the reign of Ramses IL, 
according to the monuments, there was a place in Middle 
Egypt wdiicli bore the name I-en-Moshe, the h^kuid of 
MosesJ' That is the primary meaning: Brugsch, wffio 
proclaims the fact {Egypt under the Pharaohs, ii. 117), 
suggests that it can also mean the river-bank of Moses.” 
It is very obvious, however, that the Egyptians would not- 
have named a place by a real incident in the life of a. 
successful eneni}’', as Moses is represented in Exodus. 
Name and story are alike mythological, and pre-Hebraic,. 
though possibly Semitic. The Assyrian myth of Sargon, 
which is indeed veiy close to the Hebrew, may be the 
oldest form of all ; but the very fact that the Hebre^vs 
located their story in Egypt shows that they knew it to 
have a home there in some fashion. The name Moses, 
whether it mean “the water-child” (so Deutscli) or “the. 
hero” (Sayce, Hib. Lect. p. 46), was in all likelihood an 
epithet of Horos. The basket, in the later form, was doubt- 
less an adaptation from the ritual of the basket-borne God- 
child, as was the birth story of Jesus. In Diodorus Siculus, 
(i. *25) the myth runs that Isis found Horns dead “on the 
water, “ and brought him to life again ; but even in that fonir 


i Above, pp. 188-9, 191-2. 


2 Octavius, c. 94. 
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the ckie to the Moses hirth-im^h is obvious. And there are 
vet other Egyptian connections for the Moses-saga ; since 
the Egyptians liad a mytli of Thoth (their Logos) haying 
slain Argus (as did Hermes') and having had to fly for it to 
Egypt, where he gave laws and learning to the Egyptians. 
Yet, curiously enough, this myth probably means that the 
Sun-God, who has in the other story escaped the massacre 
of the innocents ” (the morning stars), now plays the s]a 5 ’er 
on his own account, since the slaying of many-e 3 ’ed Argus 
probably means the extinction of the stars l)y the morn- 
ing sun (cp. Emeric- David, Introduction, end). Another 
'MIermes ’’ was son of Nilus, and his name was sacred 
(Cicero, iJe Xat. Deor. iii. 22; cp. 16). The story of the 
float] ng-cliild, liiially, becomes part of the lore of Greece. 
In the mytli of Apollo, the Babe-God and his sister Artemis 
:are secured in floating islands (iVrnobius, i. 86), or other- 
wise Delos floats (Pliny, Hist, XaL ii. 89 ; iv. 22 ; Macrob. 
Sal, L 7 : Callimachus, Hitjntn to Delos, 218 ; Pindar, Frag, 
cited by Muller, Dorians, Eng. tr. i. 832; Lucian, Deor, 
Dialog,, On Judos), 

I 8. The Boif Jesus in the Teinple, 

Strauss^ has pointed to the obvious untrustworthiness of 
the story of the boy Jesus, at the age of twelve, being lost 
by his parents and then found in the temple, among the 
doctors, astonishing them his wisdom. It is found in 
Luke only. As against those critics who see in the sim- 
plicity and non -miraculous character of the story a proof 
of its genuineness, Strauss points to the extra- Scriptural 
stories of Moses leaving his father’s house at twelve to play 
the part of an inspired teacher, and of Samuel beginning to 
prophesy at that age. It was in fact an ordinarj' Jewisli 
myth-motive. But Strauss as usual has omitted to notice 
Pagan parallels, one of ’which supplies the source of the 
first part of the Gospel story — the losing of the child. 

In Strabo’s account of Judaea, after the recital of the 
Greek version of the Moses myth, there is a chapter of 
reflection on the operation of divine law,’*^ where are given 

Das Lehen Jesu, Abs. i. K. v. § 41, 

B. xvi. c. 2, § 38 (eel. Casaubon, p. 762). 
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some quotations telling how among other episodes ''parents 
went to Delpliij ' anxious to learn whether the child which 
had heen exposed was still living/ while the child itself 
' liad gone to tlie temple of Apollo, in the hope of discovering 
its parents.’ ” The parallel is not exact, but the cdiie to 
the Christist myth is obvious enough. Strabo’s book on 
Syria and Jintea was sure to be read by many Greek- 
speaking Jews, such as constituted the first Jesuist groups; 
and the myth may very well have been adapted direct from 
his text, which dates at least a century before the Gospels. 
The Pagan mj’th he reproduces may have been reproduced 
in art ; but as a picture could not easily convey by itself 
the idea that the cliiid had been lost, the written source is 
in this case the more probable. Jesuists who found Strabo 
astray in the case of the Moses mjdh would have no scruple 
about adapting him in another case. 

The detail of the Christ-child prophesying in the temple^ 
however, compares further with the Egyptian belief that' 
children playing in the temple courts conveyed proplietic 
knowledge by their chance eries.^ And here again we have 
to reckon with the fact that in one i3art of the Egyptian 
ritual Isis figured as vrailing for the loss of her cliihl, the 
hoy Horos. Lactantius, who gives the detail,^ names not 
TIoros hilt Osiris ; hut is quite explicit as to its Ijeing a 
hop wlio is lost and found again. The ritual occuiM-ing in 
the temple, it was a matter of course that the lost l)oy 
should be found tliere. Thus, then, though the Gospel 
story of the abnormal wisdom of the cliikl Jesus represents 
a development alike on Pagan and Jewish lines, the story 
of the finding in the temple is a S|)ecificaily Pagan mjdh. 


§ 9, The Upbringing at Nazareth. 

That the location of the birth of' Jesus at Bethlehem is 
mythical ma;7 be taken as granted by all who recognize 
myth in any part of the Gospel narrative. That the 


i Mutarcli, I. and 0. c. 14. 


Liv, i. 21, 
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Messiah Ben David had to be born in the royal city of 
Judc'ea was an obvious pre-requisite. The rationalist 
eritieisin of the last generation accordingly proceeded to 
decide that since Jesus wars not born at Bethlehem he was 
born at Xazareth Strauss pointing to the niim])er of 
instances in which he is called ''the Nazarene” in the 
Gospels and the Acts. And, indeed, the fashion in which 
the first and third Gospels speak of Joseph and Mary as 
settling in or returning to Nazareth after the birth, while 
the second makes Jesus come from Nazareth .sY^iLs* phrase, 
points naturally to such a view. But wlien the texts are 
investigated and tested down — a method which Strauss 
never properly applied — the resulting " Primitive Gospel/’ 
as thus far educed by inquirers anxious to ]3reserve what 
they can, presents a Jesus without any cognomen whatever/^ 
even as do the Epistles. And any reader who will take the 
troul)le to check down the references to Nazareth in the 
first Gospel as it stands will find that for the Ebionites, 
who, as we know, had not the first two chapters,^ there waas 
there no mention either of Namreth or of Jesus the ^^Xazarlte ” 
or Xazareiip. Beginning with the third chapter, we find 
(r. 13) only "from Galilee’’ where Mark has "from 
Nazareth of Galilee.” In iv, 13, again, we have a plain 
interpolation in the phrase "leaving Nazareth,” since that 
place is not previously mentioned ; while in Luke (iv. 16) 
the similar introduction of Nazareth is no less clearly 
spurious, ])eing actually introduced by mistake too early in 
the chapter, so that it tells of the doings at Caperiiaiiin 
(r. 28) ];)efore the visit to^ Capernaum is mentioned, and we 
go on to read (r, 31) of " Capernaum, a city of Galilee,” 
eifler the interpolated mention of it. No more flagrant 
interpolation exists. There no^v remains in the first Gospel 
only one more mention of Nazareth, and that is in the 
passage (xxi. 11) where, on' Jesus entering Jerusalem seated 
on the ass and the ass’s colt, " the multitudes said, This is 

1 So Strauss, First Lebeii Jesu^ Abs. L K. iv. § 39 (4te Aufl. i. 301); Second 
Lehen Jem, B. i. | 31 ; B. ii. Kap. i. § 35 (3te Aufi. pp. 191, 335) ; Benan, 

(Je Jems, cli. ii. 

See, for instance, the work of Mr. Jolley, before cited. 

Epiphanius, Against Heresies, xxx. 13, 14. 
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the prophet Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee '' — a myth, 
within a inTtln The passage cannot have l.)een in the 
early Gospel, which, as we have seen, had no previous 
mention of Nazareth ; and it is quite certain that no 
Galilean prophet could thus have been acclaimed at 
Jerusalem. 

There remains in the first Gospel the solitary passage 
(xxvi. 71) which, in conformity with the superimposed 
second chapter, speaks of Jesus the Nazaritt^.^ Here, 
again, to sa^" nothing of the fact that the whole narrative is 
unhistorical, the passage in question is impugned by the 
immediately previous occurrence of the same episode, in 
which the phrase is Jesus the Galilean.” One maid 
having said that, another must be made to saj- ‘'‘Jesus the 
Nazarite” or Nazarene. The whole passage is either one 
more late interpolation or a series of such, and w’e shall 
see reason to regard the similar passage in Mark as the 
original. 

In the fourth Gospel, again, wdiile Jesus is thrice called 
“ the Nazarite,” he is never called “the Nazarene”; and 
the only passage in wdiich Nazaretli is mentioned (i, 45, 46) 
is plainly interpolated in the same fashion as the early 
allusions in Matthew and Luke. Philip is made to tell 
Nathaniel that “ we have found him of whom Moses in the 
law', and the prophets, did wwite, Jesus of Nazareth, the son 
of Joseph whereupon Nathaniel asks, “ Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth The whole episode, wdiich 
is nakedly fictitious, is alien to the synoptics ; and its 
spuriousness lies on the face of the text. The narrative 
runs that “ on the morrowg” after John has been approached 
by the priests (r, 29), Jesus goes to John ; that “ again on 
the morrow' ” (r. 85) John sees Jesus and calls him the 
Lamb of God ; that yet again “ on the morrow' ” Jesus goes 
into Galilee — meeting Philip; while finally (ii. 1) 
ilunl dcuj there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee,” A daij 

^ The Kevised Versio.n unjustifiably reads in this place “Nazarene,” when 
the Eevisers’ own Greek text reads not Na^api^vos, .but Nafcapaios'^ the 
standing term for Nazarite in the Old Testament. 
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haa hfieii iuterpqscd} At the close of the fourth Gospel, 
finally, the addition of the Nazarite ’’ to the inscription on 
the cross is admittedly the last stroke in the creation of 
that particular myth, since none of the synoptics have it, 
though John alleges that ^4his title therefore read many 
of the Jews.” 

Tims, then, Nazareth,” to begin with, disappears from 
the corrected text of the first and fourth Gospels, and from 
one passage of the third. There remain in Luke only 
(1) the mention of Nazareth in the purely my thical prelude, 
which represents a later stage of Jesuism than even the 
prelude grafted on Matthew ; and (2} the mention in the 
late myth of the child’s visit to the temple — neither of them 
admissible as an instance of any early biographical datum. 
We are left facing the occurrence of Nazareth ” and the 
use of the cognomen '‘Nazarene” in Mark: the use of 
both Nazarene ” and '' Nazarite” in Luke ; and the use ■ 
of '' Nazarite ” in the Johannine story of the capture. Mark, 
in the Greek text agreed upon by the English revisers, has 

Nazarene ” four times — a significant circumstance, since 
in two of the instances Matthew, and in the others Luke, fail 
to correspond, though in one Luke is interpolated in Mark’s 
terms. 

In (a) Mark i. 24 the demoniac cries “thou Jesus the 
Nazarene ” (not “ of Nazareth,” as the revisers translate) ; 
{h) in X. 46 the blind beggar, being told that “ Jesus the 
Nazarene” is passing, cries “Jesus thou son of David”; 

(c) in xiv. 67 the maid says “the Nazarene, Jesus”; and 

(d) in xvi. 6 the angel says “ Jesus the Nazarene.” In a, 
Luke textually duplicates Mark, and the others have 
nothing. In h, Matthew (xx. 30) has no mention of Nazarene 
or Nazareth; while Luke (xviii. 87) has “Jesus the Nazar- 
hc.” In €, where Mark at the outset makes the maid say 
“ Nazarene,” and does not repeat the episode or the term, 
Matthew as above noted makes one maid say “ the Galilean,” 
and another “ the Nazarene ”; while Luke (xxii. 56, ff.) has 

^ That this was later recognized is shown by the fact that in xxi. 2 
l^athaniel is suddenly made Cana in Galilee,’’ in order to make one day 
of this episode and that of the marriage miracle. 
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the maid and a iiiaiiservaiitj l>iit no mention of Nazareth or 
of Jesus with any cognomen, though Peter {t\ 59) is called 
a (ialileaiL Jolin, on the other hand, has two uses of 
*^the Nazarf/c” in his story of the capture (xviii. 5, 7), 
where the synoptics liave no such passage. Finally, Luke 
stands absolutely alone with the Emmaus story (xxiv. 13, ff.), 
in which (r. 19) some MSS. have '‘Nazarite,” and some 
“ Nazarene.’' This being unquestionabty a late addendum, 
the (xospel evidence for '' Nazarene ” is now narrownd 
dowui to Mark. 

The peculiar consistency of that Gospel in using the 
term Nazarene’' may stand prima facie either for s|)ecial 
biographical knowdedge or for a deliberate adjustment, 
which has been only slightly imitated in the others. And 
wdien w^e note that in creiij instance the cognomen is used 
in a mythical narrative, leavhig only the bare solitary 
Vlietum in the first chapter that Jesus came from Nazareth 
of Galilee and waxs baptized of John,” how can xve hesitate 
betxveeu the alternatives ? The fact, shown by Tischendorf, 
that the form ^'Nazarene” is supported mainly l.)y the 
Latin MSS., points to a delil)erate control, a reduction to 
quasi-consistency of the chaos that had been set up ])y the 
epithet Nazarite ” and the place-name Nazareth. Even 
Luke does not conform save in one instance to the redac- 
tion ; a circumstance which excludes the plea of special 
biographical knowledge ” for the second Gospel, We come 
down tlien to the following facts and inferences ; — 

1, The earliest texts told only of a Jesus, knowing- 
no thing of Nazareth, and saxhig nothing of his being a 
Nazarite. Such is the position of Paul, 

± After Paul, Jesuism aj^pears to have become associated 
Avitli the old sectarian or ascetic usages of Nazarism. It is 
doubtful whether, to begin with, the forms Nazarene and 
Nazarite had the same force, or whether the name Nazarene 
xvas set up, on the basis of the '' Netzer ” or Nazareth myth, 
to distiiiguish iion-Nazarite Christians from Nazarites. 

B. After a time, anti-ascetic groujDS (see belowq Second 
Division, | 1) probably sought to counter-check Nazarism 
by giving a new quasi-historical basis todhe'term Nazarene : 
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that is, they invented the myth of the upbringing of Jesus 
at Xazaretli. This then is probahl.y a later and not an 
earlier myth than that of the birth of Bethlehem, arising in 
the order in vhich the narrative developes in Matthew. It 
is systematically imposed on Mark by (probabh’ Koman) 
nietiiodizers, who here ignore the Bethlehem myth, simply 
because that retains the old confusion by' suggesting that 
Jesus was Xaz'oraios rather than of Nazareth.” If 
''Nazareth” or " Nazaret,” the common form, be the 
proper spelling, the adjective should have been Xazaretalos, 
or something similar retaining the t. The modern name 
of the village (Nasrah), which drops the and the occa- 
sional reading " Nazara,” mai/ stand for the mere phonetic 
decay that is so common in names. But if, as Keim. 
argues, the true Hebrew place-name wyus Xetz(’r or 
then the general adoption of the form Nazareth points to a 
deliberate attempt to make a new basis for " Nazarene ” 
without coming too close to the Hebrew Ahv3'ir = Nazarite, 
or NVf,rrr = "the branch,” forms which -would always 
suggest that the geographical pretence w’as spurious or 
mistaken. 

This view of the process appears to be confirmed by the 
phenomena"'of the text of the book of Acts. There there 
occur (1) six mentions of " Jesus the Nazarite,” and 
(2) one mention of Nazareth (x, (37) 88) there is no 
instance of " Nazarene.” And the mention of Nazareth is 
plainh" spurious, being thrust into an invertebrate sentence 
over and above a previously complete cliaracterizatioii of 
Jesus — all in a^mythicah (though early) discourse by Peter, 
The book of^Acts, then, throughout calls Jesus the Nazai’itt?, 
as ifark throughout calls him the Nazarene; and the 
probable solution’" is that the compilers of the Acts made 
Jesus a Nazarite because for them his following were now" 
known as Nazarites ; wdrile the methodizing redactors of 
Mark, having decided to^l'ground that term on the place- 
name Nazareth, took the^form Nazarene as being more 

^ The revisers, as usual, obscure the evidence by using the form ‘‘of 
Nazareth” throughout. 
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easily dissociated from the known liistoiical class of 

':^Naz.arites. .■ 

The problem as to how the Jesnist cult, wdiich for Paul has 
no eoniiection witli Nazaritism, came to be associated with 
that institution, belongs strictly to the later historical part of 
our inquiry. It ina}' liere be pointed out, however, that 
while the Jesuists might develop into “ Nazarites by way 
of using as their symbol the prophetic Nazar ” or Davidic 
^'Branch” of Isaiah, taken in a general Messianic sense, 
there is a very important special clue to such a departure 
in the Old Testament legend of Jesus the High Priest, who 
in Zechariah (hi. 1-8 ; vi. figures as '' the Branch ” 

(lit, ''the sprout”) and plays a quasi-Messianic part, being 
dou).)ly crowned as priest and king. Here arises a fresh 
problem. The crucial text, Matt. ii. 28, refers to a prophecy 
that the Messiah shall be called Xazoraios (Heb. Xazir) ; 
and the only prophetic saying to wdiich it can be attached is 
that in Isaiah, xi. 1, predicting that " a Branch ” inazar^ or 
nefzev) shall come from the roots of Jesse. In Zechariah the 
Hebi'ew word is not netzei\ but Uemacli ; but it is perfectly 
possible that the word nr.tzer was commonly used in 
reference to that, and that in the lost Aramaic paraphrase 
the same word may have been used to render the two 
passages.^ That the tsemach of Zechariah was held to 
point to the Messiah equally with the nefzer of Isaiah is 
made certain by the Chaldean exegesis of Zechariah, which 
in cli. hi. 8 gave “a Messiah,” and in vi. 12 "a man 
whose name is Messiah.”^ Here then was an early 
Messianic Jesus wdio could specially be described as Nazir 
or Nazarite, in the sense of being the mystic "branch” 
of Isaiah. It may then have been an express reversion to 
the symbolism associated with this priestly and Messianic 
Jesus that Paul denounced as the introduction of " another 
Jesus whom we did not preach.”' And the fact that there 
are signs of tampering with the passage Zech. vi, 11, -which 
would appear to have originally made Zerubbabel wear one 


^ See this argued by Mr. Nicholson, The Goq)el according to the Hehyew> 
“ Caben, hi loc. 
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of the two erow'iis,^ points to some special pre-Christian 
inovement associated wdth the Jesus of Zechariah. What 
its nature wars Ave cannot tell l^iit the fact that the 
]\Iazdean item of the seA^eii eyes ” is associated alike 
with tJie Jesus of Zechariah (iii. 9) and the Judaic Jesus 
of the ApocaWpse {y. 5-6) suggests some continuous 
ilessianic idea. For the rest, it is argual)ie that the 
rise of a special t373e of Nazir,” professedly named 
after the netzrr of Isaiah and Zechariah, may liaA'e 1)een 
the true origin of the form Nazarene as distinct from 
Nazarite.'^ 

Whether or not this theory of the line of eAmlution be 
sound, there can be no i^retence that there remains any 
tolerable foundation for the belief that the Gospel Jesus 
was a person born at Nazareth. EAmi if he had been, it is 
obAuously unlikely that his late follow^ers (his disciples are 
not so named anyAYliere, and Paul neA^er uses the term) 
AA’ould be called after the small Aullage of his birth, AAhen 
practically none of his teaching had been done there. The 
knoAYii historical use of the term ‘WTalilean ” to describe 
certain sectarian or fanatical groups, excludes any such 
proceeding ; and as there w^ere alreadA- the numerous 
Nazarites, the alleged geographical name for the Jesuists 
would haAX been a most gratuitous confusion, quite alien to 
popular habit. But there is positWely no reason to heliewe 
that any prophetic and cult-founding Jesus Avas born at 
Nazareth. To adhere to that AueAY is merely to defy all 
the critical tests. 

1 Cp. Eobertson Smith, The Old Teatameni w the Jewish Churchy 2nd ecU 
p. 446. 

- It is noteworthy that Josephus names four Jesuses who were high-priests. 
Of these, one was deprived by Antioehus Epiphanes, and another by li'erod. 

A special connection between Nazaritism and the Messianic belief, how- 
ever, is indicated by the fact that vows were made “to be a Nazarite when 
the son of David will come,” and that such vowers appear to have been free to 
drink wine on Sabbaths, but not on week-days. Tract. ItHrnvin, fob 46, col. 2, 
cited by Hershon, Genesis icith a Talmidical Commentary, Eng. tr. p). 472. 
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§ 10. The Temptation 


While the birth of the God is seen to be part of the folk- 
lore of Europe as well as of Hindostan, the Temptation of 
the God is a myth of a specifically Oriental' stamp, and is 
not to be found in that form in Hellenistic mythology 
before the rise of Christism. The latter myth, however, 
turns out to be at bottom only a variant of the former, 
different as the stories are ; and the proof is reached 
tlrroiigh certain Hellenic myths of which the origin has 
not hitherto been traced. There is, how'Over, no more 
instructive instance of myth-evolution. 

In its Christian form, the Temptation story is a fairly 
close analogue of part of the Temptation of Buddha and 
it has a remoter parallel in the Temptation of Zarathustra,**^ 
both of which myths have been accounted for by M. 
Darmesteter as originating independently from the nature- 
myth of the temptation of Sarama by the Panis in the Rig 
Teda.^ As the first part of the Buddhist stoiy has every 
mark of a nature-myth representing the Sim-God as 
assailed l)y the storm- spirits at the outset of hi>s career, 
this or some other Hindu derivation for that idea seems 
likely enough : and the Christist myth might fairly be 
regarded as a later sophistication of the same fancy. There 
are decisive reasons, however, for concluding that the 
Christian story was evolved on another line ; and in 
tracing that w’e may see some reason to surmise a non- 
Yedie origin for the Zoroastrian form. 

The first clue lies in the detail of the exceeding high 
moimtain of the first and third Gospels,^ for which 'we 
have a marked parallel in a minor Greek myth. In a story 
of the young Jupiter given b}^ Ennius in his translation of 
the Sacred Ilistonj of Evemeros, and preserved for us by 

^ Ehvs Davids, Ihiddhisni, pp. SS-S? ; Buddhist Birth Stories^L 84, 96-101, 
106-9. 

- ^endavesta, Vendidadj Farg. six. § 1. 

^ Ormutd et Ahriman, pp, 195-‘203. 

^ Matt. iv. S ; Luke iv. 5. In the Kevised Version the “ high mountain 
is deleted from the passage in Luke, as not being in the oldest MSS. 
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the Christian Father Laetantius, ‘‘'Pan leads him [Jove] 
to the mountain ‘wliieh is called the pillar of heaven ; 
whereupon he ascended it, and contemplated the lands 
afar ; and there in that mountain he raises an altar to 
Coeliis [or Heaven]. On that altar Jupiter first sacrificed ; 
and in that place he looked up to Heaven as we now call 
it,” etc.^ This myth itself, as w^e shall see, is in all likeli- 
hood framed to explain a picture or sculpture : but taken 
as a starting-point it w^ould clearly suffice, when repre- 
sented either dramatically or in art,^ to give the Christists 
the basis for their story. 

Pan, being figured with horns and hoofs and tail, repre- 
sents the Devil as conceived by Christians from time 
iminemoriaL As the Terror- Striker, Pan had already even 
for the Pagans a formidable side, which readily developed 
itself. Satan showing Jesus all the kingdoms of the wmrld, 
and asking to be worshipped, is thus merely an ethical 
adaptation of the Greek story. Any representation of that 
would show the young God standing by the Demon and the 
altar on the mountain top ; and to a Christian eye this could 
mean only that the Devil was asking to be w'orshipped in 
return for the kingdoms of the earth to wdiich he w^as 
pointing ; though, for a Pagan, Pan was in his natural 
place as the God of mountains.'^ The oddest aspect of the 
Christian story is the naif recognition of Satan's complete 
dominion over the earth — another of the many illustrations 
of the perpetual lapse of Semitic and other ancient 
monotheism into dualism. But as such an extreme 
conception of the poxver of Satan is not normally present 
in the Gospels, the episode in question is the more likely 
to have been fortuitously introduced. 

It \Yould further connect with the zodiacal astrology of 
the period; for just as Jesus at the fatal turning-point of 

^ Laetantius, Divine Imtitutes^ L 11. 

- No monument described by E. 0. Muller in his Ancient Art is strictly 
identical with the description just cited ; but, as we shall see below', Pan is 
pictured as the teacher at Olym^iis^ the mountain of Zeus, and personified as 
a youth, and again as beside Apollo on Mount Tmoliis. It w*as all the same 
inyth-eyele; and Pan wdth Zeus on Olympus could easily be conceived as 
Pan beside the personified Olympus. ‘ 

Homeridian Hymn to Pm, , ‘ , 
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liis career appears on the two asses of the sign of Cancer, 
so he would be associated at the outset with Capricorn, 
which leads the sim from the lower places {ah iafomiH 
partlhas) to the highest,” and, in virtue of the goat iiature, 
proceeds always from low places to the highest rocks. 
With Capricorn, Pan ''the Goat-God” was primarily 
identified through his goat-legs ; but he is further 
directlj’ associated with the constellation in the myth 
in which he strikes a Panic terror into the Titans when 
they fight with Jupiter, and in the other in which Pan 
expressly takes the form of a goat.^ 

But the symbolic clue leads us further still. In Attica 
and Arcadia Pan had his special mountains, called by his 
name ; and the rocks in one of their caves were called 
Pan’s goats.^ And as Pan (originally Paon,*^ the Pasturer) 
was himself by word-pla^^ "the All,” Pan’s mountain and 
" the mountain of the world,” whence all the kingdoms 
could be seen, were mythically the same thing. This 
precise dui)lication occurs earlier in the Semitic mythology. 
There the Babylonian God Azaga-siiga was " the Supreme 
Goat,” his name going back to the Akkadian word for Goat? 

The Akkadian Sacred Goat was at once a God and 
the Capricorn of the Zodiac ; and on early Chaldean 
c^ylinders the goat and tlie gazelle alike frequently figure 
as' standing beside a deity^ — the probable artistic origin of 
the Pan myth preserved by Ennius, as Uz approximated to 
Pan ill being named "the (Great) Spirit,” and in being a 
name for the Sun-God. Now-, the Hebrew demon Azazel, 
who is identified wuth the goat,® is clearly a variant of the 
Babylonian Goat-God ; and concerning Azazel there is an old 
dispute as to whether tlie name meant a goat or a mountain.’^ 

^ Maeroblus, SaturuaVta, i. 21, end. 

Erastothenes, c. 27; and cp. Diodorus Siculus, i. 88, as to the attributes 
of the Goat- God in Egypt, which identify him with Pan. 

Pausanias, i. 82, end ; viii. 36, 38. 

^ Preiler, (i y'leclmche Mythologies i. 581. So K. 0, Mhller, "^Veicker, and 
others, previously. 

Sayee, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 284-286. ' ' 

Lev. xvi. 8. A. V., and E. Y., marg. 

■ ^ Spencer, Be Legihu/ Ilehmorum., Lib. iii. cap. i. Dissert. 8 (ed. 1680, 
ii. 451). ‘ . 
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Here \xe seem to have the clue to the whole sequence. 
Ill the ancient Akkadian folk-lore the Sun was called the 
Goat A liecaiise he was par excellence the Climber, the 
High One ; and the same name was given in the usual 
mvthological way to the zodiacal constellation which marks 
the lieginning of the sun’s upward climb in the heavens. 
The astronomical idea is curiously clear in the Babylonian 
SGiilptures which show the God, clad in a goatskin robe, 
the sacred dress of the Babylonian priests, watching the 
revolution of the solar disk, which is placed upon a table 
and slowly turned by means of a rope.”^ Tha4 the W'ord 
uz was primordially connected with height ” is made 
probalile by the fact that the Semitic Chaldean word uzzti, 
meant '' glory. But for the Semites in general the word 
nz came to signify a goat ; and in Hebrew and Arabic alike 
‘uzaz meant or could mean a pointed or steep mountain^ — 
the root again being evidently one signifying ^Hieight.” 
Thus anciently were involved at once the concepts of Goat- 
God, mountain, '' pillar of heaven,” and leading up of the 
sun on higli.^ Tlie whole complex is but a variant of the 
birth of the new’ Sun at the whiter solstice. 

It seems not unlikely that this may be the true solution 
of several otherwise unintelligible Greek myths, as w’ell 
as of that of Pan leading Jupiter to the top of the high 
moiiutain. For instance, Ovid in the MetaworplioscH rejire- 
sents Pan as competing in music (like Marsyas) with 
Apollo on the mountain Tmolus in Lj^lia, the personalized 
mountain acting as judge.^ We have here probably just 
another variant of the pictorially-based story of Pan taking 
Jupiter to the mountain-top. Any foreign picture or vase 
or sculpture wiiieh showed a figure like Pan with his syrinx 
and a ii.gure like Apollo with his lyre — the symbols of 
identifieatioiF — standing together on a mountain, W’ould 

^ Savee, 285. 2 ib, ^ Spencer, as cited, 

^ Tliiis at ilendes the Apis bull = the Sim-God was identified with the 
Goat-GocL PiiUarch, i. and 0. c. 73^ end. •’ Metam. xi. 14(5-169. 

*5 Tliat ['or the Semites to begin wfith the Sim-God is the bearer of the lyre 
is made x)robabIe by the fact that DaTid, who has so many features of the 
Sun- God Daoud (Sayee, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 52-57), figures in that light. 
See .-Vnios vi. 5 ; and ep. Hitzig, Die Psalmen^ 1836, ii. 8 ^ 4 . xhe Goat-God 
would bear the syrinx in his capacity of shepherd. 
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set up a speculation as to what they were doing ; and the 
satisfying Greek guess would be that they were competing 
as players. In this way even the more. developed stoiy of 
the satyr Marsyas/ like the stories of Pan and Jupiter^ 
Jesus and Satan, probably came from the same old Akkado- 
Semitic astronomical picture of the Goat-God standing 
beside the Sun-God on the height which was common, 
as it were, to Goat and Sun. Mount Tmolus, being 
already personified in Lydian myth, would quite nSturally 
1)8 represented, as in Ovid’s verses, as listening and 
judging; and ass-eared Midas doubtless played an intel- 
ligible symbolical part in the original work of art. 

Yet again, the old Babylonian symbol-scene may very 
well be the root of the later Greek stories and pictures of 
the God Dionysos and his companion Silenus, the latter 
being, as above noted, a variant of Marsyas, who is a 
variant of Pan. In late art Silenus has become a comic 
figure; but in higher forms of the myth he is the young 
God’s worthy teacher and guide, arousing in ‘him the 
highest aspirations,” and to him it is that Dionj-sos owed 
much of his success and his fame.”^ He is moreover the 
first king of [Mount] Nysa, of an ancient line, concerning 
which nothing is anj^- longer known.” ^ From this point of 
view his tail is respectfully treated as a mysterious pecu- 
liarity. In all likelihood this is but another way of 
explaining the Goat-God who in the symbol stands like a 
teacher beside the young Sun-God, pointing out to him his 
course in the heavens; and the subsidiary myth which 
makes Dionysos, raised to a higher status, give “ Olympus ” 
as tutor to the 5 " 0 ung Zeus when he makes him king of 
Egypt, is another complication of the same primary idea. 
Silenus the Goat-God is mountain-king and friend of the 
Suil-Gocl, even as the goat-like Marsyas of Phrygia, in his 

^ OriginallT, Marsyas was axjparently a Phrygian variant of Pan, figuring 
as Silenus (Herodotus, vii, 26), and the story of his flaying probably grew out 
of the fact that Ills symbol was a wineskin. Muller, Ancient Arty as cited, 
p. 450: Introduction to Mythology y p. 54; Preller, i.‘57S. 

Diodorus Siculus, iv. 4. Cp. Preller, i. 577,' and citations. 

Diodorus, iii. 72 (71). 4 xd. iii.-73 (72). 
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serious and liurnan aspect, \Yas the true friend and com- 
panion of the Mother of the Mount/’ the Tirghi Goddess 
Oybele, who took little children in her arms and healed 
them with magical songs ^ — a blending, for once, of the 
myths of the Sun in Capricorn and the Sun horn of the 
eonstellatioii ^ irgo at the same astronomical moment. In 
this myth, too, Silenus teaches men the use of the flute as 
an improvement on the primitive pastoral syrinx. His 
later degradation is a sample of the normal play of artistic 
fanc}' in religious myth. 

It may be, again, that in a symbolic scene of the same 
order as that under notice lies the clue to the odd myth of 
Hercules bearing the load of the world for Atlas while 
Atlas gets for him the Hesperidean apples.^ Mount Atlas, 
obviously, was a “pillar of heaven ” = “ the mountain of 
the world ” (for Atlas bears the pillars of heaven and earth) f 
and we have only to suppose a sculpture representing Atlas 
on his mountain, holding out the earth-hall to the Sun-God — 
another way of showing him all the kingdoms of the earth 
— in order to get a basis for the otherwise meaningless 
myth under notice. In one account it is speciallj’ affirmed 
of him that he “ first taught men to regard the heaven as 
a sphere/’*^ and here again the same kind of pictorial 
representation would suffice to motive the myth. And 
there are yet other connections between the types of myth 
before ns. Atlas being father of the Pleiades would be 
apt to have a place in the constellations ; and as he figured 
as a Sea-God^ he had a further aspect in common with Pan, 
since the sign of Capricorn ends in a fish’s tail,^ and Pan 
carries a shell in his hand. Finally, the Hindu mythology 
preserves record of the mythic Goat “ whose office is to 
support the worlds — a virtual identification of Pan with 
Atlas. 

^ Id. iii. 88. 2 Apollodorus, ii. 5, § 11. See below, § 24. 

Cp. Prelier, i. 438. 

Diodorus Skultis, iii. 60, s Odysmj^ i. 52. 

Eratosthenes and Hyginus, as cited. TJiis detail also goes back to the 
Babylonian symbol, for the Euphratean sign Caprieorniis is a Goat-Fish ” — 
a fish-tailed goat. See B. Brown, Froceelmgs of the Society of Biblical 
Archieoloffif, Ja,n. 1890, pp. 148-151, and March, 1891, pp. 22-23. 

^ Oldeiiberg, Die BelUjmi dm Veda^ 1894, p. 72. 
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But tliese are remoter analogies ; and the myth of Atla-s 
and Hercules l)rmgs ns back to\Yards our starting-point ; 
for a representation of half-bent Atlas on a mountain-top^ 
liolding out the earth-ball to the Sun-God, might con- 
ceivably also serve to an early Christian as a figure of the 
Evil One offering the kingdoms of the earth to Jesus. In 
any case, Pan on the mountain pointing to the \vorld below 
was exactly such a representation. For Judajo-Clnistians, 
Pan on the mount was just Azazel the Goat-Demon and 
Mountain-Demon and since Azazel was for Origen simply 
the Devil, ^ whose typical function in Israel was “ tempta- 
tion,”''^ the early Christians had in their sacred books and 
glosses every inducement to see their Satan in any figure 
of the Goat-God.-^ Knowing nothing of the astronomical 
meaning of the symbols, they turned such a representation 
into history as they did every other piece of S5unboIism in 
their primary documents. We shall see the same process- 
taking place again in the story of the ‘^Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

Curiously enough, the goat of the Hebrew ritual-mystery,, 
which has perplexed so many commentators, is really a 
myth-duplicate of the other ritual-mystery of the red heifer,^ 
which in the Egyptian mythology stood for Typhon,^ the 
Evil One. In one form or other, the idea of the Evil 

^ The Evil Spirit seems habitually to have been figured by the Jews as goat- 
like. Cp. J. C. 'Woif, MankJudisnius ante ManicJueoii^ 1707, pp. 3()-37; 
Selden, De Dlls SijrU, Proleg. cap. 3. The word translated tiaii/r in Isaiah 
xxxiv. 14, meaning “hairy one,” signifies either goat or chemoii sylventrkf und 
evidently has the latter force there (Buxtorf, s.v.). But the Sun too was “ the 
hairy one”“-e.^/., Samson, and long-haired Apollo, Everywhere the ideas, 
converge, 

Agaimt GeUm, vi. 43. Cp. Spencer, as cited, ii. 453; aiid note the 
develoxmient of the myth in the Booli of Enoch, viii. 1 ; ix. 6 ; x. 4 ; xiii. 1. 

See Strauss, Lehen Jesu, Ab. ii. Kap. ii. § 56, for illustrations. Satan 
signified at once the “prince of this world” (John xii.31; xiv. 30; xvi. 11) 
— that is, the coHuiocratoi' or ruler of the heathen kingdoms — the bririgerUn 
of all idolatry, and the inspirer of sexual cults in particular. 

^ By the early Christians the “ temptation ” was probably understood as. 
sexual, in terms of that side of the Goat-God’s character in Egypt and 
Hellas- The temptation of Eve was so conceived originally. See the argu- 
ment of J. YV. Donaldson, Jashar, 1854, p. 46 sqq. And see Bigandet, lAfa- 
of Qaudama, i. 132, as to the secondary temptation of Buddha by a spirit of 
concupiscence. Cp. Lillie, Inlluenm of Buddhism on Ghristianity, p. 45 
Bwhlhism in CJiri^Aendovi, 1889, p. 111. ■ ' 

Kiimbers xix. ^ Plutarch, Isis and OsiriSf e* 50. 
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Spirit was tliiis irremoYable from the iiionotlieistic systems, 
thoiigii he is ostensibh' introduced only to be formally 
repudiated. But the most instructive aspect of the ease is 
the final mythological lesson, which is, that the Demon, 
the Tutor, the God, and the Mountain are all mere variants 
•of the one original idea of the Climbing Sun in Capricorn, 
the High One who rules the -world. The same process took 
place in Egypt, where Osiris and his enemy Typhon are 
alike forms of the Sun, and where the symbol of the pillar 
beginning in the lowest and ending in the highest lieaven 
'Stands for Osiris and his tree.^ Even so, in the Hebrew 
ritual, the Lord '' gets his sacrificial goat as well as the 
■Goat-God. All reasoning, a logician tells us, takes place 
by way of ^'substitution of similars. The old myth- 
makers, then, w'ere reasoners, albeit not very deep ones. 

If the case be admittedly made out as regards the 
" exceeding high mountain,’’ thus traced to its n\ythic 
origin, it follows that the introductory idea of Jesus going 
"into the wilderness to be tempted of tbe devil” has a 
similar derivation. "The wilderness” was the typical 
home of the Goat-God, of the Hebrew^ demons in general,^ 
,aiid of mountain-haunting Pan. Dion^’sos goes with his 
guide Silenus on a far journey through a waterless land, 
passing through a waste region wLere wild beasts dwell, 
and thereafter lie fights with his demon foes the Titans, 
slaying one and raising " a high hill ” over his body.'^ To 
tlie neighbouring folk he explains that he is come to punish 
■sin and make men happy. The myth has here become 
■ethical with a difference ; but the Christians had a Judaic 
lead also. It w^as to the desert that the Hebrew ritual 
mystery sent A^azel, the scapegoat- God, the sin-bearer ; and 
the desert was the visible home of evil. In the second 

1 Tiele, JleUifUm of Egypt, pp, ,40, 47, 50. In the Greek lorm of the 
'Typhon myth he is born of the Earth, half-man half -beast, towering over 
all the mountains, his head often touching the stars,” and his hands could 
reach ‘4rom the rising of the sun to its setting.” “Fire raged from his 
eyes.” He is a Sim-God disestaMished and disliked by a new race, or else 
the hot sun figured as an evil power. - 

Jevons. 

Spencer, as cited, pp. 454, 459, '461. Op. Isaiah, as cited in note abov'e, 

Diodorus, iv. 72 (71). 
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Gospel, only the desert is mentioned ; there is no mountain 
or temple-pinnacle ; and it may have been that this was 
the first form of the Christian story ; since Luke also 
originally lacked the special detail of the mountahi, merely 
making Satan “ take him up.” But the simplest form of 
tiie mytli is again traceable to probable art-representations. 
The myth of Goat, God, and Mountain takes among other 
forms that of Pan teaching the young Olympus,^ who else- 
where, as we have seen, is himself the teacher of the young 
Zeus — an inversion assisted b}^ Zeus’s cognomen, the 
Olympian. In this ease the mountain is still mythically 
present, but Olympus figures as a youth ; and the scene is 
represented in sculpture, with a circle of inamads and satyrs 
as spectators.^ This scene in its turn could give Christists 
the due suggestion of temptation”; and the further detail 
of the demon’s simply ''taking up” the God might be 
equally well motived by the sculpture of Heliodorus repre- 
senting " Pan and Olympus wrestling ” (luctantcs )^ — itself 
probably a result of a misconception of some earlier sym- 
bolic scene in wdiicli the Goat-God carries the Sun-God to 
the top of the cosmic " mountain.” The connection is 
unfailing; and we have now good cause to see in such 
misreadings of ancient symbols the source of myths 
innumerable.^ 

For the rest, the "pinnacle of the temple” is only a 

i As does Marsyas. Pausanias, x. BO; K. 0. Miiller, Ancient Art, as cited, 
p. 502. 

Miiller, as last cited. Pliny, Hist, Nat. xxxvi. iv. 22 (v.). 

It may ba well to note in conspectus ail the iiijth-forms which we have 
seen arising more or less clearly from the primary symbol of ancient Chaldai a, 
the Sun as Goat ; (1) A constellation figured as the Goat, because there the 
Sun begins his climb ; (2) the Goat = the Sign Gaprieornus, separately deified; 
(B) Goat- God and Sun-God together “on the height”; (4) the Mountain as 
God ; (5) the i^Iountain { ™ Goat-God) as companion and leader of the Sun- 
God ; (b) the Goat-God himself as (a) tutor of the Sun-God, and (b) tutor 
of the Mountain-God ; (7) the Mountain-God as judge between Goat-God and 
Sun-God; (8) the Goat- God wrestling with or lifting the Sun-God; (9) the 
Mountain as (u) pillar and (h) pinnacle of' the temple; (10) the Goat-God as 
Devil, (a) tempting the Messiah- Sun- God, and (b) carrying him to the 
Mountain-top; (11) the Sun-God, with the Goat-God, building up the 
Mountain as grave-mound over the Adversary ; and possibly (12) the Goat- 
God, as showing the Sun-God the earth-ball, figuring as Atlas trying to get 
rid of his load. Making a table of the names we get out of the primary pair 
foLir pairs: Pan and Zeus; Marsyas and Apolio;' Silenus and Dionysos; 
Jesus and Satan. ' ^ 
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variant of the nioimtainor the “pillar of heaven ^ a,iiother 
puhstitiition of similars ; and the forty days ot fasting are 
a mythic pretext for the (also Pagan-derived) forty days ot 
fasting in Lent, which proceeded also, hoivever, on the 
sacred precedents of the forty-day fasts of Moses and Elias 
— Snu-Gods both. It is not impossible that the myth of 
the “horned” iloses communicating with the God on the 
mountain-top was in its turn one more derivahve from the 
old Akkadian symbol of the Goat-God and the Sun-God ; or 
- Dionvsos, who" at various points duplicates with Moses, is, 
as we have seen, often connected with the goat.- And here, 
nerchance, we have in Babylonia the true primary deriva- 
tion for the ritual usage which lies at the root of a great 
literary evolution ; for Greek drama seems ^ to begin wi i 
Dionvsos and his goat ; the word and the thing ‘ trapc y 
deriving especially from the “goat song” or satyr 
chorus ” sung 'at the Dionysiak festivals.® Hebrew religion 
may possibly owe as much to the Dionysos myth as does 
Hellene art". But the Moses myth as it stood would not 
suffice to motive the introduction of Satan into the Jesuist 
myth; and we are accordingly left finally at our first and 
last points of comparison — the picture of Pan and the 
young Jupiter on the mountain-pillar-top ; or of Pan and 
the young Olympus with the nymphs and satyrs around ; 
or of" Pan and Olympus apparently wrestling ; or of Dioiysos 
with Silenus fighting the Titan in the desert before raising 
the “high hill” that haunts the whole interfluent dream. 
From the foursquare parallel there is no escape. 

There remains, however, one item of the myth to be 
accounted for— that of Satan’s suggestion that the God 
shall turn stones into bread. On the face of the matter, 
it is implied that for the God to break his fast would be 
a fatal surrender : why ? Here there occurs a comeidence 


2 Zeus^ehimges the infant ' Dionysos into a kid to save him from Here. 

*H°Don°a!dson, %featre of the Greeks, 7th ed. pp. 40, 68. The old view .that 

iragos in this word stood for the goat which at a later period 

for the chorus is set aside by Donal^on, who derives ^‘7 

that tragofi, “ he-goat/’ was a Bame for the satyr-attendant of BioiijbOb. 
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of tlie Jesuist and Buddhist myths so marked that we must 
either assume one to have copied the other or regard 
both as copying another cult. The question of priority 
becomes tlie more difficult in this case 1>ecaiise in both 
systems the detail under notice is evidently a late addition. 
In the Gospels we iliid the first form of the Christian tale 
in Mark, where there is a bare mention of the forty days’ 
temptation in the wilderness, followed by the ministry of 
the angels — pro])ably evolved from the pictured Muses or 
mamads of Apollo or Dionysos. Here there is not even a 
mention of fasting. In the first and third Gospels we have 
the elaborated myth — the forty days’ fasting, (tfter which 
the God is IiiingTy ; the invitation to turn stones into bread, 
the temptation on the pinnacle, and the duplicated tempta- 
tion oil the mountain-top. The fourth Gospel ignores the 
whole narrative. . 

In the Buddhist literature, on the other hand, we have 
first the simple nature-myth of the demons of the tempest 
assailing tlie young Sun-God ; and only in the late Lalita 
Yistara is there interpolated the highly sophisticated account 
of Siddartha’s previous self-mortifications. He practises 
the severest austerity for six years, till his mother comes 
down to ear til to implore him to spare himself. He 
consoles her, but does not yield, w-hereupon the Evil 
Spirit attempts to persuade him ; and the Buddha replies 
with an elaborate classification of the emotions, regarded as 
the soldiers of the Demon. They are graded as desires ; 
wearinesses ; hunger and thirst ; concuiiiscence ; indolence 
and sleep ; fears ; doubts ; anger and hypocrisy (nialdng 
eight) ; and further ambition, flatteries, respects, false 
renown, self-praise, and blame of others ; all wdiich soldiers 
of the burning demon subjugate the GodwS as well as men, 
but cannot conquer the Buddha. The demon being thus 
discomiited, the sons of the Gods ” come to suggest that 
Sidddrtha shall pretend not to take any food at all, allowing 
them to instil strength into him by the pores of his skin ; 
but he resists this temptation also. Then follow an attack 
in force by the armies of the demon, and a fresh tempta- 
tion by his daughters, the Apsaras ; then the mere verbal 
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aflirniation by the demon of his po\Yer as the spirit of 
concupiscence ; ^ and lastly another vain attack in force.^ 
Plere vce have an obviously late literary development, 
the work of religionists who saw in the demon of the 
old temptation myth a mere sjnnbol for human j)assions. 
In a still later development of the tale, Buddha reclliims 
and baptises the Evil One and his daughters.^ 

What connects the Buddhist and the Jesuist myths is the 
idea that tlie Divine One must not yield to the temptation 
of hunger, though he can be fed supernaturally if he will. 
Which, then, copies the other? The true answer is, I 
think, that both cults here drew from a third. The 
G-osj^el mj'th, as we have seen, is evolved from scenes 
in Pagan art, themselves developments from an early 
symbol-scene of wTiich the meaning was lost; and the 
bare item of the temptation to make bread out of stones 
would he an unintelligibly slight adaptation from the 
luxuriant Buddhist myth if the Gospel-interpolators knew 
it. On the other hand, the Buddhist myth makes no use 
of the items of the mountain and pillar, and turns the idea 
of food-temptation to a quite different account. We must 
look for tlie common ground outside. 

In all likelihood, then, this detail is in both myths an 
adaptation either from the Mithraic cult or from one on 
which that was founded. We know that among the trials 
of the later Mithraic initiation were those of hunger and 
thirst f and as the Adversary, the Tempter, is a capital 
figure- in all . stages of the Mazdean system, it w’ould be 
almost a matter of course that the initiate should figure as 
being tempted by him to break down in the probation. 
ITie temptation w^ould presumably take the form of a 
simple offer of food ; and in the normal course of myth- 
making such a ritual episode would be almost inevitably 
accounted for as a repetition of one in the life of the God. 

^ Given by Bigandet, as cited above. 

Saint-Hllaire, Le Bmiddha et m Eeligion, 3e edit. pp. 60-G4. 

. Lillie, Intluen-ce of EuddhisMy p. 45; Buddhhm in Christendom, p. 112. 

See the author’s lecture on Mithraism in Relif/was Bustems of the World, 
p. 205. ' . y . 
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In the so-c^alled Temptation of Zarathnstra, the only 
tempting done is dn the oii'er of Ahriman to the prophet 
that if he will renounce the good religion of the worshippers 
of Mazda he sliali have a thoiisaud years' dominion ; and 
Zaratliustra refuses; predicting the coming of his yet 
unborn Son, the Saviour Saoshyant, who at the 'end of 
time is to destroy i\.hrimaii and raise the dead. Further, 
though there is no hint of fasting, Zaratliustra goes 
swinging stones in his hand, stones as big as a house”; 
and lie tells Ahriman that he will repel him by the Word 
of Mazda, the sacred cups, and the sacramental Haoma or 
wine. Of these data the first has eveiy appearance of 
being derived from an old nature-myth^ of the strife 
between the Sun-Cxod and the Evil Powers, while the 
Word of Mazda ” is a later sacerdotal item. Seeing, 
then, that Mithra in the late cult appears practically 
to have superseded Zaratliustra for most purposes, he is 
likely to have had transferred to him the temptation- 
motive and the “ stones,” which were his own symboL 
We may thus reasonalily infer that Mithra, in the later 
growths of his myth, fasted and was teinjited of Ahriman ; 
and the God’s all-potency would easily suggest the detail 
that he should be asked to make bread of the stone which 
typified his own liody. 8uch would be a sufficient ground 
for the Ciiristists’ adaptation of one more Pagan detail in 
their gradually pieced-out story, when belike they were 
belli on attracting the Mithraists to their cult. 

It does not necessarily follow that the Buddhist myth of 
the Temptation was borrowed from Mithraism in its later 
form. When we have once realized what an immense mass 
of mythology had been accumulated in the cults of ancient 
Babylon, and how much they influenced later systems in 
Persia and in Greece, we are forced to admit the likelihood 
of an early dissemination eastwards of all manner of myths 
and practices which later appeared in the Mediterranean 
region. The ethical ideas involved in the Buddhist 
temptation-myth, however, are beyond doubt relatively 


^ So Darmesteter, Onnuzd et Ahriman, as last cited. 
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late ; and if tliey were not adapted chrectl> from tU 
Persian cult they were presumably, like that, an e\oiution 
from an earlier Asiatic system which gave the groundwork. 
In a Chinese Life of Buddha, ^ the Buddha fasts tor toity- 
nine davs ; and such fastings were probably teatures^ ot 

manv Asiatic systems. We are thus finally left questioning 

whether many of the striking parallels of nt'-i-al and emblem 
and implement between Buddhism and Christism may not 
have been independently derived from intermediate cu ts 

that flourished in Mesopotamia. _ i 

In any case, we are entitled to affirm &e rise ot the Gospel 
luvtli of the Temptation as a‘ theological fantasy from the 
mk-e misunderstood symbols of the old Babylonian astro- 
theosophv, poetically modified in a slight degree by Greek 
art -1 process which is often philosophically misconceived 
as primarily one of ethico-philosophical imagination is thus 
seen to have been a growth by way of concrete guesses 
to explain concrete phenomena. The astronomical 

allegory ” primarily involved had been entirely lost 
siMit”of‘; and only for the later and more educated 
Chiistists, apparently, did any new aspect of allegory 
arise ; the immediate framers of the Jesuist myth, pre- 
sumably, regarding the story as a historical episode, 
though'^even'here there may have been deliberate trickery 
at the outset. 


11. The Water-Wine Miracle. 


This, as was long ago pointed out by Dupuis, is certainly 
an adaptation from the cult of Dionysos. At the nones 
(the 5th) of January, during the festival of the God, a 
fountain in the isle of Andros was said to yield wine ; and 
at Elis, at the same festival, there was a custom of publiclj 
placing three empty flagons in a chapel, the door of which 
was then sealed, with the result that next day, on its being 

. 1 BvhVungPuh, clted byLmie, Ijpiii(fKce, p. 44. 

“ Cp. Bruno Bauer, KTitik der evd^iijelhcJicii Ge^clni‘hfi\^ ..^te 
i. 219-244, and iiis citations, ;wit|i J. Estlin Carpenter’s The First llirec 
2nd, ed. pp. 17i--6y 
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reopened, the flagons were found full of wine. This ritual - 
miracle is eertainlj' very ancient, account of it being 
quoted by Athenauis^ from Theopompus the Chian, who 
flourished about 350 b.c. The meaning of the ritual is 
obvious. Dionysos, as Sun-God and Wine-God, was tlie 
maker of wine, and was also that force which in Nature 
actually changes water into wine by transmuting sap into 
grape-juice. And there is reason to suppose from a passage 
in Paiisanias that some such quasi-miracle was regularly 
performed in the Eleusinian mysteries. At the end of his 
long account of the paintings of Polygnotus at Delphi we 
have this: “There is also a wine-jar in the painting, and 
an old man, and a boy, and two women, a young woman 
under a rock, and an old woman near the old iiiaii. Some 
men are bringing water, and the old woman’s water-pot 
appears to be bi’oken, and she is pouring all the water in 
the pitcher into the wine- jar. One is incUned fo ronjecture 
that thet/ arc people maldmf a mock of the FJensiuian 
mi/HtericsF'^^ Tliat can hardly have been the intention ; 
but it is clear that the mysteries involved some procedure 
with water and wine-jars, and the Christian myth is a hold 
appropriation of the heathen God’s prestige. The fact that 
the Catholic Cliurcli places the Cana miracle on Gth 
January tells its own tale. Twelfth Night in pre-Chris- 
tian as in Christian times was a date of crowning festivity ; 
and it is to be noted on the mythological side that the 
“first miracle” is wrought when the Sun-God is twelve 
days old, even as his api^earance in “the temple is made 
at twelve years. As we have seen,^ the one date stood for 

B. i. c, 01. Compare Paiisanias, vi. 26; and ’Plinj, Hist. HatAl. 100 
(lOH), xxxi. 10. Diodorus Siculus, iii. 06 (05), tells also that in Teos at fixed 
dates a richly odorous well flows with ivine, which the people say is proof 
that Dionysos was born there. Cp. Horace, ' Ode.% ii. xix. 10 ; Euripides, 
IkurJuc, 704 ft The idea occurs again in the Homeridian Hymn, -where 
wine flows through the ship in which the God is captive. 

- Paiisanias, x. 01. • ^ 

•'* Mr. Emzer, in his admirable commentary on Pausanias, does not deal 
this inipiieation, but very appositely cites Plato (Gorifias, 493b) as 
saying that in Hades the uninitiated eaiTj water in a sieve to a broken jar. 
This does not alter the presumption that Pausanias knew of a procedure of 
pouring water into 7ri?ic-jars in the mysteries. 

Above, p. 173. 
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four Idiicls of Epiphany or manifestation of the God— the 
miracle, the star of the Magi, the baptism with its dove, 
and the nativity itself, so long held by the Eastern Church 
to be on 6th January. All four ideas were alike Pagan. 

§ 12 , The Scourginff of the Money-Changen, 

It has often been shown that this story is wildly 
improbable as a piece of history. It may be further 
urged that in all probability it was invented, like so many 
other narratives, to explain a myth. In the Assyrian and 
Egyptian systems a scourge-bearing God is a very common 
figure on the monuments ; and though the scourge is an 
attribute of the Egyptian God Cliem,^ it is specially asso- 
ciated with Osiris, the Saviour, Judge, and Avenger, who 
also carries the shepherd’s crook or erozier.^ A sculpture 
of Osiris menacing or chastising thieves, or anybody else, 
w^ouJd suffice to motive the Gospel fiction. 

§ 18 . The iralkiug on the IVater. 

Here too the concrete basis of the myth is easily found. 
Poseidon, as God of the Sea, was freciuently represented as 

draped, and swiftly but softly striding over the surface 
of the sea, a peaceful ruler of the realm of billows.”^ Even 
the association of Peter, '' the Eock,” with the Christian 
myth might be due to the occasional representation of 
the Sea-God as resting his foot on a rock.^ Yet cigain 
Dionysos, wiiose popular cult supplied the Christists with 
their w^ater-wine miracle, is represented in myth as passing 
over the sea to return to his followers/' This episode too 
w’as likely to be rei3reBented in religious art. And finally 
there is the story of Hercules crossing the sea in the cup 
of the Sun, going to Erythea : '‘And wiien he w^as at sea, 

^ Bhai’pe’$ Efjyptkm Mythology, Fig. 5 and SI. 

Id, Fig. 18, 28, 63, 70, 71, 7% 

K. 0. Mailer’s Jnefent Art, as cited, p. 482. Id. jDp. 482-3. 

Diodorus Biciiins, xiL' 65. - - ' ^ 
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Oceaiiiis, to tempt him, appeared to him in visible form, 
tossing liis cup about in the waves ; and he then was on 
the point of shooting Oceanus ; but Oceanus being 
friglitened desired him to forbear.’'^ In the context, 
more appropriately, it is Hercules who is afraid ; and this 
would be the natural purport of the episode in art. To 
the child-like imagination of the early Ghristists, or to the 
eiilt-huildiiig ingenuity of their leaders, all such representa- 
tions were so much natural matter for the construction of 
their own mythology. 


S 14, 27/e JLmKiUf of Tiro BVunl 2Ien 


It is needless to cite pre-Christian miracles of raising 
from the dead, since such miracles were recorded not onl^’ 
among the Greeks (chiefly in connection with iEsculapius), 
but in the sacred hooks of the Jews. It is more to the 
purpose to point out that the healing of the two blind 
men is probably a Jesuist plagiarism from the cult of 
/Eseiilapius. There is extant an inscription found in the 
ruins of a temple of .'Esculapius at Rome, wliich proclaims 
that that deity had among other cures in the reign of 
Antoninus restored two blind men to sight.- Similar tales 
must have abounded in ^Bseulapian temples. This prodigy, 
thus originated, is related twice over in Matthew, wnth a 
curious difference. In one telling (ix, 27-31), Jesus is 
represented as ‘^sternly threatening’' (the translations 
dilute the force of the Greek words) the healed men, and 
commanding that they shall let no man know of their 
cure. In tlie other version (xx. 30-34) Jesus i^eriorms the 
miracle in the presence of a multitude, and there is no 
pretence of their being ordered to keep silence. In all 
probability the latter version, based on some story about 


Athenffius, xi. SO, citing Phereeydes. 

“ See the whole mseriptioii in Boeckh, No. 5080 ; Grater, Imcr. Antiq, ed. 
1707, i. p. Ixi. ; ]!vrontfaueon, Antiq. ExqMq. T. ii. i3t. i. p. 247. Pour cures 
are mentioned, those of the blind men being first and last. In the first ease 
the populace are said to have seen the cure performed;, in both, the cured 
men return thanlis. 
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^Esciilapius, ^Yas adopted first ; and the other ^Yas inter- 
polated later by way of providing against the cavils of 
inquirers who could find no local testimony to the miracle. 
The story of the curing of one blind man in the second and 
third Gospels^ may easily have had a similar. pagan basis; 
and the name, probably added late to the version of Mark, 
might even be copied from one of the actual votive tablets 
which abounded in the pagan temples.^ 

§ 15. Other Myths of Healing and Eesurrection, 

There are obvious reasons for surmising, further, that 
other miracle stories in the Gospels were adapted in the 
same way from Pagan originals. The fact that the most 
remarkable miracles of all, the raisings of dead men, are 
each found in one Gospel only, points to their late inter- 
polation, and strongly suggests non-Jesnist precedents. 
The raising of the Wido'w's Son at Nain, it has been 
already urged, is in all probability a variant of the common 
myth of the raising of the slain young Sun-God, reduced to 
the status of a private prodigy, as in the myths of Elijah 
and Elisha. On this vie-w, it will be observed, the gospel- 
makers are absolved from the charge of fabrication ; for 
had they been bent on invention they could easily have 
framed many more miracle-tales. The fact that they 
specify so few raisings from the dead goes to prove that 
they set down in unreasoning good faith simply the narra- 
tives they found current concerning Hebrew and pagan 
prophets, giving Jesus the glory as a matter of course. 
The story of Lazarus, indeed, like other parts of the 
Fourth Gospel, seems to be in part a newly-planned fiction ; 
but the s 3 moptics were compiled on less original lines. It 
is needless to jioint out to the rationalist reader that if the 
compilers of Luke had heard of the story of Jesus raising 
one Lazarus from the dead, or of Jesus' acquaintance with 
him (John xi. xii,), they could not conceivably have told 

^ Mark x..47~8; -Luke xviii. 38-9. 

,y' > ^ Paiisanias ii. 28; BtraW viii. 6, § 15. ‘ ^ Above, pp. 259-260. 
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the parable of Lazarus and the rich man (xvi. 20j or the 
story of Martha and Mary (x. 88-42) without alluding to 
the miracle. On the same principle, we may decide that 
the story of the raising of the widow’s son was arlded late 
to Luke. 

Tile story of the raising of Jairus' daughter raises a more 
complex problem. A closely similar stor}- is found in 
Pliilostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyanad the girl in 
each ease being spoken of in such a way as to leave open 
the <|uestion of her having been dead or cataleptic. It is 
of course impossible to demonstrate that Philostratns, who 
wrote after the Gospels existed, did not take the story 
thence ; but there are good reasons for thinking that he 
found it in the earlier Life of Apollonius which he pro- 
fessedly followed, and that it had been connected with 
x^pollonius after having been told of other thaumatiirgs 
in Eome. The girl in that story is a Koman, and is 
described as l)eing of a consular (v-drovs) family. In 
Matthew,^ the statement is that there came to Jesus ^ Mi 
ruler” (d^px^ov) or certain ruler” (apxojr ets) who 
worshipped him and ])esoiight him to restore his daughter 
to life ; and that Jesus did so by simply taking the girl’s 
hand. In Mark^ the father has become “ one of the rulers 
(heads) of the synagogue, Jairus by name”: wliile in the 
sequel we have three times over ‘‘Mhe ruler of the syna- 
gogue” withofft the name Jairus; and now Jesus uses the 
formula Talitha cokuk In Luke, again/ the father is 'Mi 
man named Jairus, and he was ruler of the synagogue,” 
though here again the designation is repeated without the 
name. Now the simple form preserved in Matthew’ reveals 
the derivation from the story in Philostratns. The ardunt 
is just the ancestral iVaros of that story brought a stage 
nearer biographical identification. And seeing that such 
a story w’as unsatisfactorily vague for Jerusalem, wiiere 
there w’ere no archons proper, it w'^as necessary to secure 
local colour )3y making the father rm dpxtorvvayvijuiv, 
one of the chiefs of the synagogue. In Luke he is simply 


^ B. iv. c. 45. 


- is. 18 ff. 
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&pxm- T-;;. crvvay<.r% “ chief of the synagogue,” as if 
there ^yere no others-an evident Gentile blunder, yvhich 
had to be rectified in Mark. The addition of the name 
Jairus is evidently the last touch of all. And after all the 
God is represented as having “ charged them thatno mie 
should know this,” the usual judicious, precaution against 
the cavils of the unbelievers who found that nobody m the 
district could verify the miracle. ^ Arnobms, reciting a 
series of .Tesuine miracles, some of winch are not found m 
the Gospels, makes no mention of this one : and Lactantius,- 
in a similar' list, describes neither the miracle ot the widow s 
son nor that of Lazarus, and has no allusion to any such 
case as the raising of Jairus’ daughter. 

I 16. The Feeclinij of the Fire Thousand. ^ 

By all save believers in a supernatural Christ, the story 
of the feeding of the five thousand or foui' thousand- is taken 
either as pure myth or as a grafting of miracle on a perfectly 
natural episode. Count Tolstoy and others have pointed 
out that the detail of the twelve (or seven) baskets plamiy 
implies that food supplies had been earned by the crowd, 
since they certainly would not have gone into the wi der- 
. ness with empty baskets. On this view, the onginal form 
of the story was something like that of John, vi. 9 : One 
lad here has five loaves and two fishes ’’—with the implica- 
tion, “and so on throughout the crowd.” In the same 
fashion the semi-rationalizing critics would reduce the tne 
thousand men, to whom Matthew (xiv. 21) adds a host of 
» women and children,” to a mere uncounted crowd, besnles 
putting aside the “ three days ” (Mk. viii. 2) of previous 
fasting in the story of the four thousand, ine smiies 
being, further, so obviously identical in all save the 
numbers, the two are. by such criticism reduced to one. 
But whfie this last, step is obviously right, the story 
remains a myth even as, regards the bare act of teaching 
a iiiiiltitucle in tKe desert. ; . ■ ^ 
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It is notable tliat, wliile a discourse is put in the mouth 
of Jesus on the mount, not a word is given of the '' many 
things’' he taught the multitudes fed in the wilderness. 
Ho nugatoiy, on the face of the case, was the machinery for 
preserving the teacher's utterances. To retain, out of such 
a self-confuting record, the bare datum that the teacher did 
teach crowds something in the wilderness, ^vould seem a 
sufficiently idle procedure. There is in reality no reason to 
regard any part of the story as aught save an attempt to 
parallel, or an unthinking adaptation of, the stories of 
I)ionysos passing through the desert with his followers. 
As we ha^'e seen in tracing the myth of the Temptation, 
Ihonysos in the Libyan lore led his army through a waterless 
desert against the Titans — a procedure which would involve 
his supernatural production of liquids — and in this connec- 
tion it is tokP that the friendly Libyans gave his- army 
food 'hn superfluity.” But it is part of the Dionysiak 
myth, that the God gave the powder of miraculously pro- 
ducing, by touch, corn and wdne and oil f and he must 
needs have been held to have the same pownr in his owti 
person for the feeding of his host. Pictures of such a 
distri])iition of food, wdth or without a representation of 
Dionysos in the act, w’ould sufficiently suggest the Chris- 
tian story, in which, significantly enough, the multitude 
are described in the second and third Gospels as sitting 
down '' by companies ” or “ by fifties,” in military fashion. 
In the earlier form of the story, however, as in Matthewg 
this w'ould not appear : because for the Christist purpose 
the miracle is not an excrescence but the primary motive. 
Without it, there is nothing to tell; and the doubling 
of the story tells of the capital made of such evidence.” 


I 17, The Aminting. 

As a non -miraculous episode, the story of the anointing 
of Jesus by a w’oma,n has been accepted by some Naturalists 
as historical, for the sake of its peculiar dramatic and moral 

^ Diodorus Sleulus, iii. 72 (71). Ovid, Metanwrx^hotiei^^ xiii. G50--4. 
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interest. Yet a moment’s comparison of tlie different 
versions^ shows that we are dealing with at least a 
measure of fiction. In Matthew and Mark we have the 
same story, almost word for word : a woman pours precious 
nard over the teacher’s head : the disciples or some othei 
l.ystaiHlers-murmur at the waste; and_ Jesus commends 
the woman. He speaks prophetically in his Messianic 
capacity, not as a human being : the utterance is mythic. 
In Luke, the woman, described now as “ a sinner, kisses 
his feet, weeps over them, wipes them with her hair, and 
anoints the feet, not the head. In the fourth Gospel, Mary 
anoints the feet, and wipes them with her hair, but does 
not weep. In Matthew and Mark, Jesus says the woman 
has anointed his body for the burying : in Luke he does not. 
Which story is to be believed? Shall we say, vyith 
some theologians, that there were more anointings t lan 

one ? -in 

Some such bare incident, though improbable, may 

certainly hai'e taken place in the life of a popular teacher 
or mahcli; but we have seen that on every line of investi- 
gation thus far tried the Gospel Jesus resolves^ into a 
composite of myth; and when yet another stoiy is foun 
to vary extensively in the hands of the different evangel- 
makers, we are at the very outset debarred from graiig it 
belief as it stands. Not only might the bare story have 
been true of any teacher, but the comments put in the 
mouth of Jesus were certainly the comiiosition of a late 
Jesuist. There is no ground for any specific credence. In 
the sjmoptic forms of the story the anoiiitiiig is simply the 
act of “ a woman and John’s identification of her with 
Mary the sister of the mjdhieal Lazarus has no more 
historical value than the later surmise that she was Mary 
the Magdalene. ■ 

Looking for an origin in the som’ce of so many myths 
ritual-mystery'^ — we have first to ask whether such an 
episode would be likely in such a ritual. -Mid the answer 

1 Matt. xxvi. C-1.S; Mark xiv. 3-9; Luke vii. 36-50; John xi. 2 ; xii. 3-8. 

See above, 

“ See above, ChrUt and Krishnai § xiv. 
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is, first, that some process of anointing is extreme!}- likely 
to have been thus set forth. Jesus was for his sectaries, as 
early as Paul, Messiah = Christ = the Anointed One; and 
even for the later Jews the term was ceremonially signifi- 
cant. Many times over does the term '' Messiah ” occur 
in the Old Testament in the sense of “ anointed,” and it is’ 
always so translated. Elisha is j;hus '‘Messiah”;^ Isaiah 
calls himself so f the battle-priest,^ sacerdos luictus ad 
helium, was duly anointed with oil.^ If ever a Messiah 
were to be nationally accepted by the Jews, he would 
assuredly have been anointed with priestly oil. But for 
the earlier G-entile Jesuists, the title of ‘‘the Christos” 
must have had even more concrete meaning than had 
“Messiah” for the Jews, who- may have come to use it in 
a secondary sense ; and for such Gentiles the problem 
would arise, Why was not the Anointed One really 
anointed '? Plere lay the motive for the invention. 

As the Gentile Christ was anti-Judaic, he could not be 
anointed by priestly hands. By whom then should the 
anointing be done *? The hint lay in the myth of the birth 
and the resurrection ritual ; and generall}^ in the great cult 
of Dionysos, whose special follow^ers are w’-omen. Obviously,, 
the story is Gentile, not Jewish: the disciples are dis- 
paraged as dull and avaricious : though in the fourth 
Gospel Judas is made especially to play the unpleasant 
part. On the other hand, w^omen are repeatedly made to 
figure in the later interpolations as the teacher’s most 
devoted followers ; and to no one more appropriately than 
to a wnman could the anointing be entrusted. Significantly 
enough, the story in its simplest form is placed as the last, 
item in the “ Primitive Gospel” by the school of Weiss. 
In all probability it is a late addendum, made after the. 
movement had become pronouncedly Gentile. A Jew 
would have seen nothing edifying in such a performance ; 
whereas a Hellene or Syrian was accustomed to associate, 
women with many rites. It is, possible, indeed, that the. 

^ 1 KingiS xix, 1(5. Isaiah ixi. 1. , ,Cp. Psalm ii. 2. 

-F. aud n. Gonder’s Handhook to the Bible, p.; 127, citing Maimonides. 
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eircumstances of the anointing, including the_ detail 
that it toolv place in the house of “Simon the Leper, weie 
expressly designed to alienate the Judaic sections of the 

Smmosin- such an episode, then, to have been introduced 
in&eShe luvstel-y-drama of the Man-God’s life and 
death Ind resurrection, it could easily vary, veiy much as 
the «torv does in the Gospels. One group might make the 
episode" curt and ceremonial, a hare anointing; auothei 
mio-ht make it pathetic and emotional, the thought of the 
Sod s broaching death moving the women to the tears 
which so easily flowed from them in all of the ancient cults 
of theanthropie sacrifice. Thus Wd arise 
that the Lord was being “ anointed for his buiial , the 
attitude of tearful adoration could readily bring ut m 
communities not used to the other, an anointing of the feet 
rather than the more sacerdotal anointing of the hu <. , 
and the surmise that the weeping woman represented a 
penitent sinner would as easily follow at a later stage.- A 
hundred “ pagan ” myths and myth-variants arose m such 
wise ; and Ohristism ^yas only neo-Pagamsm grafted on 
Judaism. 

S 18. The liidinfi on the Jbj? and Foal. 

ks is remarked above, it has long been an accepted view 
that the odd detail (Matt, xxi.) of the Messiah riding into 
Jerusalem on “an ass and a colt the foal o an ass is a 
mere verbal blunder, representing an unmtelliputly literal 
reading of a Hebrew idiom which merely spoke tautologi- 
callv of “ an ass the foal of an ass.” Such is the worduig 
of tiie “prophecy” in Zechariah (ix. 9) ; a passage which, 

1 See the note^vol■thy argument of Mr. 
iqoo p. 44, as to the significance of Simon a tannei m Acts xi. 

4 . * .wiaTronf trt rf»membei‘ how the actress who jpersonaoed the 

Jt. i- o'sffca ss;-« » w. »< m... 

by their amiable fiction* , ■ ' . 
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left thus construed, *woul(I be as obscure as before. What 
did it signify, either " 

To interpret the passage as an idiomatic tautology when 
there is no other instance of such a peculiar tautoiogy in 
the Old Testament, is a sufficiently arbitrary course. On 
the face of the matter, the Gospel story is a myth, whether 
we read it of one ass or of two. The teacher is represented 
as entering Jerusalem for the first time in a triumphal pro- 
cessioii, acclaimed as tlie Son of David, with ‘‘ a very great 
multitude " spreading garments and palm branches before 
him. Not a single item of the story is credible history. 
In Mark (xi.) and Luke (xix. 80) the two asses become onl, 
the colt never before ridden by man — a detail introduced 
in a no less niythical fashion, the Messiah exhibiting clair- 
voyant knowledge, and the owner of the colt showing a 
mystic obedience to the formula, The Lord hath need of 
him.” In the fourth Gospel, again, \ve have simply the 
colt. Why, when the other three Gospels thus put aside 
the grotesque detail of the Messiah riding on two asses, 
w-as the reading in the first Gospel retained ? ^ 

The solution lies, not in reducing the passage in 
Zechariah to an obscure commonplace, but in recognizing 
that that, to begin wutli, has a mythic bearing. In all 
probabilit}" it repeats the true reading of the description 
of Judah in the zodiacal chant put in the mouth of Jacobd 
In Zechariah the passage occurs in the second of 
the tw^o parts into wdiich the book divides ; but the 
conservative critics on internal evidence pronounce the 
passage before us to be very early. However that may 
be, it proves the currency in Hebrew circles of a Babylonian 
zodiacal emblem wdiich at a later period we find wn;onght 
into the myth of Dionysos. Among the random elements 


’ Genetiis xlix. 11. The rendering foal’' foUo\YS the Vulgate, which 
follows the Septuagint. In this case both would readily avoid the zodiacal 
parallel. But the authoritative version of Be Sola, Lmdenthai, and Eaphall 
(London, 1844) reads “ ass,” explaining that the word means a young ass fit 
for riding, which is not the sense of ‘‘ foal.” Their rendering is also given 
by Young, by Gahen, and by Martin. Sharpe alone, among the later trans- 
Iato3:s, tries to make the passage mean “,a foal, even an ass’s colt.” 

“ Bleek-Welihausen, EmlelUmg in das ,alte Testament, § 224, 4te Aiifi. 
p. 440. ; • , ; ' ■ ’ 
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of that inytli is the story that Dionysos j when made mad 
by Juno, met in his wanderings two asses, mounted on one 
of which he passed a vast morass, or rhnr, and so reached , 
the temple of Dodona, where he recovered his senses. Iii 
gratitude to the two asses he raised them to the rank of 
a eoiistellationd Here we have a myth to explain the fact 
that the Greek sign for Cancer in the Zodiac was two 
asses (a copy of the Babylonian Ass and Foal sign), and, 
evidently, to explain some pictorial scene in which Dionysos 
rides on — or with — two asses. 

To this collocation of mjdhs the zodiacal sign gives the 
clue. Dionysos on the two asses is simply the sun in 
Cancer, the sign which marks his downward course, as 
Capricorn marks the beginning of his upward climb. In 
the Dionysos myth the emblem signifies that the sun in 
Cancer is passing the period of his raging heat : in that 
of J'esus it signifies that the Sun-God is at his highest 
pitch of glory and is coming to his doom, even as the 
myth of Satan taking him to the mountain-top stands 
for Pan-Capricorn leading the Sun-God upwards at the 
outset of his career. The odd phrase in Zechariah and 
Matthew stood for a gloss of the astronomical symbol, 
which is at least as old as Babylon,^ where the emblem 
of the sun in Capricorn was of necessity complemented 
with one of” the sun in the sign of the summer solstice. 

Even the reduction of the two asses to one in the second, 
third, and fourth Gospels is probably no mere rationaliza* 
tion of the story : it is presumptively another adaptation 
of a s3uiibol. In the Egyptian symbol-lore we have the 
record that '' they inake cakes also at the sacrifice of the 
month Payni (Paoni) and of Phaophi, and print upon them 
for device an ass Phaophi (the second month of the 

Hyg'inns, il. ‘24; Lactantius, I)h\ Imt. i. 21. 

- Cp. Porphyry, De cmtro Nyinphanma c. 22, and Maerobius, Saturualia, 
L 22. ^ , 

See J. Landseer, Hahean Memtrches^ 1823, pp. 2S4, 320. Landseer points 
out that the Babylonian astronomy followed the precession of the solstices, 
and placed that of summer in Cancer, represented by the Ass and Foal, and 
that of winter in Capricorn, while the Hebrews long adhered to the erroneous, 
stations of Leo and Aquarius, the Lion and Man of Ezekiel. 

Plutarch, I. mul 0. 30. 


Egvplian yea,r) in the time of Julius (kesar })eg’an on ‘iOtli 
Eepteml>er, wliieli brings us to the autumn eqiiiiiox ; wliile 
r^’iyni, the tenth month, beginning on May 26th, would end 
about the summer solstice — both probal)le occasions of a 
solar allusion, but the latter in particular coinciding ^Yith 
the entrance of the sun into Cancer. As the reign of tlie 
Night-Sun, or Winter-God, begins from that moment, the 
single ass on the Egyptian cakes would presumably be his 
symbol.’^ 

. In Justin Martyr^ we have a form of the myth which 
suggests yet another Dionysiak clue, for he speaks of the 
ass as tied to a vine, citing the mythic description of Judah 

binding his foal to the vine,’’ omitting, however, the 
following clausa, and his ass’s colt to the choice vine.” 
But although the new Jesus of the fourth Gospel is made 
to say I am the true Vine,” the ass tied to the vine was 
doubtless too ob\iously Bacchic, as indeed is the old picture 
of Judah (= Lao) with wine-reddened eyes and milk-white 
taetli ; and threa of tlie four evangels adhered to the simple 
Egyptian motive, leaving the first to preseiwe the less 
obvious or more occult Dionysiak glyph, already diverted 
from Bal)yloiuaii to Judaic use in the pre-Christian period. 
And so well was this form recommended to even tlie educated 
Christian world of aiiticpiity that we find Saint Proelus, as 
above noted, ^ endorsing the ‘Grss and foal” version in his 
episcopal sermons in the Constantinople of the fifth century. 
Further, there is preserved a Gnostic gem representing an 
ass suckling its foal, with the figure of the crab (Cancer) 
above, and the inscription D. N. IHY. XPS. : Dainhius 
Xosb'r Jeniui with the addition, Dei Pilius.^ The 

Gnostics knew the significance of the s^unbol well enough, 
as doubtless did St. Proelus. But from the time of the 
framing of the Hebrew zodiacal myth of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (in which Judah is just the vinous sun in the 
sign of Leo, next to the sign of the Ass and Foal) down to 

i See above, 20B~"4. ApoL i. 32. 

Above, p. 230, note B. 

I am indebted for a copy of this toHeer J.van derBnde, of I)e Bageraad. 
Amsierdam,. - 
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our own day, the Clialda^axi symbol lias clung to the two 
religions which claimed to have put off everything haniaii 
and heathein 

§ 19. The Mffth of the Twelve AjHhsfles. 

On the face of all the Gospels alike, the choosing of the 
Twelve Apostles is a fictitious narrative; and in the 
doeunients from which ail scientific study of Christian 
origins must proceed — the Epistles of Paul — there is no 
evidence of the existence of such a body. In only one 
sentence is it mentioned, and that is demonstrably part 
of a late interpolation. In two passages of the First 
Epistle to the Chrinthians (xi. 28, 11; xv. 8, fi’.) Paul is 
made to say that he communicated to his converts that 
which he received concerning the Eucharist and the 
Eesurrection. In the first passage he is made to say that 
he received* his knowledge of the Lord ; in the second 
that formula is not used. Both are interpolations ; ^ but 
ill the second there is one interpolation on another. The 
passage runs : — 

“ For I delivered unto you first of all that which also I received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures ; and that he 
was buried ; and that he hath been raised on the third day according to 
the Scriptures ; and that he appeared to Cephas ; then to the twelve : 
then he appeared to above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
greater part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep ; then he 
appeared to James; then to all the wpostlesi ; and last of all, as unto one 
born out of due time, he appeared to me also.”'-^ 

Seeing tiiat the ‘'five hundred” story is not found in 
any of the Gospels, we are forced to infer that it was not 
in PauFs epistle until long after they were composed ; for 
such a testimony, thus made current, would have been too 
welcome to be neglected.; But the further mention of an 

1 See below, § 22. This view, first put by me in 1880, I have since found 
to be held, as regards the passages' singly, by Wh Seufert (in I)er Urq}ninff 
und die Bedeuiuntj des Apostolates in der christlichen Kirche, 1887, p. 46), 
and by Sir G. W. Cox (lecture in lieliffious System!^ of the World, Brd ed. p. 
242). It has doubtless been put by others. 

- It is not unlikely that the 'whole fifteenth chapter is aai [interpolation ; 
but I deal here only with the essential portion. 
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apparition before ‘"all the apostles ” is a proof that the 
previous plirase, then to the twelve,” did not exist in the 
first interpolation. Had the passage been consecutively 
penned by one hand, the second phrase v^oiild have run 
‘'then again to the tw’elve,” or “ to the eleven.” The 
mention of “the twelve ” is thus the last addition of all ; 
and as this is the one occurrence of the ivord in the 
whole Pauline literature, the case is decisively clear. 

Paul, then, knew nothing of a “twelve.” In the Epistle 
to the Galatians,, which is probably genuine, though 
frequently interpolated, he speaks of the" chiefest apostles” 
and the “ pillars,” and names Cephas/ James, and John, 
but nothing more. Nowhere, again, does he speak of the 
other apostles as having been in direct intercourse with 
Jesus. His references are simpl}^ to leaders of an existing 
sect; and the opening sentence^ of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, si^eaking as it does of apostles sent out l)y “ a 
man,” has presumptive reference to the twelve apostles of 
the Ikitriarcdi, of whom he must have had knowledge. In 
fine, the word “apostle” for Paul had simply its general 
meaning of “ messenger ” or “ missionary and in all his 
allusions to the movement of his day he is dealing with 
Judaizing apostles who preached circumcision — a practice 
not once enjoined in the Jesnine discourses in the Gospels. 
To the Gospels then we next turn, only to find palpable 
myth. 

In the Fourth Gospel, supposed to come from “ one of 
the Twelve,” Jesus is represented as having collected five 
disciples, two of them taken from John the Baptist, within 
three days of his first public appearance (the mythic 
baptism), and as being there and then “ bidden with his 
disciples to the marriage in Cana of Galilee.” Whether or 
not there was ever a teaching Jesus with twelve disciples, 
tliis is fiotion. And here it is that w^e are told how Jesus 
told Simon on the instant that henceforth his name should 

^ In ii. 7, 8, we have mention of “Peter,” though “Cei}has” is named 
immediately after. The former passage is to all appearance a late Gentile 

intei’i^olation. 

^ This may or may not be spurious : on either view the argument against 
the early currency of the “ twelve” story is the same. 
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be CejJias, -sTliicli being interpreted is Petros (= the .Rock), 
Boon after (vi. 60) \Ye find that the disciples are '"many ; 
and yet in tliat very contest Jesus is suddenly made to 
address " the twelve." There has been no previous Lint of 
the elioosing of that number. The twelve are as mythically * 
presented as the live. 

In the s3iiopiics the case is no better. In Matthew iv. 
18-22, ifark i. 16-20, and Luke v. 1-11, we have one 
ground-story — nearly identical in the two first, embellished 
in Luke by a miracle, which in the fourth gospel (xxi. 
1-14) figures as an episode after the resurrection — of the 
election of certain fishermen, who, without a word of 
instruction, and without the slightest preliiniiiary know- 
ledge of the Messiah, follow him on his bare command, to 
be made '‘fishers of men.” In Matthew these are four; 

Simon called Peter and Andrew- his brother,” and James 
and John, sons of Zebedee; in Mark the same, save that 
Simon is not called Peter, this surname ]>eing given him 
only on liis election to the twelve (iii. 16) ; while in Luke 
there are only three, Andre\v being excluded. From Ihege 
circumstantial beginnings we advance all along the line by 
a leap to the appointment of “ the tw-elve and even here 
we have significant variations in the MSS., some reading, in 
Luke ix. 1, ins tw^elve disciples,” some “ the twelve,” some 
•''* the twelve apostles.” Again, Matthew’ ix. 9 has an isolated 
story of the call of Matthew’ the publican ; who in Mark 
ii. 14 becomes Levi the son of Alphaeiis, and in Luke v. 27 
simply Levi ; tlie story being substantially and in large 
part veri)ally tlie same, tJiough the name varies. Betw’eeii 
these qiiasi-eircumstantial details, each bringing the others 
into discredit, and the collective mention of the tw’elve, 
there is no pretence of connection- In Matthew x. 1 w’e 
liave the abrupt and fraginenta-ry intimation : “And wiien 
he had called unto him M$ tirdre follow’ed by the 

list. In Mark iii. 13-19. the hiatus is filled up in a fashion 
still more suspicious : “ And hegoeth up uito the mountain^ 
and calleth unto him ,wdiom he himself would. And he 
appointed firelce w^hile in, Luke vi. 12-18 Jesus prays all 
night : “ And wiien it w’as day, he called his disciples : and 
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sylla])le about Jesus, or the Messiah, or the Son of (Jod ; 
and it has been further shown^ that in ail reasonable 
probahility this document represented the teaching carried 
to the dispersed Jews by the twelve Jewish Apostles afore- 
said, who were commissioned by the High Priest to collect 
tri!)iite from the scattered faithful. No other explanation 
will square with the remarkable facts of the case. Let the 
student tiy to find an escape in any of the following 
hypotheses, which seem to be the only ones open on the 
Christian side : (1) That the twelve disciples of the Chris- 
tian legend drew up a Teaching” which proceeded for 
six paragraphs, nearly half its length, in detailed ethical 
exhortation, without a word about Jesus or the Christ or a 
Son of God, and then suddenly plunged into a formula of 
baptism, naming the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, witliout saying who the Son was ; (2) That such a 
document, after being widely circulated, was allowed by the 
Church to fall into oblivion while believed to be genuine ; 
(8) That post-Apostolic Christists, seeking to forge a 
Teaching of (their) Twelve Apostles,” took the course of 
making the first six paragraphs absolutely Christless, as 
aforesaid. Ail three of those hypotheses being plainly 
untenable, we are shut up to these conclusions : (1) That 
at least the first six chapters went to form a document 
originally entitled The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
and that the document was non-Christian ; (2) That the 
Twelve Apostles were strictly Judaic, and that this was an 
ofiicial teaching promulgated by them ; (3) That the Jesuist 
sect adopted this teaching in the first or second century, 
founded on it the Christian myth of the Twelve Apostles 
of Jesus, and gradually added to it; and (4) that after a 
time the organized Church decided to drop the document 
because its purelj^ Judaic origin and drift 'svere plain on the 
face of it. Only one MS. has come dowui to us, tliough 
there are various references, in Athanasius and elseAvhere, 

Compap Dr. C. Taylor’s lectures on the Teaching (Cambridge, 1886) and the 
admissions of the Ilev. J. Heron, Church of the suh~Ajwstolic. Aqe, p. 57, and 
Dr. Salmon, cited by Mr. Heron; (p, 58). ' 

^ KationaHteformeVi November '20th- and 27th, and December 4th, 1887. 
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si lowing that in the fourth centiny the document was still 
faioiliar. 

We mav now, then, trace with some confidence the course 
of tlie inytli. In the' earliest form of the Gospels, by the 
admission of the school of Weiss, there was no naming of 
any special disciples, though they assume mention of 
disciples in general. On this view it is plainly inconsistent 
to set forth as part of the ‘‘primitive” text the phrase, 
“ And when Jesus had called unto him his twelve 
disciples,” .with whaif follows.^ The message given to 
the /twelve is consx^icuously mythical ; and the number 
twelye ns demonstrably a late item. The first stage was 
the mention of the suddenly enlisted fishermen, itself quite 
imliistorical, but possibly motived by a late memory of 
the circumstance that men so named were among the 
leaders of the Jesuist community in its xme-Pauline days. 
Concerning the story of Simon being m3^stically surnamed 
Cephas, there can l)e no conclusion save that we are in 
contact with a puiq^osive myth. On this head there is no 
helj) from Ahe Talmud, which ascribes to the early Jeschu 
ben Pandira five disciples, named Matthai, Nakai, Netzer, 
Boni, and Thoda,^ Here there is reason to siisx>ect a late 
Eabbinieal myth, loosely based, as regards four of the five, 
on the names ilattliew and Mark, and on the sect-names 
of the Xazarenes and Ebioiiites. And as John names five 
primary disciples, Matthew and Mark four, and Luke three, 
we liave no sign even of a tradition as to any ancient grou^) 
of Jesuist discix)les. 

That the myth sufficed for generations is clear 

from the fact that even the late Fourth Gosx)ei had not 
incorporated the myth of the Tw^elve. That myth, in fact, 
could not arise until the movement had developed so far in 
Cxeutile directions that the solid historical fact of the exist- 
ence and continued activity of the Jewish Ihvelve A];)ostles 
was practically lost sight of — that is, by the laity ; for the 
heads of the Christian Churches must have known it well 
enough. To the later Gentile Fathers, of course, it w^ould 

Jolley, The Si/nu^itic Problem, p. 56. 

- Cp. Keiehardt, as cited, p. 7 ; Baring-Gould, as cited, p. 61. 
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seem quite iiatiiral that Jesus should name Twelve Apostles 
by way of superseding the Judaic institution— the view 
whieh recommended itself to Moslieim. But the Gospel- 
makers, as we have seen, could attain no more plaiisilde 
adjiistnient than the bald pretence that Jesus suddenly 
chose twelve disciples out of a larger iiuml)er, leaving the 
rest to shift for themselves. So clumsily and arbitrarily 
vras the work done that the list leaves out the Levi men- 
tioned in Mark and Luke. 

In the first chapter of the xicts of the Apostles we meet 
with another crude fiction of the same order in the state- 
nieiit tl'jat after the death of Judas the eleven decided to 
make up their number by lot, the choice falling upon 
Matthias. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the fictitious- 
ness of the detail. Had there really been t^velve Apostles 
whose number was to he kept up, it ought to liavf beeii 
renewed after the first deaths in the circle ; but it is not 
even pretended that this happened; and most of the Twelve 
thenceforth pass out of all scriptural notice, to be supplied 
with martyrdoms, however, by the credulity and the imagi- 
nation of later ages. The election of Matthias was simply 
an expedient to meet the difficulty that the Judas story took 
away from the number of the Twelve Teachers. The 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’’ being long an 
accredited document among Christists, the list had to be 
ceremonially completed in the fictitious Apostle-history, 
after Judas’s exemplary death. Thus do the “twelve 
respectable men ” of Paley’s apologetics finally melt 
“into thin air”; and the mythic Pounder, deprived of 
his mythic cortege, is once more lost in the mists of 
antiquity, there being now no documentary foothold left 
for the theory that his teachings v;ere preserved by 
followers. 

If the reader still scruples to believe that such a myth 
could be thus imposed on the Gospel history, let him ask 
himself for an explanation of the story of the mission of 
“ the seventy.” That story occurs in the third gospel 
only (c. X.), and is as certainly mythical as any item in the 
New Testament ; . so obviously . so that even orthodox 
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seliolarslii]! is fain to abandon it ; and semi-conservative 
criticism accounts for it as an allegory of the preaching 
to the G-entiles.”^ It visibly connects with the Jewish idea 
that there were seventy nations in the world, witli^the myth 
of the seventy elders,” and with the number of members 
of the Hanhedrimi'^ More clearly is this the case wdien we 
note that many MSS. have the reading '' seventj-tivo,” 
adopted in the Vulgate ; for the later Jews varied betw^een 
seventy and seventy-two in their legendary arithmetic,''^ 
There is reason to suspect, however, that for the seventy 
myth, as for that of the twelve, there lay a motive in the 
actual practice of the Jewdsh Synagogue before and after 
the rise of Jesuism, There is evidence that the lioW' of 
tribute to Jerusalem from the Jews scattered throughout 
the Asiatic and Roman empires was great and constant 
and to collect such a revenue Twelve Apostles way w'eli 
have been inadequate. In that case the High Priest — or 
later the Patriarch — was likely enough to appoint seventy 
or seventy- two apostles of low-er grade, answering to the 
accepted number of the '‘nations,” to do the primary w’ork 
of collection ; ^ and tiie later gospel-makers had a motive 
to exhibit Christ as duplicating or superseding such a 
Jewish institution as well as that of the Twelve. 

Eut whether the Gospel myth be thus based, or framed 
merely on the theoretic l)asis of the seventy or seventy-tw’O 
nations, myth it certainly is. If, then, such a circumstan- 
tial fiction of seventy apostles could be grafted on the 
narrative, and if jet later fiction could supply a list of the 
names of the seventy, where is the improbability of an 
earlier and similar grafting-on of a myth of Twelve 
Apostles *? That it could be done is clear ; and there 


J. E. Caqienter, The Flri>t Three Gos'peU, ‘2iicl ed. p. 331. 

“ Stra ass, J.ehe - Jeau, Abs. ii. K. v. § 75, end. Cp. Carx)enter, as cited. 

Liglitibot, Hor^e Hehraiae: in Luc. x. i. 

.Josephus, Antiqiiitm, h. xiv. c. x. §§ 1, 6, 8, 12, 13, 14, 17, 21, 23, 24, 25 ; 
b. xvi, c. vi. 3-7. Cp. Phiio, Legation to Cuius (On Ambassadors) ec. 31, 
30 , 40 . ' , ■ ' ' 

Phiio (as cited, c. 31) expressly speaks of sacred officers fhierojjompoi ) 
as being sent every year to convey to the temple the gold and silver 
■collected from all the subordinate governments, and' he describes the process 
as being highly laborious. 
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remains notliiiig but to accept the clear jmoof that it 
'■was. : 

§ 20. The Characfcristics of Peter. 

One of the more jn'essing perj)lexities of the Gospel 
narrative, from any point of view, is the peculiar statins 
accorded to Peter, and the striking discordance between 
some of the Gospel accounts of him and his later standing, 
as w’ell as between the different parts of the Gospel 
accounts themselves. He, the leading apostle, said to be 
chosen hy his master as the foundation of his Church, is 
represented in all the Gospels as having denied that 
master in a cowardly and discreditable fashion. Early 
in the Acts, again, Ave find him not only holding a forentost 
place in the new movement, but Avorking a iniracle-murder 
on two members v^hose offence, on any possible AueAv, was 
much less heinous than his own recent treason. The Acts 
story is of course clearly unhistorical ; but eA" en as a fiction, 
it raises the difficulty as to how any one Avho kneAA’ the 
cock-croAv story to be current could have Avritten it AAuthout 
a word of misgmng. Still more difficult is it to suppose, 
howeA-er, that if the Gospel Peter Avere the Cephas of 
Paul’s epistles the latter AA^oiild not Imve made some use 
of the treason story by AA’ay of resisting Peter’s pretensions. 
In the Gospels the story is of a most damning kind: 
AAdiy is it never heard of outside these *? Paul avoAvs his. 
sins as a persecutor ; Peter neA^er once mentions his as 
a renegade. It is impossible, in all the circumstances, to 
l)elie\’-e that the treason story was in existence in Paul’s, 
time. Once more we find that for Paul there is no trace 
of any personal connection between the apostles and the 
Founder. 

In seeking to account for the iiU'ention of the story, I 
do not attempt to . soh-e t'he . problem of the historical 
existence of Peter — a problem still left open after the 
able demonstratidii by Baur and Ms school of the existence, 
of a conflict betw^een a Petrine and a Pauline body in 
the early Church. The present inquiry has shown reason 
for rejecting as fictitious iaany data Avliich Baur accepted 
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as Iiistorical: and in particular the legendary conception 
of the dhyelve Apostles has had to be parted with. Further, 
however, it is inipossi])le to connect the historical Geplias 
at any point with the legendary Simon Peter of the Gospels 
and Acts, or to connect either with the writer of the 
First Epistle of Peter — not to speak of the presumptively 
forged Second Ejnstle. PauFs Cephas is simply one of 
the apostles of a Judaic cult that preaches circumcision, 
not one of the pupils and companions of the crucified Jesus. 
Finally, there is found to exist an obvious Pagan basis 
for the main features of the Petrine myth as developed in 
the Gospels. 

To l)egin with, there is decisive evidence that one 
important item in the myth, the appointment of Peter 
by the Christ as foundation of the Church, was added late 
to the Gospels as they stand. The use of the word eedesia, 
which appears nowhere in the Gospels save in this and one 
other interpolated passage in Matthew (xvi. 18; xviii. 17), 
is a clear proof of late fabrication ; and the passage appears 
not to have existed in Tatian’s Diatessaron. There can he 
little doubt that this peculiar myth is motived by the 
doctrine of the divine rock in Mithraism, which system, as 
we shall see, furnished to Christianity its doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper and a large part of its resurrection legend. 
And the mythical bestowal on Peter of the kej^s of heaven 
and hell, the power of binding and loosing on earth and 
heaven, points still more pressingly to the same source, 
seeing that Mithras in the monuments bears two keys, 
which clearly connect with the further symbols of raised 
and lowered torches, standing for life and death. Here in 
Mithraism, it may he conjectured, lies the point of union 
between the Chiistist myth of Peter in its earlier form and 
tlie developed forms given to it at Rome. 

It is one of the many valuable solutions long ago 
advanced by Dupuis, that Peter's legend is substantially 
constructed on the basis of the Roman myth of Janus. 
Janus, like Peter, l)ears the keys and the rod; and as 
opener of the year (hence the name January) he stands at 
tlie head of the twelve months, as Peter stands at the head 
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of the Twelve Apostles, The name of Janus doubtless 
caused him to ])e reputed the G-od of doors ^jauua, a door) ; 
l>nt he is liistoiicaliy an ancient Italic Sun-God, and he. 
held a very high place in the Eoman pantheon: l)eing even 
paired with Japiter as the beginning of things, while 
Jupiter w’as the highest^ He wvas indeed a God of 
Gods/'^ and in this view ivas the Cause as well as the 
Beginning, though his cultus lost ground before that of 
Jupiter, Originally Dianus, the Sun-God, as Diana was 
Moon-Goddess, he came to hold a subordinate though 
always a popular place in the God-groiip, and was for the 
later Eoman w’orld especiallj^ the Key-keeper, the Opener 
(Patiilcivii) and Closer (Chtsius).^ Doubtless these attri- 
butes are originally solar, as Preller decides, the sun being 
the opener and closer of the day f only they hecoine 
specialised in Janus. He is Denn Claviger, the key-bearing 
God ; and as coclestis janitor anlae, the gate-keeper of the 
heavenly palace, he looks Eoas parten, Hcsprrkisqne simnl^ 
at once on the eastern and the w^estern parts ; hence his 
double head in his images.^* Not only does he thus control 
tlie downward and the upward w’a^’ s, l)ut it is given to him, 
as Ovid makes him say, to govern, to bind or loose, open 
or close, ail things in heaven, on earth, on the seas, and 
throughout the universe : 

“ (piidquid uhique vUIea, coelum, marc, mihila, terra.-i : 

Omnia siuit nontra clauxa 2)atentque mana. 

Me penea et>t unum vanii cinstodki mundl, 

Fa jii^ vcrtendi cardbus omne meum estF’^ 

It is he who makes peace and lets loose war. Jupiter 
himself only goes forth and returns by his functioning. 
To him, therefore, are paid the first offerings, as controiling 
the means of access to the Gods.^ There could not be 
a more exact parallel to the Petrine claims; and the 

i Vairo, quoted by Augustine, I>e Cvv.BciyVii. 9. See ail tlie other ancient 
data as to Janus in Preller, PJmmche Mytholprjie, 1865, pp. 57, 148, 164. Cp. 
Keightley, MijUud-opy of Ancient Greece and Italy, 2udecl. x^p. 521-3. 

- Maei’obius, Saturnalia, i. 9^ ® Id. ih. 

Ovid, Fasti, i. 129-130; Macrobius, as cited. 

Op. Horace, Carmen Sceciiktre, 9-10. 

Fasti, L 228, 1B9-140; Macrobius, as cited. 

FaAi, i. 117-120. ^ Macrobius, as cited. 
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c-oiTespondeiice is extended to minor attributes. As the 
uiytliieal Peter is a fisherman, so to Janus, on coins, belongs 
the syui})ol of a 1 )arque,^ and he is the' God of havens. 
Further, he is the source or deity of wells, rivers, and 
•streams. It is not unlikely, by the way, that a representa- 
tion of Janus lieside Poseidon, in his capacity of sea- 
regent, may have motived the introduction of Peter into 
the myth of Jesus walking on the waves, though, as before 
suggested, the Eock may have given the idea. 

Xow, if we assume the first elements of the Petrine myth 
to have come from Mithraism, it becomes easy to under- 
stand how, thus started, it should be closely assimilated in 
Rome to the myth of Janus. Of all the foreign cults of' 
the empire, none seems to have made- more headway in 
official Piome than the Mithraic ; and whether before or 
after the decline of Mithraism, as being the religion of the 
Persian enemy, the adaptation of the Mithraic features to 
the strictly Eoman cult of Janus would be both natural and 
easy. Christisiu, Ity embracing both, would secure a special 
bold on the all-important army, since Mithra and Janus 
were pre-eminently the military deities. Such a combina- 
tion in the person of the mythic founder of the Church of 
Rome was an olwiously telling stroke of strategy. 

These origins of the Christian myth lie on the face of 
the cults ; but it has not been noticed, I believe, that the 
two-faced image of Janus connects alike with the dual 
aspect of IMithra, who is two-sexed, and the myth of Peter’s 
repudiation of Jesus. The epithet hifrons, two-faced, does 
not seem to have become for the Romans, as it is for us, a 
term signifying treachery or duplicity ; doubtless because 
Janus, 10 whom it belonged, was a benign God. For minds, 
however, which were about the business of forming myths 
in explanation of old ritual and old statuary, but doing so 
in connection witli a new cult which rejected the old 
theosophies, nothing could be more natural than the 
sin-mise that the personage with two faces, looking forw'ard 
and backward, had been guilty of some act of double-dealino’ 
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The concoction of such explanations was the life-work of 
the later Pagan mystics as of the Talmudists ; and the rise 
of the Christian Gnostic sects was only the inevitable 
extension in the new system of the tendencies which had 
been at work in the old ones, and which had affected it from 
the first. It is impossible to overrate either the simple- 
mindedness or the ignorance of the early Christians; in 
whose intelleetiial life the influence of their Pagan sur- 
roundings is a constant feature. It is no longer disputed 
that their early art is wholly a reflex of the Pagan ; and 
their culture was certainly on a lower plane. ‘‘‘Faults of 
language and of orthography abound in the Christian 
inscriptions more than in those of Paganism which belong 
to the same epoch/'^ We have seen how they appropriated 
to their Saviour-God the ancient miracles of Dionysos and 
.Esculapius, and the attributes of Poseidon : it was only 
another step in the same process to identify with the chief 
of their Twelve Apostles the at once subordinate and pre- 
eminent- Janus of the Eomaii world, who (himself Winter) 
led the three seasons of the j^'ear as well as the twelve 
months. 

Precisely how the attributes of a Eoman deity came to 
])e ascribed to the Jesuist apostle it is of course impossible 
to show in detail. But the first point of contact may con- 
ceivably have been the Greek myth of Proteus, who passed 
■as the Hellenic equivalent of Janus. He, too, singularly 
•enough, hears the keys of things, and, being first,’' is 
entrusted by Nature with the powder over alL^ As Sea-God 
he walked on the waves, and as the ever-changing one he 
stood for fickleness — this being doubtless the characteristic 
which, with his keys, made him for the Eomans the parallel 
■of Janus ; like whom, further, he kne^v things past and to 
■come. The very name of Pi’oteus, with its connotation, 
might serve for a hostile sect as an antithetic name to 
Petros, the rock. 

There are two ways, then, in which the story of Peter's 

^ Kaoiil HoclieUe, TahUmi de§ Cataeomhes de Home, 1853, Introcl. p. iii. 

See the Orphic hymn to Proteus, '.the date of which does not ah’ect the 
point of his attributes. 
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treachery maj conceivably have entered the creed. It 
imghl be that his identification with Mithra or Janus, or 
hot i,_ i(.Hl to the invention of the storv as a way of 
exphimng il.e “two faces”; or, on the "other hand, it 
might be that an early charge of tergiversation against the 
memory of Peter by aliostile faction in the Church was the 
cuuse of his being identified with the two-faced Janus or 
the fickle Proteus ; and that the attributes of key-lioldiim 
mid general vice-gerentship were added later. But there 
are as I have shown, insurmountable difficulties in tlie way 
ot the assinnption that the treason story was current in the 
time oi 1 aul. It is thus certainly a myth ; and when we 
lud the other characteristics of Peter obviously borrowed 
from the attributes of Mithra and Janus and Proteus, it 
would^ seem reasonable to suppose that the treason story 
arose m the same way. As to this, indeed, there can be no 
ceitaxntjL If invented by way of damaging Judaic Chris- 
•lanity, it would still be a myth ; and it may have been so 
invented: though it must have been at, a comparatively 
ate period. Had it been floated in the early days of the 
Chureh by an anti-Petnne party, the Petrine party must 
needs have opposed it; but we find it inserted in all the 
Hospels Bi-erything points to a late origination, on some 
Imsis which raised little or no question of extreme partiEan- 
b iip. I hat Ijasis I submit, is found in the two faces of 
Mithras and the figure of Janus Bifrons, with whom the 
mythic Peter is otherwise so closely identifiable. On such 
a basis the story lyould find easy entrance ; and it could 
well be that an anti- Judaic bias, still surviving in the form 
It IS seen taking m the Acts— that of a sacerdotal tactic of 
sepaiation from the Judaising Christians— would be grati- 
fied by putting a certain blemish on Peter in his pre- 

Oentile aspect, even while he w'as retained as head of the 
Piomau Cimreii. 

It need only be added that the figure of Janus was one 
which would meet the Christians of the .second and third 

0 IS with the double head on one side and the ship on 
the other, are said by some writers to have been last struck 
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in Rome by Pompey ; but we have evidence that similar 
coins were in use in Sicily and Greece : and they are found 
to have been struck by at least one Emperor, Gallieniisd 
They must have been abundant, for Macrobins tells- how 
the l)oys of Eoine in tossing pennies always ciied “ heads 
or ships/' as we cry '' heads or tails/’ 

I 21. The Mi/th of Judas Isearud, 

While tlie solution of the myth of Peter is complicated 
and uncertain, that of the myth of the betrayal by Judas 
lies on the face of the narrath^e, studied in the light of the 
established mythopoeic conditions. No non-miraculous 
detail in the Gospels is more plainly mythic, though none 
lias been more generally accepted as historical. 

Broadly stated, the myth of the betrayal is to the effect 
that the Lord expected and predicted his execution, knew 
in advance all the details, and went about openly teaching 
in Jerusalem while his capture w-as being decided on ; yet, 
nevertheless, Judas secretly arranged with the high-priests 
to '' l)etray ” his master, whom they could easily have 
seized by day, or followed up by night, without any such 
assistance. In the normal way of tentative progress, 
criticism has put aside the supernaturalist details and 
ignored the practical incredibility of those which remain.^ 
The Gospel narratives, as usual, are full of discrepancies 
and divergences, from the point as to the degree of pre- 
meditation of Judas’s act to that of the manner of his 
death : l)ut still the myth passes for biographical fact. 

Looking for outside corroboration, we find in Paul’s 
Epistles only the interpolated passage describing the 
establishment of the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi. 28“-27), where 

^ Athenians, xv. 40; Preller, as cited, p. 164; K. 0. Mliller, And cut Art, 
as cited, p, 549. 

- Saturnalia, 1. 7. 

•' While many liaTC argued the injustice oi blaming Judas for the fore- 
planned sacritiee in which he is merely a chosen instrument, I ha^’e noted 
only in Derenbourg (Emii siir VhUtoim et la [leoi^rapMc de la Palestine 
1867, Note ix.) any remark on the complete factitiousness of the narrative of 
events of the betrayal and trial. 'A ;,. - 
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there is allusion to a betrayal, but no mention of Judas. 
In the reeeiitlv-recovered apocryphal (rosjml of Peter, the 
ruirratoi' is made to tell how after the crucifixion we the 
twelve disciples of the Lord wept and grieved/' no hint 
being given of any defection by any one of the group. At 
the stage of the composition of this Gospel, then, the Judas 
myth was not current. It is true that the later Cainites 
defended Judas; but here there is not even a hint of the 
action later disputed over. In the Primitive Gospel,” as 
restored by conservative criticism, the narrative ends before 
the period of the betrayal and eajxture is reached. In fine, 
Judas, like the Twelve of whom he is one, is a late myth ; 
but the Judas myth is the later of the two. 

A probable solution, wiiich would dispose of every detail 
in the problem, lies in the hypothesis of the primitive 
mystery-play. There, w^here all Avas poetic and mythic, a 
betrayal ” of the God would be almost a matter of course, 
given the primary myth that he died as a sacrifice among 
the Jew’s, wdio w-ould not receive him as their Christ. In 
the Gospel of Peter the Jews ” figure as equivalent factors 
with Herod and Pilate in the crucifixion ; and in a ritual- 
drama written for an audience so prepared, unnamed Jews 
w’oiiid figure as the God’s enemies and captors. At a later 
period, the anti- Jewish animus which led to the present- 
ment of the wiiole tw’elve in the Gosj)el story as deserting 
their Lord at the supreme moment, wmuld easily develop 
the idea of the actual treachery of one of the tw’elve, and 
to him wnuld be allotted the part of the leading captor, 
who, to start with, had simply been loitdaios, a Jew.” 
A bag to hold the reward would be a natural stage-accessory : 
ill this w’ay would arise the further myth that the traitor 
wiio ‘^carried the bag” w’as treasurer of the grou|), and a 
miser and thief at that ; while out of loudaios w^ould grow 
the name loudas. Details wiiich, jiresented as biography, 
are a mere tissue of incredibilities, could thus arise spon- 
taneously as effective ejiisodes in a mystery-drama. There 
the God would fitly exhibit foreknowledge of his betrayal, 
and could yet go through the form of asking the betrayer 
for what he is come. There he could acceptably say to 
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liis captors, in the, phraseology of the solar cults, This 
is your liour, and the power of darkness.” To glose the 
iiiconsistsncies of the story thus fortuitously framed was 
left to tlie compilers : for the uncritical spectators of the 
primitive mystery-play there was nothing that needed 
explaining. They believed in the treachery of Judas 
because they had seen it, and there an end. 


§ 22. The LorcFs Siip 2 )e)\ 

That the Lord’s Supper” was an imitation of aime- 
existing ritual practice lies on the face of Paul’s first Epistle 
to the Corinthians (x. 21) and of the earliest patristic 
evidence. Father Garueci argues^ for the priority of the 
Christian rites on the score that, ''instead of recognizing 
that the Christians had copied the usage of tlie sectaries of 
Mithras, the Fathers complained that the latter had imi- 
tated tlie Christians and that "it is in this way that 
they explain their [the Pagans’] austerities, their batliings 
of regeneration, and their symbols of tlie resiuTectioii of 
the ])ody.” What the Fathers did say in some of the very 
pa,ssages lie himself cites was that " the devil ” or " devils ” 
had introduced into the religion of Mithra usages similar to 
those of the Christians.^ The very nature of the rejiroach 
shows that there could be no pretence of ordinary historical 
imitation (for in that case there need be no question of the 
action of devils), but an assumption that the Evil One had 
conveyed divine secrets to the worshippers of false Gods, 
Tertiiiiian indeed, in a characteristic passage,^ tells how, 
when the Christians preached of judgment and heaven and 
hell, they were scornfully reminded that these things had 
])eeii already set forth b}" the poets and philosophers. 
"Whence is it, then,” asks, the Father, "that you have 
all this, BO like us, in . the poets and philosophers ? The 

i (hi HijncfUwme Phrygien, 18.54, p. 53. 

.Instill Martyr, 1 Jpoi 66, (M). Tertullian, ]>e ‘pniehxrqjtiune haereti- 
ronim, 40 . 
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i-oason siniplv is, that they have taken from our religion.” 
And his ausver to the Pagan claim of originality is a mere 
reiterntiou of that of his own side ; “ If they maintain their 
sacred mysteries to have sprung from their own minds, in 
tliat case ours will he refleetions of what are later than 
tliemsc'lves, tchich hij tlir natiiiv of thitifjs is impossihlt'." In 
other cases, the devout Father avowedly believed things 
ht’causf. they were impossible. Here, however, he is 
asserting that the Pagans imitated not Christian but 
■Tudaie doctrines; and similarly, long before Tertullian, 
Justin Alartyr^ accuses tlie Alithraists of having borrowed 
their doctrine of the divine rock from Daniel and Isaiah ; 
going on to explain that “ the deceiving serpent counter- 
feited the story of Perseus being born of a virgin — a 
legend much older than Isaiah. Above all, after giving the 
story of the Christian Eucharist as he had found it in 
the y'* Alemoirs of the Apostles ” used by him, he writes : 

hicli the vicked devils have imitated in the masteries 
of Mithras, commanding the same thing to be done.” In 
the same way Tertullian, in the passage before cited, 
declares that the devil “ by the mystic rites of his idols 
vies with even the most essential things of the sacraments 
of Hod.” Their pretence of Christian priority is thus dis- 
credited their own language; and when they do allege 
lagan imitation they reveal their incapacity to jud"e 
Justin goes about to show that Plato got his ideas 
concerning the Logos from Moses; and that it was the 
demons who started the idea of setting images of Kore on 
fountains, liy way of perverting the doctrine of Genesis as 
to the Spirit of the Lord moving on the waters®— a proposi- 
tion which chances to possess a permanent importance as 
shoving that Justin conceived the Holy Spirit as feminine. 

It IS after a series of philosophic, exploits of this description 
that he sums up® that it is not we who take our opinions 
lioin othei 8, Iiut they who take theirs from us.” 

But even if it were not thus plain from the puerilities of the 
k athers that they knew nothing of the history of religious 
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ideas and that they simply swore to whatever seemed 
necessary in the interests of the faith, we ha^^ the decisive 
evidence of Paulas to the existence 
Supper in Ids day. “Ye cannot drinli,' tells hm 
C-oMithiau flock, “the cup of the Lord -- ^ 

ctemons : ve cannot partake of the table of the Loid and 
of the table of diemons.” Here there is no pretence 
whatever of imitation on the Pagan side, wheth^- by the 
providence of the devil or otherwise: there is simply an 
implicit admission that some Jesiiists A\ere c isposec ^ 
eat a Gentile Lord’s Supper. It may he left to tie 
defenders of the faith to say whether it is 
in the verv beginnings of the Church at Coim i, • 
Gentiles had already set up an institution originated bj 
a poor and despised sect of Je^YS. 

Paul’s position on the Lord’s supper, however, lias been 
obscured by tampermgs with his text. It is evident that 
the passage in which he is made to state the origin of the 
rite (1 Cor. xi. 28-27), or at least the first part of it, is an 
interpolation-in part a late insertion of the words in 
Luke (xxii. 19-20), which w. 24-25 closely follow. _ ho one 
pretends that the third Gospel was in existence in Pau . s 
time ; and the only question is whether Luke copied 1 aui 
or a late copyist supplemented Paul from Luke. But to the 
former view the internal eHdence is enthely opposed. As 
the passage in the epistle stands, it is an obvious paren- 
thesis between the ‘22nd verse, in which, in his most 
characteristic style, Paul tells his converts he ca,nnot praise 
them for their scandalous way of eating the Sujiper, and 
the 26tli or 28th, in which last he goes on, in natural con- 
tinuation, “ But let a man prove himself,” etc. The 
passage has admittedly been tampered with.^ The Eevised 
Version di'ops the words “take, eat” (^^ 24), which are 
lacking ill all the most ancient manuscripts ; and also the 
word “ broken,” mentioning that the latter word is found 
in “ many ancient authorities,” but saying nothing what- 
ever about the abandonment of the two others. They were ] 
clearly taken from Matt. xxyi. 26 ; probably at the same 
time 'that the “ eat” , was, interpolated in Mark xiv. 
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wiieuce also the revisers have now dropped it. We are 
faced hy the old t|iiestion, If dogmatists or coi)yists 'made 
interpolations even in epistles at a comparatively late date, 
how can it be doubted that they sometimes interpolated 
snccessfuily in earlier times ? Now, the passage in question 
has every appearance of being an interpolation. It intro- 
duces in a strangely abrupt manner Paul’s one wnitten 
description of the origin of tl}e rite, hurriedly yet minutely 
summarized in the middle of an exhortation, wdiere it 
was not needed if, as he is made to say, lie had already 
''delivered” the doctrine; and this is done after he had 
spoken of the communion of the body and blood (x. 16) 
without any liistoric allusion. What is specially remark- 
able is that he is made to say he “ received of the Lord” 
the doctrine he has " delivered.” That, save for the words 
'' of the Lord,” is precisely the formula which he is made 
to use in 1 Cor. xv., where either the ivhole or a part of the 
chapter is clearly interpolated. Paul’s ''gospel” else- 
where does not include these details which he there puts 
forward as specially characteristic ; and the double use 
of the phrase "according to the scriptures,” which cannot 
refer, in tlie second case at least, to the Old Testament, 
is eminently signilieant of intermeddlmg. According to 
what "scriptures” save the gospels did Christ rise on the 
third day ; iind what scholar now argues that Paul had 
read the Gospels ? 

Indeed, all of these closing chapters of First Corinthians, 
with their abrupt paragraph transitions, their allusions to 
" the churches ” (xiv. 84, 85) at a time wdien the sect 
cannot conceivably Inive had "churches ” in Corinth ; their 
oddly obscure direction as to "prophets” {Ih. 37) ; their 
odd injuiietion to the Corinthians to do as the Galatians 
had been ordered to do (xvi. 1-2) — all raise questions of 
tampering. The two passages which I have above discussed, 
introduced as they are by the same formula, point to 
systematic i-edaetion by one hand; and the drift of both 
is the abnormal specification of details as to Jesus — the 
preoccupation of a post-Pauline period, and one noticeably 
absent from the rest of Paul’s writings. How could he, 


just after telling liis' converts that lie had come ‘'deter- 
mined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified,” develop such an anxiety to Vest his 
claim ©11 precise details of. the founder’s teaching, on multi- 
plied testimonies as to the resurrection, and on his having 
''received’' certain of the former details "from the 
..Lord ' ■ ■ 

If we could accept as genuine the passage in which Paul 
says he had "received of the Lord” what he " delivered,’* 
the words would give fair ground for the assumption that 
it was Paul who introduced the Supper iiitp the Jesuist cult, 
and that his pretence of supernatural tuition was an attempt 
to outface the plain fact that he had adopted a Mthraic 
rite. But nowhere does he pretend to have introduced the 
Christian Supper ; and where he claims or is made to claim 
independence, it is with an implicit admission of concur- 
rence. In the other well-known passage (Gal. i. 11 if.) in 
which he claims that, he had his Gospel not from man but 
through revelation, he proceeds to say: "Immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood ; neither went I up to 
Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me : but I 
went away into Arabia, and again I returned unto 
Damascus.” There are reasons for suspecting the 
genuineness of this passage also, since it would be some- 
what idle, if the Lord’s Supper were alread}^ established 
from the first among the Judaic Jesiiists, to pretend that 
he had received supernatural intimation of a particular 
practice of which he could easily have learned the details 
even while he was a persecutor. On the other hand, it is 
quite clear that the Supper was a Mithraic institution, and 
that Pa^l recognissed its existence outside his sect. As a 
matter of fact, Tarsus . was a Mithraic centre/ being the 
headquarters of the Giiician pirates through whom, in the 
time of Pompey, Mithraism was introduced into the Eomaii 
empire and army.^ As , a native of Tarsus, then, he was 
doubly unlikely to pretend that the Supper was a rite 

^ Preller, RoMscJie 3Iytholopie, p, 758, 

Plutarchj.£.i/i 0 of, Pmn^ey^ c. 24. 
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establislsed hy Jesus; >so that on every gimiiid we may 
eoneiiide tliat the narratu'e of the foundation of the Supj^er 
in 1 Cor. xi. is an interpolation made after the Gospels had 
given the mytli currency. The doctrine of the communion 
over tlie ])oc\v and blood (x. 16j, which is simply an 
, adaptation of the Pagan symbolism of Sun-worship, could 
perfectly well be current for a time without any myth- 
narrative of the God’s institution of the practice, though 
Hiich a myth was bound ultimately to arise. 

That that narrative, first took Christian shape in a Jesuist 
mystery- drama seems the most likely view of its origin. 
The Supper itself was a mystery-drama and to introduce 
the God in person was only to do what the Greeks had 
done long before, as in the Bacehae of Euripides, and what 
the Egyptians did in the rites of Osiris.^ It is thus 
probable that the gospel story, interpolated in Paul’s 
Epistle, was just a narrative adaptation of the dramatic 
ceremony of the Supper. The take, eat,” would merely 
be an attril)ution to the God of the words customarily used 
by the later priest or ministrant. That a Supper on 
Mithraic lines was established among the earliest Jewish 
Jesuists may be inferred from the references in the 
x\pocalypse — admittedly Judaic in its origin — to ''the Lamb 
slain for us,” a symbol which the description identifies 
with the lamb of the Mithraists, who are known to have 
eaten that animal in their Eucharist just as did the early 
Christians.^ But they also had the sacrament of bread 
and water ; and we know from Apuleius that in the later rites 
of Isis an officiating priest bore the name of Mithra^ — pre- 
sumably in imitation of a previous combination of the 
Mithraic cult with that of one of the Mother-Goddesses. 
That is to say, the ministering priest personified the God. 
Only at a late period, however, were such usages of the 
mysteries disclosed in writing. And that the insertion of 
the story in the Gospels was late indeed is pretty well 
proved by the absence of the Supper-ritual myth from the 

^ Above, pp. 280-1. 
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fourlii (jospel, in which there is no iaek of interpolation 
drawn from the synoptics. 

As to the varying usages of wine or water with bread in 
the Eucharist, it is needless here to incpiire, beyond noting 
that tlie Christian practice seems to have oscillated between 
Mithraic and Dionysiak precedent. In the mysteries of 
Dionysos, God of wine, wine was sure to be drunk, 
tliougli probably mixed with water, as the God \vas fabled 
to have advised ; ^ and when his cult was combined with 
that of Demeter, the bread and wine were the respective 
sym];)ois of the Goddess and the God. As regards the 
later Mithraic sacrament, the actual references tell only 
of the use of ))read and water. But in the older Mazdean 
system the mystic liaoma, = the Yedic 8oma^ plays an 
important part ; and it seems almost certain that a sacA- 
niental wine, following that precedent, would be used in the 
more important Mithraic ceremonies also. If, as Roscher 
concludes, Dionysos ‘‘is undoubtedly the haoma, Avhicli' in 
the West would be represented by wine,"'^ Mithra must 
needs have been no less so. A uniform Christian usage 
of bread and wine apjDears to have been finalW established 
only after a long period, in wdiicli some groups used water 
and some ate a lamb at the period of the vernal equinox, 
or substituted for the lamb a baked image of one. The 
probability that, further, many groups for a time ate 
sacramentally a baked image of a child has been discussed 
at length in the preceding treatise.^ All the evidence 
consists with the theory of a final regulation of a long- 
varying rite ; and such regulation could best he accom- 
plished by the insertion of the specific myth in the 
Gospels. 

§ 23. The Transfiguration and the Passion, - 

These mythic episodes, both occurring on a mountain, 
may be bracketed as, being alike, in all probabilit}", derived 
from a mystery-drama. ’ • In the first the white-robed, 

^ -Diodorus Siculus, Iv. 8. Op. Atbenseus, xv. 17, as to the drinking of 
watered wine to the name of Zeus the Saviour, 

AmjUhrUvhef^ Lexikon^ col. 804d. ; ■ ■ ' •* See above, pp, 220-8. 
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shining Sihi-CtocI is grouped with Moses and Elias, equally 
solar figures, known to Jewish religionists — the first as 
having been similarly transfigured on a mountain, the 
second as being carried up into heaven. It has been 
suggested^ that the actual disciples of an actual Jesus 
arranged some such peiibrmance by way of accrediting, 
him ; l)ut this resort to Eveinerism is visibly barred by 
the Gospel narratives themselves, whicli provide for the 
denials of oppoiients by declaring that the disciples were 
commanded to say nothing of the vision till the Son of 
Man were risen from the dead.^ It is idle to seek such a 
historic l)asis for a myth, unknown to Paul, and declared 
even by the Gospel-makers to liave been kept from the 
Jews. To carry through a mock-transfiguration on a 
rnoimtain was a task beyond the powers of the time ; but 
ill an indoors mystery-drama it would be managed as 
such exhibitions were by the pagans, who were wont to 
introduce a blaze of light at thrilling moments. 

And that the Passion in the original niysteiy-drama may 
have been connected with the Transfiguration — both being 
enacted on tiie scenic mountain — is suggested by the fact 
that in the third Gospel the accompanying disciples in both 
eases alike fall asleep, as they do in the story of the Passion 
in the other synoptics. In the latter case the dramatic 
origin of the myth is especially suggested by the fact that, 
the disciples lieing repeatedly described as unable to keep 
awake, there is not even a pretence that the words of the 
Lord, wlio is at a distance, could be historically reported ; 
whereas tlie scene, so enacted before the spectators’ eyes, 
would leave them undisturbed by any craving for testimony. 
The detail of the bloody sweat, given in Luke only 
(xxii, 44), in what appears to be a late interpolation,^ 
may stand for a realistic effort in some particular per- 
formance, and was perhaps originally suggested by the 
effect of the crown of thorns. 

The sleep of the disciples during the Passion, finally, 


By }rr. Tickers, TJte Crucifixion Mystery, 1895, p. 58. 
M.yt xvii. 9 ; Mark ix. 1). Cp. Luke ix, 36. 

It is lacking in the Alexandrian and Vatican codices. 
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would seem to be one of the items in the Gentile process . 
of disparaging themd In the case of the Passion they 
figure as failing to give their Lord sympathy and com- 
panionship when he most needed it. On the other hand, 
the introdiietion of Moses and Elias, the two typic fore- 
runners, in the Transfiguration scene, where also the three 
apostles answer to Aaron, Nadab, and Abihii, points to a 
Judaic origin. As Strauss notes, the cloud and the voice 
are exact repetitions of the Hebrew myth. And the fact 
that Joshua is there {Ex. xxiv. 13) associated with Moses 
as his ''minister'’ suggests an indefinite antiquity. for the 
Jesiiist myth even as such. 

•. i ■ 

§ 24. The Cmcrfi.rioiL 

On a full survey of the data, the crucifixion remains one 
of the most obscure of the quasi-mjThical elements in the 
Jesuist legend. Here even more than elsewhere the docu- 
ments are invalid, seeing that in the "Primitive Gospel” 
as reconstructed by conservative criticism the story of the 
trial and execution has confessedly no place. Whatever 
may have been the primary facts, the Gospel story, framed 
long after the alleged event, and after a Jesus memoir was 
already current, has no evidential value. x\nd the trial before 
Pilate, the story of the two thieves, and the sayings on the 
cross, have all the marks of circumstantial fiction. On the 
other hand, there are obvious reasons for supposing that 
this, a datum in Paul’s gospel, stands for soine historical 
fact. A slain Messiah was so unlikely a basis to be 
inveiiteil for a Jewish cult that the historical presumi3tion 
must be that some teacher of Messianic pretensions had 
really been put to death, and that his followers had carried 
031 tlie movement in the faith that he would come again. 
When, however, we investigate the relation of the Gospels 

^ Compare, however, Strausses curious parallel of the scene of Socrates 
out-watching all his companions at the Symposium. Lehen Abs. ii. 

K. 10, § 107, /mtfi 19. 
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to the Epistles, and find not only that Paul’s spectral Jesus 
has no traceable connection with the. teaching Jesus the 
Xazarite” or 'Mesiis of Nazareth,” but that the Gospels 
theiuselves betray plain traces of a factitious connection of 
these cognomens, and that the original Jesus of the first 
Gospel had no . cognomen at all, we see cause to suspect 
that the movement really originatecl with the Talmudic 
Jesus Ben Pandira,^ who was stoned to death and hanged 
on a tree, for blasphemy or heresy, on the eve of a Pass- 
over in the reign of Alexander Janmeus (b.c. 106-79). Dr. 
Low, an accomplished Hebraist, is satisfied^ that this Jesus 
was the founder of the Essene (or Jessean) sect, whose 
resernblanees Go the legendary earl}^ Christians have so 
greatly exercised Christian speculation. That, however, 
must remain a hypothesis, since the Jesus in question 
is little more than a historic name. His time and 
place are further obscured through his being identified 
in the Babylonian Gemara with one Ben Sotada or Stada 
or Satda, who by one (doubtful) clue is put in the period 
of liabbi Akiba in the second century c.e. Of the Talmudic 
Jesus, as of Ben Stada, it is told that he was stoned and 
then hanged on a tree on the eve of the Passover ; but 
Jesus is said to have been so executed at Jerusalem, and 
Ben Stada at Lydda, Puibbinical commentators and later 
Hebraists generally take the view that two historical 
personages are thus indicated, and that it was a 
Itabbinical error to identify them. It seems impossible, 
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Jesus literally crucified ? It seems certain that the 
expression hanging” was frequently used in Greek in 
the Koinan j^eriod for crucifixion and the early Church 
was content to leave standing the passages in the Acts 
which described Jesus as hanged on a tree.” The detail, 
however, remains problematical, since the Talmud expressly 
talks of hanging on a tree after stoning^ — that is, the 
lianging up of a dead body, which to crucify would be 
futile. 

If the Jesus of Paul were really a personage put to death 
under Pontius Pilate, the Epistles \vould give us the 
strongest ground for accepting an actual crucifixion. 
We have seen that certain important passages were 
interpolated ; but the references to a crucified Jesus are ■ 
constant, and offer no sign of interpolation. But if PauFs 
Jesus, who has taught nothing, and done nothing but die, 
be really the Jesus of a hundred years before, it becomes 
readily intelligible that, even if he had been only hanged 
after stoning, he should by that time have come to figure 
mythically as crucified. For, asw'e shall see, the cross was 
itself a myth element peculiarly likely to be bound up v/ith 
the cult of any Saviour God of that period. The historic 
crucifixion, scourging, and subsequent slaying of Antigonus, 
the last Asmonean King of the Jews, by Mark Antony,^ 
w^ould further supply the motive for the story of Jesus 
having been crucified with a parade of the kingly title, as 
Antigonus doubtless ^vould be. And, historically speaking, 
it is probable enough that a crucified king should have had 
set on his head, in mockery, a crown of straw and thorns, 
by Avay of heightening his degradation. Yet again, Philo 
tells a singular story of how, during the reign of Caligula, 
King Agrippa was insulted at Alexandria by the populace, 
who took a lunatic named (oddly enough) Karabbas, 
honouretl and dressed him as a mock king, and hailed him 

^ Fraser, Golden Bought i. 226, note. 

Op, Soteh, foL 23, eoL 1, cited bj Hershon, Genem with a Talmudical 
Commentanj^ Eng. tr, 1883, p. 433. ' , . , 

Dio Cassius, xlix. 23. Josepbus does not give the detail of the crucifixion, 
and most of the Christian historians have ignored it. 
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Maris/; the S3Tian i|ame for king/ But here, as in the 
ease of Antigonns, possible history is overlapped nijdho- 
log};, and it is necessary to take into account the latter factor. 

The story of the crown of thorns, the scourging, and the 
kingly title, is wholly absent, like the rest of the Gosi)el 
narratives, from the letters of Paul, and may without 
hesitation be held to be mythical, whatever we decide to 
hold concerning the crucifixion. The first explanation that 
occurs to the vstudent of comparative mythology is that the 
crown of thorns is simply the ancient nimbus of the Sun- 
God and this is in all probability the root-motive. But 
it happens that in Pagan mythology there is a closer 
approximation to 'the crown of thorns than the nimbus ; a 
missing link, so to speak, which would serve to explain the 
manufacture of this part of the Christist story, as we have 
seen so man}' other Christist mjdhs to be framed out of 
Pagan art and mystery ritual. Two of the leading Saviour 
figures of Paganism were Prometheus and Herakles, and 
each of tliese is mythologically represented as wearing a 
mock crown. The myth connects the two heroes. Accord- 
ing to Athenanis,''^ Jupiter condemned Prometheus, when he 
released him from captivity, to wear in memory of that a 
crown of osiers and an iron ring; and the antiquarian 
further quotes from the lost Prorndheus Unhound 
a,nd the SpliuLv of JSschylus to the effect that wor- 
shippers wear a crown in honour of Prometheus, thereby 
s\mibolically representing his bondage. The crown 
was thus a memorial of a sacrifice undergone for the 
good of mankind. But it is in connection with 
Prometlieus that such a crown is associated with Herakles. 
According to the old mythologists, when Herakles, seeking 
the golden apples of the Hesperides, came upon Prome- 
theus and slew the eagle which tortured him, Prometheus 
in gratitude warned him not to seek the apples himself, 
but to send Atlas for them ; which Herakles did, bearing 

^ Philo Judaeus, AgaluM Flaccm^ c. 6. ' 

Op. Philo’s story oi Gaius, Legation to Cains (On Ambassadors), c. 13. 

■> B. XV. ec. 13, 10. Pp. (>72f; G74d. 

On his return to Olympus, ‘Prometheus becomes a prophet and counsellor 
of the Gods. Preller, Griechische Mythologies 2te Aufl. i. 78. 
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ilie hiirdeii oi the lieavens the whiie in At-ias place. 

Y'li.en Atlas got the apples he proposed to take them him-* 
self to Eurysthens (who had set the finding of them to 
Herakles as his eleventh labour) and leave Herakles to bear 
the lieavens. Again Prometheus counselled his Saviour 
to feign acquiescence, and to beg of Atlas a momentary 
resumption of the load wdiile he (Herakles) made a wisp- 
pad for his liead. Atlas consented, and of course Herakles 
left him with his load for everA Thus it is Herakles the 
Saviour that W'ears the mock crowm. This special detail is 
prohabh' one of the innumerable stories concocted to explain 
ancient inystery-ritiiai ; from which w’e can onR conclude 
that- in ritual or mystery Prometheus and Herakles w^ere 
represented as crowned with osiers or w^eeds. It may have 
been that such crowms w^ere actually W'Orn by the initiates ; 
and in a cult like that of itithra, from wiiieh the Christists 
toolc their Lord's Supper, an ascetic crowm of thorns w^oiild 
l)e likely enough. A symbolical crowm of some sort wTTiS 
certainly used, on the testimony of Tertullian.- In the 
Magian Mithra-w’orship, too, the sacrificial victim wars 
crowned and in Pagan cults generally this usage 
prevailed.'^ We know, too, from Athen^eus^ that in Egypt 
crowms of thorns had a special religious vogue, there being 
certain thorn-trees about Abydos wdiose ]3ranches curled 
into garland form. Any collocation of these garlands 
with a religious rite could give the hint for the Gospel 
myth. We have it further from Herodotus^' that the 
Gi-reeks had a story that wdien Herakles landed in Egypt 
the Egyptians crowmed him with a garland and led him 
ill procession, intending to sacrifice him to their supreme 


1 Apollodoros, ii. 5, § 11. Cp. Keightley, Mi/thology of Greece, 2ncl eel. 
X3. citing Pherecytles from the Scholiast on Ax3ollonius Ehoclius, iv. 139(1 
See above, § 10, for a theory of the main part of the myth. 

- I.>8 .rrccscrijnkme, 0. ^0, 

- Strabo, :<v. 3, § 13. Herodotus, whom Strabo ■ mainly follows, gives the 
crown to the priest (i. 131) ; but Strabo seems to have had 'some othei; sources. 
In any ease, the crowning of sacrifiee-vietims was a general usage. 

Biihr, Sy^nholil’, i. 303, ii. 2r52 n., and refs. 

B. XV. e. 2o, citing the losiHutonj of Egyjn ol Hellanieus, and the lost 
Hktorg of the Tiling}^ to be seen in Egypt by Demetidus. 

1145. , ■ v';. ■/■i'.,,, - ' ■ V;/..’ 



God ; but ^viieii he got to the altar the hero fell upon them 
and slew them. . Herodotus warmly repudiates this story, 
on the score that the Egyptians had no human sacrifices ; 
l)ut it points none the less to an Egyptian ritual in which 
a Haviour-God was led as a prisoner in procession wearing 
a crown, prol)ably one of those in use at Abydos. At 
bottom, as above suggested, the whole ritual might very 
well be s3nnbolicai of the ancient nimbus. 

But there is the alternative explanation so ingeniously 
wrought out by Mr. Frazer in his (rolden Bouffli. He has. 
shown that in the ancient Babylonian festival of the Sacaea 
a prisoner condemned to death was dressed in the king’s, 
robes, tlironed, and allowed to disport himself as the king 
for five daj"s, whereafter he was stripped, scourged, and 
crucified.^ This %vas a combination of the common practice 
of sacrificing criminals as scapegoats,^ and of the special 
usage of slaying a divine man by way of renewing the ^miith 
of vegetation in particular and life in general.'"^ In all 
of these sacrifices, as in that of criminals to Apollo in the 
festival of Thargelia at Athens,^ the victim was crowmed,, 
like the animal victim in ordinary sacrifices. Here, then, 
we have a likely source, not onty of the tale of the mock 
crowming of Jesus, but of the proposed substitution of the 
criminal Barabl)as, w’ho in the time of Origen figured in 
most MSS. as being named Jcsm Barahhm.^ xlnd in the 
care taken ])y the Greeks in the Thargelia to remove the 
l)od5r of the slain victim to a distance we may have the 
true clue to the story of the removal of the body of 
the crucified Christ. Given an ancient Christist ritual 
mystery, this might w^ell he an integral part of it. The 
drinli of gall, as a matter of fact, figured in the mysteries 
of Demeter 

Another item in the Gospel story can with still greater 
probability be traced to Pagan myth and art. One of the 


^ The (xolden Bough, 1890, i. 22G. Id, ii. 212, , Id, 

Muller, I)oru(jo^\ tr. i. 260. 

See the evidences us to this reading collected by Mr. Nicholson in hi; 
work on The (Uinpel According to the Hehreics, 1879, pp. 141-2. 

Clem, Alex. Frotrept, ii. 
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su'bsidiarj lal)Oiir$ of Herakles was the setting up of two 
pillars at Gades (Cadiz) to mark the boundaries of Europe 
and Lil)Ya4 Here the cult of Herakles combines with that 
-of his Piiceniciau double, the Sun-God Melkartli, worshipped 
at Gades, of Avhose mythus the Samson legend in the 
Helu'ew Bible is a variant. The two pillars (represented 
in the Hebrew as in tlie Phcenician temples) ^ are simply 
ancient symbol-limits of the course of the sun in the 
lieavens: and, as usual, we have a variety of legends 
in the different mythologies to explain tliemr^ In the 
Samson legend they occur twice, figuring in one episode 
■as the gateposts of Gaza ^ which the hero carries off; in 
;another as tlie two pillars of the Philistine hall, between 
which the shorn and Iffinded hero sits in his captivity; 
Samson here being the winter sun, weak and rayless, 
at the end of his course, and, therefore, touching at least 
•one pillar. Now, Just as Samson in one story carries 

^ Ax)oUodorus, ii. o, § 10, Cp. Diodorus Siculus, i. *24 ; Poniponius Meia, 
i. .5 ; ii. 0 ; ill. 0. 

Solomon's temple was an imitation of that of Tyre, which we Imow was 
dedicated to Herakles, and had two pillars. Herodotus, ii. 44 : Lucian, l)e 
Dea Sfjna. e. 10. P. 4GB. 

Professor Bohertson >Srnith (TielUjion of the Seviitex, pp. 190-1, 194, 4B8) 
opposes the phallic theory of sacred pillars, though incondusively, but takes 
no note of the simide astronomical explanation. Sir George Cox makes the 
same oversight (as I regard it) in discussing the “pillars " of Herakles, Osiris, 
Dionysos, and Sesostris, which he makes merely phallic, though assimilating 
them with the world-tree of Bcandinavian mythology or the pillar of Atlas, 
which supports the lieavens (Mytholop}/ of the Aryan Kation^i, new ed. pp. 2GH, 
351). Dou])tless the “pillars” of Dionysos (Lucian, Ve J)ea Syria.) last cit.) 
and Osiris (Diodorus, i. 20) were phallic ; and so may have been those of 
Sesostris (Herodotus, ii. 102, 106), on Avhich see Payne Knight ( Symbol. I Mny. 

■ of Jne. Art and Mythol. new ed. p. 94), Avhom Sir George Cox seems to 
follow. But still the pillars which mark the course of the Sun-God have an 
obvious enough non-phallic significance. That an astronomico-geographical 
meaning was involved is clear from YirgiPs reference to the columnuH Protei, 
which were in Egypt (Servius on ^dSneid, xi. 262), and from the other notion 
that Hercules’ columns were on the northern coast of Europe (Tacitus, 
Germania, xxxiv.). Pindar repeatedly refers to the Pillars of Herakles as the 
bounds of possible traA-el. 

^ Note the correspondence of, the names Gaza and Gades. Stein thai (Essay 
on Samso7i, trans. in voi. with Goldziher’s Hebrew Mythology, pp. 403-4) 
connects the Gaza episode only Avith Herakles’ fight at the gate of Hades. I 
think Ave may go further. In regard to the pillar-bearing it should be noted 
that Atlas, Avhose p»lace Herakles temporarily takes, is bearer of the “pillar 
of heawen and earth” on his shoulders. “in the western regions.” .Eseh. 
Prom. Vinrt. 356~S (374-6). Op. Hesiod, Theoyony, 518, 748; Ody.wy, i. 
•53-4 — “ columns dividing heaven and earth.” 
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the pillars, so did Herakles, as became his strength, carry 
his pillars to their places ; even as, in the Tjnian form 
of the legend, he dies at the very place vdiere he has 
set them upd And in ancient art he was actuallj" repre» 
sented carrying the two pillars in such a way under his 
arms that tlie}-" form exactly a cross.*^ Here, probably, we 
have the origin of the myth of Jesus carrying his own cross 
to the place of execution/^ Christian art has always 
represented him staggering under the load, as even 
Herakles stoops wdth the weight of his columns. Singu- 
larly enough, the three Synoptics substitute for Jesus a>s 
cross-bearer one Simon, a man of Gyrene. Gyrene is 
in Libya, the legendary scene, as we saw, of the pillar- 
carrying exploit of Herakles ; and Simon (Simeon) is the 
nearest Greek name-form to Samson — which in Greek 
Blight be read as Simson, following the Hebrew.*^ But 
in Palestine Simon, or Bern, was actuall,y a God-name, 
representing the ancient Sun-God Semesh, identified with 
Baal, from whose mythus that of Samson unquestionably 
arose ; and the God Simon w^as especially worshipped 
in Samaria/'' That district, lying between Galilee and 
Judea, must needs at an early period have tended to afi'ect 
the Jesuist legend, which in the Pourth Gospel makes 
the Founder visit the region and make converts in it. 
What more likely than that a representation of the Sim- 
Plero Simon (so recognizable by the many Jews settled 
in Greece), carrying his pillars crosswise, should come to 
figure as that of a man Simon carrying a cross ? The 
two versions of the cross-bearing satisfy us that the story 


i Preiier, as cited, ii. 209, citing Arnobius i. 3G, etc. 

- See the engTaving from Mallei in Montfaucon, IJAntiquite ExjAiqufh!. 
T. i. .Ft. ii. p. 210, and at the end of Higginses Atiacahjpsisi, voL ii. 

3 John xix. 17. The myth of Isaac carrying the wood for his sacrifice 
(G-en. xxii. 6) is a remoter parallel. 

The Gernian transliteration of the name is Simson. 

Volkmar, Die Ilelufion Jem imd Hire erste Entioickelunf/, 1857, pp. 287, 
289. Vo'ikmar traces the legend of Simon Magus (— Simon Jlef/u.'i, the 
C-rreat), “ the Great Power of God ” (Acts viii. 10), to the Samaritan Sun-God 
caltus. Gp. Movers, Die Fhoniziei\ i. 417, 634, and the Latereulus of 
Knitosthenes (in Cory’s Ancient FraginentB^ pp. 139, 140, 141), where Sem 
appears in the combinations Sensaophis” (Saophis = Hermes) and Sem- 
phucrates, ‘‘ who is Hercules Harpocrates.” ■ . 
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is a mxtli : is any hypothesis more probable than that 
Simon the Cyreniaii^B task is a variant of that of the 
C^Teiiian Simon-Herakies ? 

I! tlie cross-bearing and thorn-crown motives in the 
Jesttist legend be thus reducible, like so many others, 
to a well-established Pagan type, the greater, clearly, is 
the likelihood that the idea of crucifixion is a mythic 
development on the basis of the simple hanging of the 
original Jesus ben Pandira, a century before tbe Christian 
era/' ■Isoi only was the eross-symbol, as all scholars: 
iiotv admit, absolutely universal in pre-Cliristian times,, 
and, as a rule, a recognized symbol of life or immortality, 
l)tit the actual idea of a mystic or exemplary crucifixion 
was perfectly familiar in Pagan theology. (Jbvious myth 
combined 'with real and legendary history to crystallize the 
eoneeptioii. The crucifixion of xliitigonus, King of the 
Jew’s, would alone set up an enduring impression in Syria 
and Egypt; and the story of the crucifixion of Cyrusd' 
w’lio ha<I actually figured as a Messiah, or Christos, for the 
Jews in their prophetic literature, would go still further 
to estaUisli the myth-motive of a crucified ilessiah wher- 
ever tbe Jews went — that is to say, throughout the Gr^eco- 
Eomaii empire. The legend of the ])repared sacrifice of 
Isaac, tlie Only-begotten Son, in wiiicli the Son is liound 
on wood, and a ram finally takes his place, w’ould further 
serve the reeord-worsliippiiig Jew's as a forecast ; as 
w’ould the story of the saving of the Israelites by the 
outstretching of the arms of Moses, But over and a1}ove 
all this, a theological crucifixion-motive pervaded mytho- 
logy botl) in the East and the West. 

The mystic crucifixion, like the eross-sym])ol, represents 
rjither the coincidence of a number of symbolic and mystic 
notions than any one in particular. That the cross is, 
among other things, a ifiiallic emblem, there can be no 
reasonaJde doubt; but 'it is also highly probable that it 
wns from the earliest, times associated with the fire-sticks, 
w’hich among the Aryans in India retained a theological 

J Diodorus Sieiilus, i?» isaiah xiv. 1, See above, p, 1S5. 
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saerediiess long after they had ceased to be necessary 
for household uses. In the Vedas, Agni, the Fire-God, 
is perpetually figured as a divine child born of the two 
ar(vus; and to represent 4he God as being generated 
by the friction of the crossed sticks would be to figure 
him on the cross. And this is the probable origin of 
various symbolic combinations of the cross with the sun : 
as the figuring of the Deity in the Assyrian system as a 
cross, of which the upright is a human figure and the 
transverse ))eam a conventionalized pair of wings, a type 
wdiich in Eastern Mithraic remains becomes a crucified 
figure ; ^ that in turn holding out with one hand a wreath 
or crowui, which w’as doubtless connected with the use of 
a crown (of thorns ?) in the Mithraic mysteries.^ And in 
the Mihr Yasht ritual, in the Zendavesta, Mithra, the Sun- 
God, drives in his chariot across the heavens ‘Svith his 
arms lifted up towards immortality.”^ It is a perfectly 
intelligible variation of the same idea which appears in 
the myth of Ixioii, crucified on his “four-spoked fetter,” 
as Pindar calls it.^ Ixion was himself, undoubtedly, in 
some mjfihology, at some time, the actual Sun-God, and 
would as such 1)e figured outstretched at once on the 
fire-cross end on the sun-wheel. But the apparent 
torture of the mystic position, misunderstood by worship- 
pers of another system, \vouid appear as a punishment, 
and so we have the myth of the presumptuous guest 
of Olympus, who dared to aspire to the favours of the 
Queen of Pleaven, and is first baffled by Zeus’s substitution 
of a cloud for lleve, and then bound by Hermes, on Zeus’s 
command, to the fiery wheel which revolves for ever in 
Hades.'" How easily any such story found currency is 


^ See Bryant’s A}wl}/!<h of Ancient Mythology, 1774, 4to. i. 2S2-4, 294; 
also the x^iafces hi Laj arc!' s Atlas to his Introduction a V Etude du Culte de 

Mitkni, , ' ' ' 

Above, p. 398. 

Daraiesteter’s Zendavesta, ii. 152 (Sacred Boohs of the East), 

Pytliians, ii. 74. 

Compare Cox, Mythology, j). 262: — “ The proud Ixion himself is fastened 
to the four-spoked wheel of noonday, for his presumption in seeking the love 
of the wife of Zeus. The sun as climbing the heights of heaven, and wooing 
the bright ether,” [Here (Juno) == the Air] “is an arrogant being who must 
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further shown by the transference of the four-spoked-rvlieel 
motive to the bird liinx^ (the wryneck) for no l)etter 
reason, perhaps, than the reseml)lanee of its name to that 
of Ixion, though here again we may be touching primaeval 
Aryan mythology, for the zig-zagging lightning is in 
mythology a bird — eagle, hawk, or woodpecker; and 
certain birds were fabled to be fallen flashes of lightning. 
At Babylon four liinxes ’were figured in gold on the canopy, 
or roof, of the king’s throne-room, ‘Ao keep the king in 
/memory of the goddess of vengeance,” and the mages 
called them the ‘'^ tongues of the Gods.”*^ In the Vedic 
hymns, again, Agni, the fire-God, is a golden-winged 
bird,*’*^ and his thunderbolts are well-winged ones while 
Indva, the tiiimderer, is '‘'the ^veil-winged redone”; and 
the SUB itself and the moon are 'well- winged birds which 
dy round the tree of the sky/"'’ With all this the winged 
Sun-God of Assyrian and Egyptian art, and the winged 
Sun-Angel of Christism, connect easily enough. The step 
to tlie Messianic sacrifice is only a stage further. 

In this erucitxxion of the Sun-God or Fire-God, again, 
we have one of the clues of the myth of Prometheus. 
Despite some recent German scepticism, the connection 
of Prometheus, the fire-bringer or -stealer, with the Sanskrit 
Pramaniha, or fire-generating boring-stick, and the variant 
word pramath/f or Bobber, seems sufficiently 
well made out ; and the mythical chaining of Prometheus 
on a rock on the Caucasus, in such wise that he cannot 
keep the eagle of Zeus from gnawing his liver, implies the 
posture of crucifixion. Lucian, indeed, expressly describes 

be bound to the fiery cross, or whose flaming orb must be made to descend to 
the west, like the stone of Sisyphus, just wdien it has reached the zenith, or 
mimmt of the hill.” It should be added that Ixion may have been originally 
represented symbolically as the Sun-God on his wheel without any thought of 
punishment. That is probably a late guess. 

^ Pindar, Piph. iv, 353. 

Thus -Jupiter's eagle and his thunderbolts are kindred symbols. 

Philostratus, Life of A}ioUmmL% L 25. 

Steinthal on the Pronietheus Legend (trans. in vol. with Goldziher), 
pip. 3G6~S, citing Kelly’s CnrioMe^ of Indo-Baropean TmiUtlon and Folk- 
Lore on the cognate myths. 

Gabernatis, Zoological Mytlwlogy^ ii, 168-9. 

^ In the Tkeogony Prometheus steals the fire in hollow reeds. 
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liini as crucified by Zeiis.^ In one version, however/^ tlie 
chains of Prometheus are passed through the middle of a 
colunm ; and here we are brought in touch with the form 
of the suffering- Saviour myth in which the God is fastened 
to a tree. Phoroneus, son of Inachos the w^ater-God (pro- 
bably =Noaeh= Enoch) who in Argos was revered as the 
fire-bringer;^ as Prometheus was elsewhere, had for mother 
the nymph Melia, ‘‘the Ash”; and though SteiiithaP 
perhaps assumes too readily that he was figured as a 
bird, from the derivation of his name from the Sanskrit 
epithet of Agiii, hhn ran /jus, “rapid, darting, flying,” still 
the Greek name of his mother connects him with tlie 
tree. And the fact that on the one hand Prometheus was 
said to have made men from clay, and that on the other 
Phoroneus was fabled by some to be the first man,^ brings 
us still further into connection with the Graeco- Jewish 
significance of the God-Christ, who as Logos had presided 
over the creation of the world. 

The actual use of the symbolic tree, however, is best 
known in connection with the Avidespread ascetic worship 
of the self-castrated God-man Attis, who was specially 
honoured in relation to Gybele, the Virgin Mother, 
from the 22nd to the 27th March, a date pointing at once 
to the vernal equinox and the arrival of spring,^ At that 
season the Sacred Tree of Attis — a pine — was cut down, 
and was carried, swathed and crowned with violets, to the " 
temple of the Great Goddess as a symbol of the lost demi- 
god, Then he was sought for in the hills and woods ^Yith 
a ritual of frenzy and lamentation, Avhich after three days*^ 
Axas followed by jubilation on his being given out to 1)6 

^ I)e SacrincUs, e. 6. ^ Hesiod, Theogony, 521. 

Pausanias, ii. 19. As cited, j). 368. 

Preiier, Gnech. J^Iyth. ii. 36, citing Clemens Alexandrinus and Plato. 

Preller, Whn, xi. 736; Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 21. 

'2' The confusion of the Oosxiels as to the time between Jesus' death and 
resurrection is doubtless due to the fact that other cults varied in this respect. 
Attis was ritually found on the third or fourth day (ep. Frazer, Golden Bough, 
i. 297; Greuzer, SymhoUk, 2 And. ii. SB), and Adonis on the second (Lucian, 
Be l>ea Syria, c. 6). It should always be remembered that Adonis was “ the 
Lord” j?ar excellence, and that Attis too would have that title. 
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found again d Attis was fabled to have been changed into 
the pine by the Goddess in punishment for his breach of 
chastity f but the tree seems similarly to have been identi- 
fied with the nymph he loved f and Julian, telling that the 
S 3 nnboiic tree was annually cut down '' at the moment when 
the sun arrives at the extreme point of the equinoctial arc/’ 
states that the catting of the tree ‘Gias nothing to do with 
the rites which it accompanies.” These were hoty and 
not to 1)6 divulged/’ and included the sacred and ineffable 
harvest of the God Gallos/’ he., cantrafus. Obviously the 
cut pine symbolized the cut phallus, the life principle of 
Mature and humanity. We learn from the Christian 
Father, Julius Firmicus, who had no scruple about 
publishing Pagan mysteries, that on the pine tree there 
was bound the image of a youth and tlie same writer 
reveals that a ritual of tree and image existed also in the 
worship of Isis and Osiris and in the cult of the Virgin 
p8i*sephone.'‘“* In the Isiac mysteries the coffin^ of Osiris 
would seem from this evidence to have been a hollowed 
pine tree ; and hi those of Persephone the sacred tree/’ 
after being cut, was formed into the image of a virgin, over 
which the worshippers lamented for forty nights, burning 
it on the fortieth. 

Here we have the arhor clearly enough, along with 

the whole idea of suffering, mourning, resurrection, and 
rejoieiiig. Attis, risen, became Papa/’ Father and Lord;’^ 
as Osiris remains the Father-God, Creator and Judge of 
all flesh, soul of the world, and Saviour of mankind. And 
Dionysos, on the whole the most popular of the Grceco- 
Eoman deities in the period just before Christianity, is in 
the same way a God of the Sacred Tree, a Saviour, and a 

' Preller, (h\ Mfjth, i. .509-511; Julian, In Deorum 2li!trem, ee. 3-3; 
Arnoblus, Adv. Oentes, v. 16, 17. 

- Ovid, Metaniorjdi, 103-107. 

Fasti, iv. 231-2. 

^ iJe Etrore Pmfamrum Meligiommi, xxviii,; cp. Diodorus Slcuins, iii. 59. 

In the cult of Adonis, animals were hung on tree trunks in the temple, 
and burned with the trees. Lucian, 2)e Dea Sijna. 

Or coiKn-eontaininig tree* See the myth in Plutarch, Isis and Osim, 
e. XY. Cp. the words of Pompey, teetim lUjno Oshiin,^^ as cited in Laotantius, 
i. 21* 

^ Hippolytiis, Refutation of aU BereBki^,y, 4; Dioci Sic* iii. 58. 
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sacrifice. One of his epithets was pertaining 

to the tree”: he had his sacred pillar; and in Bceotia he 
was called ,-'iuhudro.^, “ in the tree.”^ In his ease the 
divine suffering does not seem to have been undergone in 
that connection ; like Mithra, he is the victim sacrificed in 
his cult and as Mithra was certainly the divine Bull, and 
equallv the divine Ram or Lamb, so Dionysos was the 
diviim Bull, and doubtless also the divine Ram, vhich was 
most commonly sacrificed to him,^ as being the aniinal into 
which, in one legend, he was actually turned by Zeus in 
his childhood to save him from Here.® In his childhood, 
however, in a common story, he is actually slam by the 
Titans and in various legends he suffers persecution. In 


1 Freller, i. 555, citing Plutarch, Syrnj}. v. i. 

‘2 Jrt. p, 562, citing Hesychius. See also above, p- 
Co.nipare Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 

i The Great lAouyskik Myth,. iL m. 

5 Hyginus, cited in Smith’s Diet, of Myth. In Apollodorus (iii. 4, d)he ii, 

ii. 53; Clemens Alexandrinus, o. 2 ; Arnobins, 

40; .Tustin, 1 Apol. 21, 54 : Pausanias, viii. 37.^ -n/r . m * 

Lane. Muth. BituaL and Religion, ii. 235, citing Maximus Tynus. 
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certainly that of Mithra, another composite Deity, who, 
however, represented sun and moon in being twy-sexed, 
not unsexed, and who is represented in art and symbol with 
a crescent beliind his shoulders, making, as Firmicus 
vehemently insists, a virtual crueifixd In liis cult, too, 
as we gather from the monuments, there figured the Sacred 
Tree : and at the foot of this tree, on the sacred anniversary, 
there was sacrificed a ram, that is, a male lamb,'-^ for the 
sacrifice iiiiist be immaculate* Osiris, again, fniaily repre- 
sents a great complex of myth, being at once Night Sun and 
Day Sun, iloon, moisture, Nile, seed, and other principles; 
and Persephone, yet again, is the buried Gerininal One, 
whom the D^later Dolorosa seeks with lainentatioiis, and 
who is finally restored to her mother for part of the year, 
living above as fruit and grain, and beneath as seed: 
wlienee the myth of her caj^ture by Pluto and her queen- 
sliip of Hades. 

But the full mythic significance of the Sacred Tree in all 
these systems cannot here be traced.*"^ In the feligion of 
ancient (jaul its cultus seems to have been closely connected 
with the caniii!)a.listic holy coiiimunion, since the victims 
slain to he eaten were first crucified in the temples^ 
Enoiigli that it seems to have been a world- wide myth ; 
and tl'iat in ancient Mexico, strangely" enough, there was 
developed tlie closest parallel to the Christian cultUvS. The 
Sacred Tree was there made into a cross on which was 
exposed a baked-dough figure of a Saviour God ; and this 
was after a time climbed for, taken down, broken up, and 
sacramentally eaten.^ The very name of the Mexican cross 
meant tree of our life, or flesh.'’^ And there too the 
cross-figure had a special religious significance, one of the 

^ he lu- rare, xxii. Firmicus quotes Isauili as to the Sou who shall have 
the “government upon his shoulders,” and adds, “ these are the horns of the 
cross,” comparing them to Mithra’s crescent. 

Id, xxviil; Garueei, as cited above, ‘p. 891. 

On this wide subject see Mr, J. G-. Frazer’s masterly research in The 
(hdden Ikiunh, and the excellent monograph of Mrs. Philpot, The Sacred Tree, 
1897. Cp. Cox,p, Sol. 

j Strabo, b. iv. c. iv. §5; Pliny, Nat, Mkt, xxx. 4; Plutarch, JIareeUm, 

'''' H. H, Bancroft, Native Nacea of the Paeific State^i of North AmeriaZf 
!L S86, 509. Cp. Stephens’ 'CVn^ml Jmeriaij 1842, ii. S46.* 

Bancroft, ii. 506. ' • ■ ■ , 
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hideous rites of the system being the standing of the 
murderous priest in the skin of a newly- slain woman 
victim, with his hands spread out ‘Mike a cross,” before the 
image of the War-Godd 

That the cross-symbol had already many centuries before 
the Christian era acquired an abstract or mystical impor- 
tance in Greek theology is shown by the singular proposi- 
tion in the Tlnuenn of Plato, ^ to the effect that when Cxod 
had compounded the soul of the universe he divided it 
lengthways into two j)arts which he joined together “like 
the figure of a x,” and so imposed it on the world. Not 
only does Justin Martyr^ cite this in snpiport of the doctrine 
of the crucifixion of the Logos, but we know that the 
populace of Antioch in the time of Julian, referring to the 
Christian reign of Constantins as the time of “ Chi and 
KappaC^ signified their favourite Saviour God’s name by 
the initial letter which itself was one of the names for the 
erossd 

That the phallic significance of the cross should connect 
with all its other aspects is perfectly intelligible. For 
primitive peoples — and in that definition we may include 
the populace of civilized Paganism — such symbolism was in 
no way monstrous, being perfectly spontaneous and natural ; 
and the raging invective of the Christian Fathers against the 
Pagan usages proved, not the vice of the Pagans, hut the 
growth of a new sophistication and sense of sin and shame, 
which, rising in Greece with the ascetic and flesh-mortifying 
cults as it had done among Jews and Orientals, became 
specially associated with Christianity, the religion par 
excelUnice of salvation-buying self-abasement. x\s Yoltaire 
long ago pointed out, wdiat are to us indecent practices 
could not have been so to the people who invented them. 
It was in the nature of religious evolution that syiiiholism 

1 Id. ill. B50. 2 Jowett’is trans. iii. 618. 

Plato’s doetrine is doubtless a mere theosophizing of the usage of rei)re' 
senting the earth as a globe divided in four bj crossing bands. See it on a 
coin of A-ugiistus, in a note of Gronqvius on Pomponius Mela, i. 1. This 
was no doubt the meaning of the cross on the ancient Eoinan denarius. 

1 JpoL 60. ■ • ^ 

^ Constantins’ name in Greeh beginning.with 7v. 

» Gibbon, note to ch. 24, citing Julian’s Mmpiyffon. ■ 
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silould crystallize ; and long ritualistic association of the 
Baered Tree or Cross with the God’s suffering^ and death 
would give it a special significance of that kind for the 
devout. Htill, the fact remains that the vogue of the 
Byml)ol was in large measure first secured l)y its popular 
emblematic meaning ; and inasmuch as the cross was thus 
already an amulet^ of life-preserving virtue, Christism 
profited l.>y its acceptance, and could make that the basis 
for a new mystico-historieal doctrine, of the kind which 
formed the staple of ancient theolog.7. Wherever Christism 
went, the cross was before it and when it ^Yas found that 
the ancient- syml)olical rosary*^ was tenaciously preserved 
along with the correlative emblem, Christism simply 
adopted the rosary as it had done the cross. The vitality 
of tlie popular notion has been shown by the retention of 
phallic ceremonial in parts of Christian Prance and Italy 
down to our own time.^ And in respect of at least one 
symbol, Cliristism traded from the outset on Pagan usage. 
The l>islio2)'B crozieT, or pastoral staff, had unquestionably 
an emldematic meaning in the Osirian cult, from which 
the Christians deliberately appropriated it; and here the 
Bymbolisiii of cross, erozier, and tree of life was, as we saw, 
specially Ijound up with the worship of a- slain Saviour-God. 

Tlie eml>lem became -the or cross of Osiris, and 

a new source of mythology was thus laid open. To the 
Egyptian the cross thus became the symbol of immortality, 
and the (.hnl himself was erueltied to the tree whicdi denoted 
his Thfeti/ifhoj powerf'^ The ritual lamentation of the 
(livine sisters, Isis and Xephthys, for Osiris, referred to 
iii a previous section,^ is found in the temple remains of 
the island of Phiiae expressly connected with the repre- 
sentation of Osiris in the form of a crucifix, the God’s head 
standing on the top of a four-barred Kilometer, faced by 

^ It is still so used In Italy. See Payne Knight’s Stjinholieal Lan(jua(jc^ as 
before cited, p. 80. 

~ Bee above, Chmt and Kmlina^ Beet, xxi.; and for the universal vogue of 
the symbol see Goblet D’Alviella’s Migration of Sgmhoh\ 

•' Id. p. 81. For early Etruscan samples of the cross and rosary see 
Moncfaucon, Auiiq. Iliyliq. SuppL Iii. 77. 

Bee Dulaure, Cnltes Dijferens^. 

Cox, Mgtholofnj, p. Above, p. 328. 
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the iiioiiriiing female figures. Here, too, he represents the 
Trinity, combining the attributes of Phtah-Sokari-Osiris.^ 
There need then be no perplexity for rationalist students 
in regard to the text in Eevelation (xi, 8) about '' the great 
city which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where 
also their [in many Greek versions our, as in our A. Y.] 
Lord was crucified.” 

Yet agaiuj the common representation of the Hermae 
(figures or emblems of Hermes, God of boundaries, serving 
as landmarks), in the form of a cross with a head for top,^ 
would connect the cross in particular with the doctrine of 
the Logos or Word, Hermes being the Logos in Greek 
theosophy long before the Christian era. Yet further, the 
recognized use of the crux anmta as the symbol of Venus, 
and the worship of it as such in her cult,^ would connect 
the emblem just as effectively with a doctrine of Love. 
In fine, throughout the civilized world, and equally in the 
uncivilized, the symbol of the cross "was found more or 
less directly associated with deity. It w^as built into the 
foundations of Egyptian temples ; it is found in mosaic, 
with a superimposed head of Neptune, making it a crucifix, 
in the ruins of a Gallo-Roman villa ; ^ it was the sign by 
•which Osiris gave eternal life to the spirits of the just ; it 
was the hammer ~ lightning) with which northern Thor 
(Thonr, thunder -- Indra) slew the serpent and restored 
the slain to life.^ Always it meant salvation, life ; often 
it meant the death of a God. 

The instance of Neptune brings us, finally, to another 
fruitful source of cross-mythology. In his eo^rlj Etruscan 
form, as Nethuns, he appears to have been a solar deity, 
standing for the risen sim.^ In any case, as a God of the 

1 See the plates in Piossellini’s Monumenti delV Egitto e della Niihia., Toni. 
3°, Tav. 23; and the description in his Monumen ti del (Pisa, 1844), 

p. 157. These wall-pietures appear to have been in a peculiarly sacred and 
secret chamber. See also Kenrick^s^lJici^n^ under the Pharaohs^ 1850, 

i. 415. 

See the figures in Montfaucon, art. Mercure. 

Payne Knight, p, 30, citing Proclus, Parcqdir, Ptolem. lii, p. 97. 

^ Baring- doiild, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages^ p. 344. 

It is worth noting that the serpent itself symboli^ses the lightning which 
slays it. Strabo, xvi, c. ii. § 7- ' , ■ 

I. Taylor, Etrusean liesearches, 1874, p. 1S9. 
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iiuderworkl, rnliBg the sea, but meddling \vith the affairs 
of the earthd he would figure on a cross as representing 
his divided or overlapping power. But most clearly does 
the cosmological significance of the cross appear in the 
astronomical representation of the Lamb or Ram of the 
zodiac, which is actually that of a quasi-crucifixion of the 
animaP by the crossing lines of the equinoctial arcs. 
Astronomically speaking, the back of the zodiacal sign 
Aries is about ten degrees in length, and the equinoctial 
eolure, or intersecting line, wmirld pass through it at one 
part or another during seven centuries.’^ Here, then, was 
the Laml) on the Cross in astronomy, and by consequence 
in tlie religious mysteries. Melito of Sardis, arguing that 
the Lord was a lamb, like the ram which Abraham saw 
caught in tlie hush/' explains that the bush represented 
the cross. And the killing of the Lamb at the foot of 
the Sacred Tree, above referred to, "was doubtless a symbolic 
sacrifice of zodiacal bearing, as was the earlier slaying of 
the Bull l)y Mithra. The entrance of the sun into Aries,, 
too, was for the ancients the Birthday of the World p and 
Aries was thus the chief of the signs, all of which were 
in their turn identified with the Sun-God.^’ The further 
significance of the Lamb as symbolizing purity is likewise 
apparent in Pagan cults before Christianity.'^ While 
Hermes, who as Kru^phoroH, the Eani-l)earer, supplied the 
art-type for the Good Shepherd, had no special rei)iite for 
purity, Apollo, who also was named Xomim, the pastoral,, 
and lamb-haired, or lamh-fleeced,^ is repeatedly 

specified 1)y Pindar (despite the countervailing legends) 

Cp. Catullus, xxxi. B. . 

“ vSee the hgure in Brown’s etl. of Aratos. 

■' Wliiston’s Ctmfntation of Sir Isaac Neicton''s ChrouoIo(iff, 

Fragment v. 

Maerobiiis, In Somniuni Seipionis^ i. 21. 

Saiurnalki, i. 21. In the Egyptian slaying of the ram for Ammon, the 
slain ram was mourned for and laid on the image of the G-od, and another 
image of the Bun-God brought to it (Herodotus, ii. 42). 

‘ By a process of inversion, the grown ram seems to have signified, when 
.sacrificed, the idea of lust. In Persian mythology, a ram helx>s to lead the 
first^ man and woman into sexuality and sin, and is the first animal they 
.sacrifice (Bpiegel, Eramsche AUerthimskunde^ i, 511-2). 

^ ^Satunud'itii L n* ■, : 
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as the «7 to9 6e6i, “the chaste God ’V and the Greek 
hai/ium,^ chaste, would certainty be coupled with the Latin 
lamb, throughout the E,oman Empire.^ In Apollo’s 
own temple of Larissa the oracle was given out by a 
lu-iestess, who once a month tasted by night of the blood of 
a sacrificed lamb, and became possessed by the God.^ Here 
we have one more precedent for the Christian sacrament. 
But a ritual lament for a slain lamb is further pointed to 
by the Song of “ Linus,” a name apparently given by 
misunderstanding on the part of the Greeks” to Adonis or 
some other Syrian God, who was fabled to have grown up 
“among the lambs” and been slain by wild dogs, and 
who probably figured the destruction of the fresh spring 
by the summer heat.® And though the Jewish Passover, 
with its sacrificed lamb, had a different pretext, that too 
has clearly an astronomical basis, its date being determined 
by certain relations of sun and moon. Ancient mythology 
is* a shoreless sea of dreams, of which we can only say that 
in their strange way they too must represent the w’orking 
of constant psychological lawy if we could but catch and 
follow the clues. 

To sum up, then : the story of the crucifixion, firstly, maij 
rest on the remote datum of an actual crucifixion of Jesus 
Ben Pandira, the probable Jesus of Paul, dead long before, 
and represented by no preserved biography or teachings 
whatever. But had this .Jesus realty been only “ hanged 
on a tree,” the factors of a crucifixion myth were strong 
enough to turn the hanging into a crucifixion. 

Secondly, whether or not Jesus Ben Pandira was actually 
crucified, it was the mythic significance of crucifi.xion that 
made the early fortune of the cult, with the aid of the 

1 Olymp. YU. 106; PytJh ix. 102; ^schylus, SvppUanU, 222; Plufcareh, 
T>e FA, c. 20 ; De Exilio, e. 17. The same adjective was applied to Adonis, 
Dionysos, Persephoncty and Hephaistos in the Orphic hymns. 

In modem Greek the aspirates are not sounded. 

Thus the Greek dyi'o? (a tall tree like the willow) is the Latin agnm 
It was with rods of this tree, by the way, that the scapegoat slave was 
beaten at Chaeronea, as described by Plutarch, who officiated once as chief 
magistrate (Conrlinal Questions, vi. 8). ■ 

^ Pausanlas, ii. 24. 

Preller, Grieclu Myth. i. 360. 

^ K,. 0. Muller, Lit. of Anc. Greece, Lewis’ trans. 1847, p. 18. 
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mylilic significance of the name Jesus or- Jesehii — Joshua, 
the ancient Sim»6od. 

Thirdly, the ^Yhole apparatus of the Gospel crucifixion is 
pure myth. The Last Supper, the Passion, the Betrayal, 
the Denial, the Trial, the false witnesses, Pilate's wife’s 
dream, Pilate’s repudiation of responsibility, the substitu- 
tion of Barahbas, the crown of thorns, the gall and vinegar, 
the carrying of the cross, the mocking inscription, the talk 
of the two thieves, the God, my God, why hast, thou 
forsaken me?” fa quotation from Psalm xxii. 1), the It is 
finished ’’—all these details are as truly mythical as the 
rending of tlie temple veil, the preternatural darkness, the 
rising of tlie saints from their graves, and the rising of the 
Crucified One from the rock tomb. The non-iuiraculoiis 
items are historically as imfoimded as the miraculous. All 
alike are late accretions, probably dramatic ; and to take 
them as history is no more reasona])ie than to see history 
in the IkiecJne of Euripides, 


25. The Seamless Ttnuc, 


The account in the fourtli Gospel of the parting of the 
God\s gjinnents among the soldiers is a good instance in 
little of the process of myth-making. In the synoptics 
it is simply stated tliat the soldiers cast lots for the 
garments, such being doubtless the practice at execu- 
tions ; the '‘prophecy ” in the Psalms (xxii. IS) being as 
a matter of course kept in mind, though not cited. But 
in the fourth Gospel a late hand has wrought up the 
narrative with singular infelicitj", describing the Pioman 
soldiers as piously agreeing among themselves to fulfil the 
Jewish prophecy by abstaining from rending the LorcTs 
chiton, or inner garment, which w^as “without seam, woven 
from the top throughout,” at the same time dividing the 
other garments into “four parts, to every soldier a part.” 
In order to lay stress' on ■ the seamless ^ eharactei: of the ' 
tunic, resort is had to . the absurdity of suggesting that 
the natural procedure of the soldiers wdth such a tunic 
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would 1)6 to cut it up, thereby making it worthless. 
Absolute myth is set forth with the cireumsta.utiaHty of 
an eye-witness, very likely on the strength of a dramatic 

representation* 

Like the water-wine miracle, equall}' special to the fourth 
Gospel, the myth of the seamless robe is specifically Pagan. 
In Sparta, says Pausanias concerning his own day, every 
year the ^vomen weave a rhitou for Apollo at Amych-e ; and 
they call the place where they weave it Chi ton So at 
Elis every fifth year sixteen matrons wove a pfplos or 
shawl for H(h‘e, a special place being appointed for the 
work in this ease also.^ The function was rated high, and 
in some cults the robe had a mystic as well as sacred 
significance. IVhether or not this significance was stressed 
in later Greece, it has entirely disappeared in the Christian 
myth, where the story of the seamless chiton has no point 
whatever. 

The mystic meaning, however, is obvious enough. As 
Plutarch tells, the robe of the solar Osiris, unlike that of 
Isis, is one, whole, and indivisible, that robe being the 
universal light ; whereas the light of the moon is variable 
and checpiered, and the robe of Isis is accordingly so made ; 
both robes being actually so represented in the mysteries’'^- 
and in the monuments.^ But the two symbols blend. 
The solar child Cyrus, like the young Joseph, is clothed 
in coat of many colours.”^ In the Magian system, 
again, “ Ahura Mazda, together with Mithra, Rashnu, and 
Spenta Armaita, puts on a garment decked with stars, and 
made by God in such a way that nohod y can see the ends of 
its parfsC^ So in the Orphic and other m3^steries the Sun- 
God’s rol)e is a purple peplos — like that put on Jesus l),y 
the mocking soldiery'^ — with a fawnskin added to symbolize 
the dappled night-sk}% and a golden cincture to mark the 


i B. iii. c. li). Id. V. 16; vi. 24, end. 

•' On Ld.-^ and c. 78. Cp. lamblichus, De J\Jijnteriiii, i. 9, 19 ; vii, 

c. 

Bilhr, Synd)oUk den monaUchen Cultus^ i. 818. ' 

''■* Heroflotus, i. 111. 

Haug, dJanay-'i on the FarsiSj p. 207. 
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tsiiii's path/ Pan,' yet again, wears a cleersldn o! many 
eolours to represent the all”; and for Clement of 
Alexandria tlie robe of the higli-priest is the sym])ol of 
the world of sense. Nearly every God has his typic 
garment. Dionysos, the God of the Night-Sun, tvears 
tlie dappled deerskin as being an image of the starlight 
in which he is clothed Attis is crowned by Cybele 
with a starry cap;'^ and Sosipolis, the guardian God of 
Elis, is tigiired as a hoy in a many-coloured cloak covered 
witli.;stars.^ -■ 

It is probable that in the early Christian dramatic 
mystery most of the details of the symbolic vestures of 
the other cults were reproduced in the garments divided 
into “ four parts and not unlikely that the whole pro- 
cedure of the gorgeous apparel ” was copied in the first 
instcinee from one of the mimic cults already described. 
But a myth Christianized was a myth materialized ; and 
the seamless tunic has for the Christian world become 
a meaningless particular, like the many-coioiired coat of 
fJoseph. 


§ 26 . The Burial and Eesnrrevtion, 


Such nan*atives as those of the rock-burial and resurrec- 
tion of the Baviour-God in the Gospels are beyond all 
reasonable doubt simple developments of those mourning 
rituals which we have seen to be in use in so many ancient 
systems. The lost Persephone was mourned for forty 
nights : the lost Attis and Adonis were sought for with 
lamentation, followed by rejoicing, when they were cere- 
monially found ; the body of the slain (3siris was searched 
for with lamentation ; and the prepared image, when found, 
seems to have been further mourned over and then rejoiced 
over.^ Whatever may have been the order of the ceremony, 

Maerobiiis, Sat. i. 18 , end.. Cp. Clem. Ales. Siromata. vi. 3, citing 
Pnereeydes, 

Clement, Stromata, v, 6. ^ Diodorus Siculus, i. II. 

^ .Tulian, In 3Iatre}ii J}eonim, cc. 3, 6 . ® Pausanias, vi. 36. 

«-■* Pirmieus, De Errore, c. 2 ; Juvenal, viii. 29. In Plutarch’s version of 
.i.he myth, Isis loses the body after finding it. 
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it is certain that the bmying of an image of the slain God 
was a regular part of it. And above all in the cult of 
Mithra is the basis of the Gospel legend apparent. There 
the stone image of the “ God from the rock ” was laid on a 
bier, was mourned for, "was placed in his rock tomb in 
the sacred cave, was witlidra\Yn from that tomb, and was 
liturgically rejoiced overd The early Christians wdio 
adopted the Mithraists’ Lord’s supper, adopted at the 
same time their resiUTection mystery; and the Church 
finally made an explanatory legend out of the ritual, just 
as the Pagans did in myths innumerable. The later 
autlioriixed myth of the Descent into HelP is only a develop- 
ment or variation of the Go^’s death and burial, and was 
alreadj’ especially familiar in the mysteiues of Dionysos, 
fidio descended to Hades to bring back his mother Semele 
and carry her to heaven;’^ and in the worship of Attis, 
whose Flight,” ‘'Concealment,” “Vanishing,” and 
■‘Descent into the Cave” are all specified by Julian^ 
as part of the mysteries of the Vernal Equinox. The 
only wonder is that, seeing the Athenians celebrated the 
mysteries of Dmneter twice a year, the Lesser mysteries 
at the vernal equinox and the Greater at the autumnal,^' 
the Christist system did not adapt both, as the Attis 


1 Firmiciis, l)e Ernive, xxiii. (xxii, ed. Halm). Mr. Frazer remarks (Golden 
Boufdi, L 297, n., 298, n,) that the ceremony here described by Firmiciis fnoete 
quadam aimitlacninh in lectica supinum ponitiu\ et nitmei'os diqestis Jletihm 
plfingltur , , . .Idoliun f^ejyelh, Idoluni plangitu)% etc.) “may very well be the 
mourning- and funeral rites of Attis, to which he had more briefly referred in 
c. 3.” But he had also referred to the funeral rites of Osiris (again mentioned 
In c. 27) ; he had repeatedly referred to Mithraism; and he speaks of the 
funeral rites of Attis, Mr. Frazer thinks, in e. 27. The details there are 
different. And in c. 23 (22) there are details which seem to me to point 
cleffriitely to Mithra and not to Attis. The id ohm here is of stone (tu jacentia 
lapidh memhm compo}(is, tu insemihile corrigis m,xum) ; whereas in the Attis 
cult the image was wooden (c, 27) like that of Osiris. He describes too a 
Xjroeess of anointing, and breaks out, Hahet &rgo Biaholus ChristoB suos — a 
phrase more applicable to Mithra than to Attis. Nor is there any reference 
in the context to the Attisian x)ractice of castration, discussed in c. 4, or to 
the princii)le of vegetation, discussed in o. 3. Apart from the special 
symbolisms, doubtless, the religious comfort given was much the same in the 
different cults, 

- See above, Chmt and Krishna, See. xvi. 

*’ Pausanias, ii. 31, 37 ; A^joilodorus, iii, 5, '3. . 

1)1 JOeorum Mntrcw, 5, 6 . Cp. MacroMus, Sat, i. 21. 

J Julian, last clt. c. S. ' , , ■ 
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worshippers seem to have done. That it did not do so 
is doubtless due to the greater vogue (despite the name 
Lesser of the vernal celebration. 

That the contradictory Christian details as to the manner 
of the finding of the slain God’s body are to be explained- 
by the natural variations of their special m3'Stery-dramai 
v>’e have already seen. The Maries ” in particular belong^ 
to the Judaic environment. Such circumstantialities givd 
an air of reality to the story so long as their discrepaneief=| 
are ignored. But when all the phenomena are alike taken 
into account, the solution supplied by comparative mytho-! 
logy is found to meet every aspect of the problem. 

§ 27. The Banquet of Seven, 




In a chapter which is obviously a late appendix to thef 
fourth gospel (xxi.) we have one more addition to th^ 
resurrection myth of the sjmoptics. The risen Goa 
appears to seven of his disciples by the sea of Tiberias, 
and after helping them to a great haul of fish, causes thepi 
to partake of a meal of fish and bread, he himself i^ot 
being represented as eating. In Mark and Luke have 
two different stories. Mark gives us a manifestatioii to 
the eleven as they sat at meat and Luke gives ^he 
story of the*' two of them ”011 the way to Emmaus,|to 
whom the God gives bread, followed his appearance j to 
the eleven,” on which occasion he himself eats broiled 
fish. The narrative in Mark is in the admittedly late 
.appendix (xvi. 9-20) ; and that in Luke also may confi- 
dently be pronounced a late compilation, in vw of its 
giving details which the other gospels lack. The iinhis- 
torical character of the whole set of stories is too obvious 
to need enforcement ; but it seems possible to throw 
greater light on their origination than has yet been done. 
In all, we have stress laid , on the act of eating, either by 
the God or those to whom lie ministers ; and in a religions 
ceremonial of eating we may look to find the origin of the 
various myths. 
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As regards the of seven, the cue lies to hand in 

the Mithraic Catacomb remains- The banq[uet of the 
IHl Saeenlotes^ the seven holy priests, there repre- 
sented as part of the syncretic cult of Mithras- Sabazios, 
^Yas in all probability a feature in the cult of Dionysos, 
who also was identified with Sabazios ; and the Christian 
story is simply one more case of a myth invented to explain 
a ritual usage. The wide vogue of that is to be inferred 
from the fact that a set of seven priests figures repeatedly 
i]i the Yeda ; and that a group of seven rulers of sacrificial 
feasts existed in Pagan Eoine.^ The materials of the 
banquet in the Catacomb painting are noteworthy. There 
is a pasty, a hare, a fish, an object which the Abbe Garueci 
calls a goose, but which is smaller than the hare, and 
might as well be a lobster; and eight cakes or muffins, 
red in colour, each marked with a cross and four dots or 
imnetures — exactly the cross and four wounds ” of the 
Cdiristian myth, represented on the solar clisc.^ In the 
Christian story we have simply bread and fish, as befitted 
a poor and struggling cultus and the circumstances of the 
Jesuist legend ; but it is significant that in the supposed 
Christian Catacomb paintings which represent a banquet 
of seven — and which orthodoxy supposes to represent the 
episode in the fourth Gospel, without a word of regard to 
the admittedly Mithraic remains — there are commonly 
eight hashetHful of bread. This number is view’ed by the 
Catholics as indicating that the early Christians aimed at 
a symbolical truth, and to that end deliberately disregarded 
literal accuracy ; not a word being said, again, of the 
eight cakes or cross-buns on the table of the Septeai PH 
Saeenlotes.^ It is a curious circumstance that in one of 


^ See above, Christ and Krishna, p. 238, and refs. Gp. GariTcei, 
Mystiires du Sifncretisme Phrygien^ 1854. The Persian monarcliy, being held 
theocratic, had seven high officials answering to the seven Amshaspands 
(Bahr, I. 12) ; and the same idea would in all probability influence the 

secret cult. 

- Thus the ‘‘hot-eross-bun is a Pagan emblem. 

Nortlieote and Brownlow’s ed. of Boma Sotteranea, 1870, ii. 67-71. I 
erred in stating, formerly (Christ and Krishna, ed. 1889, p. 87), that the 
figures in the quasi-Christian picture (PL xvii.) wore Mithraic caps. They 
are bareheaded in the sample given ; and in Garueci’s Mithraic picture only 
three of the seven wear caps. 
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these Christian ” catacomb , 23ictures the seven figures are 
nude. AYe may surmise that a 2 }icture iii which one of 
the seven was clothed would suffice to motive the odd 
statement ^Jolm xxi. 7) that Peter, j)revioiisly naked, 
drew a garment about him when he was about to 2 )lunge 
into the sea. The frequency of the subject, as comi^ared 
with the ostensibly much more important Supper of the 
Twelve; is a sufficient proof that it rested on some broader 
and older basis than the solitary narrative of the fourth 

oGospeh',,,' , ..C':,/',:". ■Y'v' 'CCY 

Whether the story of the meeting with the eleven does 
not rest on some similar ancient ceremonial, and whether 
the myth of the meeting on the w^ay to Emniaus is not 
in turn leased on some concrete fact in ancient art or 
hierology, we cannot at ];)resent f)retend to decide. Two 
things only have to be borne in mind in that connection. 
Tlie story of the treachery of Judas, as we have seen, is 
as mythical as any of the details we have been considering ; 
and just as the number Twelve is a factitious arrangement, 
so may the number eleven have been determined by some 
outside fact, and the betrayal story have been framed in 
consequence. As our knowledge stands, however, the 
2 )robable solution seems to be that the banquet of the 
eleven is a late invention, which sought to supersede or 
outweigh the Banquet of Seven, of which the Pagan origin 
and vogue were notorious, by a story more in harmony with 
the established Christian tradition. On that view, the 
Banquet of Seven, mythic in itself, is the occasion of the 
other myth. 

§ 28. The Ascension. 

Of ail the Christian miracles, this is 2)erliai3s the most 
obviously a fable born of ignorance. Only in a world living 
under the primitive delusion of a flat earth and a solid 
overarching firmament could such a fable have been framed ; 
and it is a standing proof of the moral frailty of the religious 
intelligence that such a tale is still allowed to perplex and 
delude the simple. Orthodoxy may however be a little 



more ready to consent to its disaiopearance when the mass 
of Christians realize that it is one more of the standing- 
mytlis of Paganism. Even as Enoch and Elijah, mythic 
liguves both, ascend to heaven in the Old Testament, so 
does demigod after demigod ascend to Godhood in the 
heathen world. Krishna thus mounts through the firma- 
ment of Indra.^ At Byblos, after the annual mourning 
over the dead Adonis, he was believed to rise on the. second 
day and mount to heaven in the presence of his wor- 
shippers.'^ Herakles in turn rises to heaven and immortality 
from the funeral-pyre which in his case rounds the solar 
1113^11,® the suggestion coming from the sjreetaele of the 
litten clouds of sunset. So Dion3'sos in one account 
ascends to heaven with his consort Ariadne,^ in others with 
his mother Semele f which latter myth is supplied, in the 
Christian system, only after the Gospel-making period, by 
the doctrine and the festival of the Assumption of the 
Yirgiu Mary. Such beliefs were in the ordinary way of 
opinion in an age in which it was quite worth while to go 
through the procedure of letting loose an eagle from the 
funeral pyre of each deceased emperor by way of demon- 
strating las ascent to heaven. 

True, there were many scoffers ; and it lies on the face 
of the Gospels, especially of the fourth, that the Gospel- 
makers relied for credence much more on their elaborated 
circumstantial stories of the risen God’s reappearances than 
on that of his ascension, which in the synoptics is barely 
alleged, and which in the fourth Gospel is not asserted at 
all. But Christianity rose, in an atmosphere of thickening 
sirperstitioii, with the decline of ancient knowledge and 
civilization; and the ascension myth, once set up for 
modern Chistendom, is thus far no more expungible by 
the science of Copernicus and Newton than w'ere the pell- 
mell of Pagan myths by the better knowledge of antiquity. 
Ahsit omen. 

Be the event what it may, the general truth is such as 

J .Ibove, p. 14.5. '•* Lucian, De Dea Syria, e. 6. Cp. Frazer, i. 280. 

Cp. Eobertson Smith, lielUjmi of the Semites^ pp. S73, 469. 

^ Lactantias, l>h\ Inat. i. 10. Befs. above, p. 250. 
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Myths of Docteine, 


1. The Je^^uine Discourses in GeneraL 


CoYimG, finally, to the teachings as distinct from the 
actions attributed to the Gospel Jesus, we shall do well 
first to recall as closely as may be the tenor and cast 
of the Jesniiie discourses, and to try to imagine their being 
delivered in antiquity to groups or crowds of Syrian peasants 
in the fashion the Gospels describe. It is surprising ho^v 
little misgiving has been shown on this point even by critical 
students. Dr, Edwin Hatch, the one English ecclesiastic 
of recent yeai-KS who has shown any original insight into 
the problems of Christian origins, remarks concerning the 
obvious transition from the Sermon on the Mount to the 
Nicene Creed that “ The one belongs to a world of Syrian 
peasants; the other to a world of Greek philosophers.'’^' 
Is this really a just judgment? Is there any more of the 
spirit and speech of the peasant in the Sermon " than in 
the Creed? Certainlj" they differ wddely enough. The 
first comes from moralists, the second from pragmatic 
theologians, combining old theosophy with new. But is 
the former any more on the plane of Syrian peasants than 
the other ? 

With the “Sermon on the Mount" in particular- 
pronounced by Baiir^ to be undoubtedly, with the parables 
ribout the kingdom of God, the most genuine and original 


i Hlbbert Lectures on The hijhience of Greek Ideas and Usages on the 
Chnstian Church, 1890, heginning. 

- Das Christ e.nthim inuJ die christliche Kirche.der drei ersten lahrhunderte, 
1853, p. 34. lienan, on the other hand, recognizes that the maxims of the 
Sermon had long been “ the current money of the synagogues.’* Vie de Jesus, 
pret de la 13e edit, p. xvili. Cp. ch. v. p. 83, 
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eleinents''of the Jesuine teaching preserved to us — we shall 
deal in detail beloAV, showing that it was never' a Sermon, 
and that the Mount is Just that of the old God-and-Mountain 
myth over again. But the reader is requested first of all 
to put to himself in reverie the question wdiether that 
cento of crystallized ethical maxims and cryptic sayings 
was the kind of discourse that would be acclaimed by 
Syrian or any other illiterate peasants in an}^ age. It 
is true that a number of the maxims in the Sermon are 
as such much fitter for popular instruction than many 
of the mystic parables — to say nothing of ,^the impossible 
discourses of the fourth Gospel. But it is with the total 
Sermon as a possible discourse delivered extempore to a 
multitude that we are concerned. The sermons even of 
educated and thoughtful preachers to educated and com- 
paratively thoughtful audiences in our own day fall far 
short of the Gospel discourse in brevity and obscurity 
of phrase and condensation of propositions — as they had 
need. Contrasting them with the Sermon on the Mount, 
men in any age might well say that Jesus preached as 
never man preached. But is not this comment the 
unwitting confutation of the claim that this unexampled 
preaching really took place, to the satisfaction of multi- 
tudes of Syrian j)easants ? Will any man to-day under- 
take to enthral any audience, Sjuian or other, to whom 
the matter is new, by repeating the Gospel compilation 
of texts as it stands? 

The same question forces itself in face of such an 
utterance as the passage Matt. xi. 25-30, which begins : 

At that season 3 esns arisiim^ed and said, I thank thee, 0 
Father, Lord of Heaven and earth,” and ends, '' For my 
yoke is easy = gentle, beneficent) and my burden 

is light.” Such an allocution has not even the semblance 
of a historical utterance by a teacher. It begins with a 
prayer to God, and passes without any attempt at Juncture 
into a general address, including the formula, Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 

rest. Take my yoke upon you ” What was the yoke, 

and what was the rest ? What effect could such an address 
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have upon an audience '? There is no preceding explanatory 
talk, no specification even of a way of life as constituting 
the '‘yoke/’ We are dealing with an utterance put in 
the mouth of a God, as such, without even an account of 
eirciimstances. As history, the statement is simply unin- 
telligi])le ; it can seem otherwise only to those who habitu- 
ally think of Jesus as a supernatural figure. 

Considered as a myth, on the other hand, the passage 
explains itself at Qiice. It is an utterance of the God in 
the mystery-drama. In the Bacchce of Euripides the 
Chorus sings : “ Coming from the Asian lands, having- 
left the sacred Tmoliis, I dance in honour of Bromius, 
a pleasant lahoiir and a toil easily borne, honouring the God 
Bacchus.”^ In the mysteries of Mithra, again, the priest 
recited the formula : “ Be of good courage, Mystic : ye have 
been instructed of the God : and ye shall have salvation 
from ,yoiir sorrows.”^ Similarly, in the mysteries of Isis,^ 
the Goddess, first announcing her powers and titles as 
Jesus announces that “ all things have been delivered unto 
me of my Father,” proceeded with phrases of reassurance 
and comfort: “I come compassionate of your woes: I 
come, helpful and propitious. Cease from tears and make 
an end of lamentations ; put away despair : now doth my 
providence cause to shine the salutaiy day.” The believer 
is told to “ fear not that the way is hard ” ; the priest 
exhorts him to wear a joyous countenance, in keeping with 
his white robe, and to bear willingly the “yoke” of his 
new ministry, enjoying the fruit of his new “ liberty ” — a 
liberty dependent on a new strictness of life. By such 
paraJlels, the speech of Jesus, inexplicable as it stands in 
the Gospel, is at once elucidated : it is the dramatic 
language of the God in the mystery-play, transferred at 
haphazard to the Gospel as something said by the Messiah 
in life, apropos of nothing. 


Bacehee^ 64-66. 

“ Firmiciis, De Errore, xxiii. Cp. Damascius, cited by Frazer, i. 298, note, 
^ Apnieius t'2Ietamorj)hoses, L x.) thus makes Isis address the praying 
Lucius. The language is evidently imitative of that used in the mysteries of 
initiation, which follow in the tale. 
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father which is in Heaven.” These are not^tk --S/; 

an actual teacher: they are formulas put ir 
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have tiie story o! the warning to the scribe who proposed 
to become a disciple : '' Foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests ; but the Son of Man Hath not where to 
lay his head/'^ A 113 ’ wandering Judaic teacher, clearly, 
N««»««^.might have said this, since any such might call himself 
'' the Son of Man.” But that the saying, if traditional, is 
merely a tradition about somebody,” becomes fairly clear 
when we note that the episode ends there. The saying is 
fortuitous: it is flatly opposed to others of ‘‘the Gospel 
Jesus,” who immediately afterwm*ds figures as explaining 
why his disciples do not fast, and as avowdng that he has 
come “eating and drinking”: it is, in effect, a pragmatic 
fiction, framed either to show that the Messiah exj^ected to 
suffer, or to countervail new^ doctrines wdiich made him 
anti-ascetic.^ In Luke (ix. 59) the utterance is follow-ed by 
the story of his saying “ unto another, Follow me,” and of 
the other asking for leave to bury his father. In Matthew 
that story is introduced by the phrase, “ And mother of his 
diHtoples said unto Him,” the scribe in this case being 
; implicitly styled a disciple. But the latter story in both 
forms is a pragmatic variant on that in the myth of Elijah 
and Elisha,'^ where Elisha gets the leave which Jesus 
refuses. We are not dealing wdth biography at all.^ In 
neither case is aught said of the effect of the saying on the 
“disciple.” 

^ Thus the stories of Jesus explaining why his disciples do 
}iot fast/^' and why he comes eating and drinking,® are 
jigraigiied in advance. If these be biographical, the 
IPjWdous story of professed hardship is not. But since 
previous story is myth, may not tliese be biographical ? 
tiie3 second, indeed, might very w^ell be true of a non- 
teacher, twitting his censurers. But with what 
elements in the Gospels does this story conceivably 

viil. 20. 

That there was an anti-ascetic school in Jewry is clear from the number 
^ issages in praise of wine-drinking in the Talmud. See them collected 
.ershon, Gsne.'ifi^ u'lth a Talmudic Commentan/, Eng. tr. pp. 229-232. 

5 Kings xix. 20. 

AThe faciilty of transfer of a tale from one person to another is a mark 
liueiiB myth.” Dr. Gardner, as cited, p. 112. 
initialatt. lx. 15. « Matt. xi. 19. 
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coalesce? With any of the various doctrines of the 
luTigdom of heaven ? With the narrow Judaic Slessianism 
■which framed one Messianic discourse excluding Gentiles 
and Samaritans, and another promising that the twelve 
should sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes? 
We are not entitled to say that witl'i this last frame of 
mind it could not consist ; but we are entitled to say that 
a teacher with these for his central doctrines answers only 
to a fragment of the total tradition, and is not at all the 
accepted Jesus of modern imagination. And when at least 
foiir-fiiths of the Gospel teachings collapse into myth on 
Judicial scrutiny, how shall we rationally found on a 
residuum that merely evades our primaiy tests? In the 
lore of Paul there is not even that residuum. That is to 
say, there was in Paiirs time a Jesiiism which had a 
crucified Jesus, but Jesuine teaching ; not even that of 
the kingdom,” 

And this eleiichus is fatal to the biographical pretensions 
of even the best Gospel teachings. Some of these are at 
once proved late by the simple test of comparison of MSS. 
J)r. Farrar, finding that the saying, "‘For the Son of Man 
came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,’Ai?f^ 
absent from the four earliest codices, exclaims that ‘'this 
glorious utterance ” is “ omitted ” by the copyists. “ There 
were scribes so ignorant, and so steejied in the Elijah- 
spirit of persecution, as to regard it as dangerous.”^ Mr. 

J. Estlin Carpenter justly comments that “ this charge 
seems to be really without foundation. Tlie evidence 
points to gradual accretion rather than to intentional 
omission.”^ But the critical j)rocess must go further than 
it has been carried by the school of Mr. Carpenter, who 
chronically fall back on assumptions as to the genuineness 
of other Jesuine utterances, and quite unwarrantably salve 
the fourth Gospel as giving interpretation a of tlie Master’s 
thought”^ 

A scientific criticism must set aside all such obviously 
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arbitrary compromises ; aud it must ex^Messly refuse to let 
the attractiveness of any doctrine in the Gospels certify its 
genuineness. Jesus at one point is made to insist that 
every jot and tittle of the Mosaic law must be accomplished^ 
and at another to lebiit Sabbatarianism. Paul knows of 
neither teaching. Shall we then say that the second comes 
from the Jesus we irish to believe in, merety because we 
like it ? Or shall we say this of the humanitarian teaching : 

Inasmuch as ye have clone it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me ” ? It is impossible : that 
particular teaching is m^dhical to the core, being put in the 
mouth of the God as such, not of any actual teacher. We 
may, if w^e are determined to be arbitrary, proceed to say 
that the man who irrof£ that myth had in him the high 
C|uality men used to ascribe to Jesus ; and profess to make 
shift witli an idealisation of him. But the teaching in 
question is a palpable adaptation from the ancient ritual of 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead, wdiere the soul at the bar 
- of judgment pleads : ''I have given bread to him that was 
hungry, water to him that was thirsty, clothes to the naked, 
and shelter to the wanderer.”^ Thus are we carried back 
to the humanism of ancient polytheists, the immemorial 
rituals of one of the oldest civilisations. And it needed 
no supernal prophet to frame these any more than the 
Christian adaptations. lung Saneha on his monuments 
praises himself in the language of the ritual cited; and 

that very Saneha wdio refreshed the thirsty, and protected 
the oppressed, has no difficulty about punishing his 
eonf|uered enemy pitilessly. He causes the concubines of 
this enemy, the innocent victims of his vengeance, to be 
devoted to the deity. He appropriates all his enemy’s 
goods, plunders his house, and proceeds in all this on the 
maxim that he ought to do to his enemy as his enemy 
had meant to do to him.”^ Saneha,, alas, is thoroughly 
historical. Christendom still duly produces its generations 

- Tlele, Efpjptiaii Eeligion, p, 227. Cp. Kuenen, The JReligion of Israel^. 
Eng. tr. i. 397. / 

Tiele, as cited, 129-130. 
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of 'nioclenitely .modified Saiiehas, as regularly as its harvests ^ 
aiidy like liimj tells of its religion of love. 

If on this it be urged that, even as men are conii^ounds 
of eontradietion — even as a hundred historical teachers, from 
Plato 10 Paiskin, give internecine and irreconcilable laws 
as tJfrir gospel to men — so may it have been ^Yith a Jesus 
in the days of Pontius Pilate ; if this be urged, the answer 
is that that line of" reasoning evades alike the documentary 
and the psychological problem. The contradictions of the 
Gospel teacliing are not as the incidental self-contradictions 
of Hegel and Kant and Comte and Arnold and Ruskin : 
they areas the oppugnant doctrines of these and many more 
varying men intertwined with each other : they belong to 
elasliiiig sects, to changing generations, to a hundred 
hands ; they occur in documents which are visibly wrought 
of shreds and patches ; they are inextricably bound up with 
myths '\gross as a mountain, open, palpable”; and all the 
while they are faced hj the eternal veto of the silence of 
Paul, who knows not a word of Jesuine teaching, and to 
whom even the later interpolators attribute at most a 
knowledge of the Dominical ritual of the Eucharist, itself 
pure mytli. 

Affrr Paul, there may hypothetically have been, say, 
three Jesuses who taught and figured as Messiahs — a 
second Jesus without cognomen, a third who was a Nazarite, 
a fourth wJio '' came eating and drinking.” But to none 
of these faraway and problematic shadow^s, passing like 
changing clouds across the remote horizon of our imagina- 
tion, can we scientifically ascribe a single saying in tlm 
Gospels, any more than w^e can scientifically credit them 
wdth raising the dead. The discourses, like the miracles, 
reveal their mythic origin to the instructed eje of reason. 
And when we fully realise what the mythopoeic faculty can 
do, we have positively no reason left for believing that any 
aspect of the composite Gospel Jesus is projected even 
remotely by any real person living the life of a wandering 
teacher. Men wdio had grafted Gentilism on a neo-Judaic 
cult of a demi-god Messiah could strike out the conception 
of a Son of Man ^‘eating and ' drinking ” as they could 
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sayings in the Cxospels, though he goes on to contemn the 
fourth Gospel en hhe, on grounds which involve the pver- 
thiw of his claim for the synoptics, whose teaching is 
so often and so profoundly inconsistent. "Where the pro- 
fessed rationalist thus outsings the pinaiis of faith, the 
devout Xewnmn, as we have seen, deliberate^ surrenders 
the claim made as historically false. The sufficient answer 
to Mill is that if nobody but one in the whole Hellenistic 
world in the first two centuries of our era was capable of 
framing the Jesiiine teachings, those teachings could not 
possil)ly have found any acceptance. His conception is the 
old liistorical chimera, a mere survival of supeniaturaiist 
concepts. It was eertaiiily not the mythic ^‘fislierinen of 
Galilee” who framed the Gospels, which did not exist in 
the time at which they are pretended to have lived ; and 
as little was it Paul, whose utter ignorance of any Jesuine 
teaching might have given Mill pause if he had been doing 
aught but voice an unreasoning prepossession, acquired 
from his environment. But in the Jiulfeo-Hellenistic 
world of the second century there was demonstrably the 
power to frame each and every doctrine in the New 
-''Testament... 

The general principles being thus reached and laid out, 
it remains to trace and anatomise, in series, some of the 
salient myths of doctrine as we have done with the myths 
of action. The forms of demonstration vary ; but the 
exhibited processes of fiction, the exposed psychology of 
error and credence in the two species, are essentially 
akin, 

§ 2. llie Preaching of John the Baptist, 

The menace to the “offspring of vipers”^ might con- 
ceivably l}e delivered (in a more paraphrased form) in 
ancient Palestine by any fanatic who expected the speedy 
corning of a conquering Messiah ; it has no relevance 
whatever to the coming of an ostensibly beneficent and 
suffering and teaching Messiah. There is therefore some 


m 
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presumption in favour of a real tradition of sueli preaching 
1)}' a man named John, and of its having been adapted l)v 
Christists to some one of their purposes. But here again 
arises the normal difficultly : Paul knows nothing of the 
Forerunner ; and again, Why should Christists who repre- 
sented Jesus as preaching forgiveness and love, desire to 
make use of such a factor ? In the lack of evidence we can 
onW surmise that the Forerunner-motive was introduced 
(a) before the Sermon on the Mount and other passages of 
a pacific tenor ; perhaps (h) in the period after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when predictions of that event were 
ascribed to Jesus. The pretended acclaiming of Jesus as 
Messiah by John is of course absolute myth. 


In connection with the miraculous healing of the 
centurioif s servant (Matt. viii. 11) Jesus is represented as 
declaring that many Gentiles shall enter into the Jewish 
kingdom of heaven, while the Children of the Kingdom 
shall be cast into i3erdition. Here, on a quite mythical 
occasion, we have a teaching possible to a revolutionary 
mahdist somewhat like John, but in no way congruous with 
the Judaic doctrine put into the mouth of Jesus in Matt. 
X. 5-6, where he tells his disciples to go only to the cities 
of Israel, expressly avoiding the Gentiles and the Samari- 
tans. It is arguable, prima facie, that either doctrine may 
1)6 the earlier, and the other a later interpolation. But on 
the view that the earlier doctrine was the universalist, we 
must conclude that a universalist cult was captured by or 
relapsed into a purely Judaic one — an extremely unlikely 
development. A narrow cult might be expanded into a 
broader ; but into a cult which began on the broad basis 
no narrow J udaists w’ould ever have entered. The whole 
Pauline literature points to the converse process ; and on 
that view the universalist doctrine is a late pro-Gentile 
fiction ; though the story of the sending of the disciples 
throiigii Israel is also unhistorieal, being an item in tlie 
myth, of the Twelve Apostles. Both of the conflicting 


teachings are thus alike mythical. The early Jesiiist. 
Biovemeiifc iraa anti-6entiie and anti- Samaritan : but the 
story of the Messiah preavhUiff these doctrines is apologetic 
myth. And the eoiinectecl conception of a popular teacher 
avowedly sending forth disciples as sheep in the midst 
of wolves/' and predicting wholesale massacre for his 
followers, is myth pure and simple : the creation of the 
later age in which destructive persecution had actually 
]}€en suffered ; the process being psychologically akin to 
that which produces myths to explain ritual. After the 
Alaster was held to have been put to death, the doctrine 
that “ it is enough for the disciple to be as his master was 
an obvious comment when the followers in turn suffered 
violence ; and to put the doctrine into the Master’s mouth 
was ill the normal way of mythopoiesis. 

^ 4. Jesufi an Mes^iiah, 

Much speculation has lieen spent on the problem, ‘Mn 
what light did Jesus regard his mission as Messiah?” and 
no solution has ever been reached wdiicli gives any common 
standing-ground for those who have abandoned the super- 
naturalist view. On that view* the Jewish Messiah’s 
function was to make a tremendous display of miraculous 
power, to be triumphantly acclaimed at Jerusalem, yet 
to fail to convert the Jews to belief in his divinity, and 
thereupon to get put to death by them for the salvation 
of mankind. Putting such irrationalism aside, men begin 
to ask whether Jesus had not some humanly-intelligible 
plan, some scheme of either social or individual reform 
for his own country, to begin with. He has thus been 
conceived as predominantly (1) a socialist, (2) an anti- 
ceremonialist, (3) a mental individualist, in the sense of 
preaching a care for the higher life as freed from economic 
concern. But none of these view^s, nor any other scheme 
of characterization, selves to explain why, starting as such 
a teacher, he should call himself the Messiah. For the 
Jews that word connoted primarily a restorer of the Jewish 
national fortunes. Later — it matters not to our present 







problem how long^ before the reign of Herod — there began 
to arise, possibly from Mazdean sources,*^ the conception of 
a. spiritual Messiah, ^Yho should secure to his followers not 
an earthly but a heavenly salvation. The question is, 
How shall we conceive any sane moral teacher as regarding 
himself in either of these lights *? 

We have seen that the Gospels swing at the will of 
their framers and interj)olators betw^een a Judaic and 
a universalist conception of salvation. On either line, 
Avherein was the Messiahship to consist? The sending 
out of the twelve disciples to Israel is myth ; are we then 
to fall back on the assumption that a real Jesus sought 
to make a popular movement among the Jews by telling 
them : The kingdom of God shall be taken from you and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof ”?^ Are 
we to be asked to believe that on the strength of such 
anti-national teacliing any man was \veleomed by the 
wdiole populace of Jerusalem with hosannahs? Or, putting 
aside both factors of the contradiction as obviously late 
pragmatic myths, shall we try to conceive of a Jesus wdio, 
without the maehineiw of Twelve Apostles, circulated simply 
the doctrine of a speedy end of the world, in which he 
should appear in the clouds as the Son of Man---- Son of 
God? On that view we are dealing with an insane 
visionary- — a possible enough phenomenon in ancient 
Jewry, but no subject for modern admiration. And here, 
as ahvays, there faces us the tacit negation of Paul, PcmVs 
JnHHH had given MesHianic teaching. He did InctMessiani- 
ealhf die. 

There was, in fine, only one sense in wdiich any sane 
Jew of the period could regard himself as the Messiah, and 
that W'as as a national leader against the Eoman rule. A 
series of such Messiahs did actually arise ; and as each of 
them would be called ‘‘the Lord’’ by his followers, it 


3 Bee Nicolai^, Des Doctrines relujiemes des 1800, ch. v., for a concise 
view of the developments. Cp. Behilrer, Hist, of the Jetchh Deople in the 
Time of Chriiit, Eng. tr. Div. ii. vol. ii. § 29, 

Cp. Gustave crEichthal, Les Evamjiles, 186S, i. 38-39, 210-218, 

Matt, xxi, 43, 
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remains a possibility that some of tlie ethical sayings of 
one or otlier of them may have got into circulation and 
mistakenly preserved in the Gospels. But the solid 
fact remains that the Gospels preserve no saying uttered 
in sucli ilessiaiiic capacitj’, tlie position forced on all the 
Gospehmakers heiiig that the slain and risen ^Messiah was 
not a political leader at all. He is represented as being 
asked wiiat the -Tews should do in the matter of tribute, and 
as returning a juggling answer, the final force of which 
is that the Roman rule should be submitted to. And the 
story of the miraculous fish with the coin in its mouth 
reveals once for all that such teachings are as mythic as 
.■the miracle itself. 

Thus the vdiole Messianic teaching of the Gospels 
exposes itself as pure myth on the most general criticism ; 
and a particular analysis only strengthens the conclusion. 
A dozen times over Jesus is represented as grounding his 
5^[essianie claim on his miracles — myth certifying myth. 
In one episode, as we have seen, he is made to repudiate 
the Davidic descent which the genealogies claim foi: him. 
Yet again, such a quasi-Messianie utterance as Matt, 
xviii. 11, ** For the Son of Man is come to save that which 
was lost,'’ is in that connection admittedly spurious, being 
absent from the oldest codices ; and the same passage in 
Luke (xix. 10) has every mark of fiction. The teacher , 
is represented as saying that he has saved Zaeelneus, when ' 
the sole rational purport of the story is that Zacclneus is 
saved by his own goodness. For the rest, the teacher’s 
Messianic assumption is again and again connected with 
teaching that is no less palpably fictitious, as the prediction 
of the fall of Jerusalem — an utterance discredited on the 
one hand as implying supernatural knowledge, and on the 
other hand as unknown to Paul. Always we come back 
to tliat dead wall of rebuttal, even if we evade the palpald.o 
falsity of the Gospel record. 

Any attempt on rational lines, then, to reach a real 
personality for the Gospel Jesus must at an early stage ’ 
give up the liypothesis that: he claimed to be Me.4iah in 
any sense whatever. That is plainly a cult-myth. What 


sympatlietic criticism wants to save . is the moral teacher ; 
and the moral teacher is not to be combined with a 
uiagistral or theurgic pretence of saving,” either on 
earth or in heaven. Every such pretence stultifies the 
function of humanly teaching men how to ’ live aright, 
tlioiigli such a pretence could conceivably be foisted by 
later devotees on a primary moral teaching really given. 
But the moral teaching in turn must be investigated upon 
its documentary merits ; for when once the presence of 
superimposed didactic myth is granted, it is obviousl^y 
illicit to deny the likelihood that the primary moral 
teaching is itself either in whole or in part mythic. 

5. ciH Vrepanufj the KuKjdom oj God. 

In the lore of tlie kingdom of God ” we have a position 
conceivably midway between an impossible profession of 
spiritual Messiahship by a teacher in his own person, and 
the simple utterance of moral exhortations or theistic moral 
philosophy. There at once arises, however, the problem 
as to what '' the kingdom of God ” really meant. In the 
Bermon on the Mount the '' kingdom of heaven ” is named 
in the first sentence, and several times afterwards, with no 
elucidation, but in the ostensible sense simply of heaven” 
— a happy and lasting dwelling-place on high. Here, then, 
and in other passages of the same order, a certain line of 
conduct is specified simply as securing happiness in a 
future state ; and the meaning attached to the Forerunner’s 
prediction, the kingdom of heaven [or of God] is at 
hand,” would seem to have been that the earthly order 
was soon to pass away. Similar^, the ''glad tidings of 
the kingdom of God ” would >seem to have meant the same 
doctrine pins the assurance of salvation to the poor (or the 
poor in spirit) ; to those who keep the law (Matt. v. 17-19) ; 
or to those wbo are peaceable and forgiving, and in general 
"do the will of 3ny Father which is in heaven.” In this 
aspect the kingdom of God is merely the heaven promised 
to the good; and any teacher may have thus supported his 
prescriptions. Such a teaching, too, might later be made 
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mouth. Oil that view the teachings themsehes 

“«'« S,l1s 'Sin 

teouKs the kingciom 

of God; butSmto them that are without all 
Le in' parables.- Putting aside for the 1“^*® 
more cryptic context, we have here of 

=ii-r-Gn from that above noted. a\bout the hn ^ 
heaven” in the former teachings there is no . 

implied mystery; and the of the 1^ 

bv the ^mie teacher is simply unintelbgib . ^ 

who found on the other, this must he set 
Bo with the parables which “liken the ^ 

to a measure of leaven, a hidden treasure, a 
a grain of mustard seed that grows into a f 'y" ; * 
reference is not to the “early heaveii, hut to 
of the new cult or to the supposed happiness acquiied by 
2ng it. Baur’s grouping of these vith ~ 
the Mount.'^ is his most singular oversight ; ^ 

of heaven in that document is simply the futuie state of 
reward, whereas the concept of the parables is, “ 
iLseh avows, subjective. It is therefore a secondary 

doctrinal development. _ _ “ Tt T bv the 

Bo, too, with the formula m Matk. xii. 2b . If 1 by Bie 
Biiirit of God east out demons, then is the kingdom of Go. 
come upon you ”; the purport is supernaturahst, and alien 
to the simple doctrine of the heavenly reward, let agmii, 
however, we have in Luke (xvii. 20 - 21 ) the remarkable 
saviuo'. in replv to a question as to the time of the advent, 
“ The^kingdom of God cometh not with observation [nc , 
“ with outward show,” “ in a visible form”], neither shall 
thev say. Lo. here ! or There ! for lo, the Kingdom of God 
, is within you.” Is tlm, then, the doctrine of the teacher 
of the Sermon oil the Mount and the kmared lore . it 
so, how is this solitary saying to be explained, as standing 
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moral teaclnngs in turn can have been the genuine 
utterances of a Jesus broadly answering to the Gospel 
narratives. 

§ 6. The Sermon on the Mount. 

In the first Gospel (v.-vii.) Jesus is represented as 
uttering, on a niountain, a short but for the most part 
highly concentrated ethical discourse, fit for use as a 
written cult-code, of a primitive sort, but extremely unfit 
for oral communication to a popular audience, who could 
not possibly get more than fragments of it by heart. In 
the third Gospel (vi.), parts of the same document, word 
for word, with, however, some marked and vital changes of 
phrase, are represented as being delivered ^‘on the |)lamd’ 
Neither mountam nor plain is named. 

The demonstration of the mythical character of both the 
discourses and the typographical details is to be reached by 
way of a decomposition of the main document into its 
component texts, which are nearly all pre-Christian. The 
Soeiete Seieutifiqne TAtthmlre Israelite a generation ago 
piiblislied a work by its perpetual secretary, M. Tlippolyte 
Rodrigues, entitled Les Oriqlnes dii Sermon de la Montatjne^^ 
showing that there is hardly an item in it which is not to 
be found in one form or another in Jeicisli literature, early 
and late, quite independently of any Christian tradition. 
A selection of the more important parallels cited by 
M. Rodrigues (with some others) to the sentences of the 
Sermon, from Hebrew literature, will suffice to show as 
much here. Let the j)assages which follo'w be compared 
with the verses iiiMatt. v.,vi., and vii. corres23ondmg to the 
num])ers : — 

V. 3. The Lord preserveth the simple: 1 was brought low and he saved 

Mysteries are revealed unto the meek The Lord is honoured of 

the lowly. Eeelesiastieiis xii. 19-20. 

He that is of a lowly spirit shall obtain honour [*' eternal glory’’ in 
the version of M. Bodrigues]. Prov. xxix, 23. 

1 Paris Michel Levy Freres, 1868. 
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Wherever there is any question ill the Bible of the greatness of 
(xodjhis love for the luimble is spoken of. Talmud, 'p. SI, 

recto. 

I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the sj)irit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones. Isa. Ivii. 15. 

4. He healeth the broken in heart, *ancl bindeth up their wounds. 
Ps. cxlvii. 5. 

5. The meek shall inherit the land, and shall delight themselves in 
the abundance of peace. Ps. xxxvii. 11. 

He giveth grace unto the lowly. Prov. iii. 34. 

0. He that walketh righteously and speaketh -nprightiy he shall 

dwell on high. Isa. xxxiii. 15. 

Thou Vv'Ut bless the righteous, 0 Lord. Ps. v. 13. (Cp. xv. 12.) 

This is the gate of the Lord ; the righteous shall enter into it. Ps. 
cxviii. 20. 

7. He that followeth after righteousness and mercy, lindeth life, 
righteousness, and honour, Prov, xxi. 21. 

8. Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? . . . . He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart. Ps. xxiv. 3, 4. 

9. Seek peace and pursue it. Ps. xxxiv. 14. 

Love peace and seek it at any price. Talmud, Hiilel,iVr/.‘c-.4/wt7/, i. 12. 

10. lieniember that it is better to be persecuted than persecutor. 
Talmud, Yoma, — Derech Eretz. 

Were the pei’secutor a Just man and the persecuted an impious, God 
would still be on the side of the persecuted, Midrashi Vayilira-llabha, 
xxvii. 11 and 12. 


Verses 18 to 21 are hardly worth comparing, though even 
their phraseology, and in particular the stress laid on 
these least commandments ” — a stress which is in flat 
denial of some of the main dogmas of the Christian religion 
— is obviously Judaic. At verse 22 we return to specific 
precepts : — 

22. He who causes his brother j)ubliely to blush shall have no part in 
the future life. Talmud, Ahoth, iii. 13. 

It were better for a man to cast himself in a furnace than to cause his 
brother to blush in public. liabbi Simeon, Ben Jochai, Talmud, Hvtn^ 
fob 19. 

He who causes his neighbour to gTOw pale in public shall have no part 
in the world to come. Eieazar of Modem, Firke^Ahoth, iii. 15. 

Thou sbalt not hate thy brother in thine heart. Lev. xix. 17. 

The stranger that sojoiirneth with you. . . .thou shalt love. . . . as thy- 
self. Lev. xix. 34. (Cp. Deut. x. 19.) 

24. Bear not hatred to thy neighbour for every wrong, and do nothing 
at all by injurious practices, Ecciesiastieus x. 6. 

Be slow to embroil thyself, and be easy to be reconciled, Tabnud, 
Plrh'-Ahoth^ ii, 10, 
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Xo whom does God pardon sins? To him who himself forgives 
irijuries. Talmud, Mefiillat foL 28. 

The friends of God are, he who does not gi'ow wroth, and he who 
(iives the example of humility. Talmud, 2\>mchim, IIB. 

Whoever is prompt to pardon, Ms sins also shall be pardoned. Talmud, 
JilegnUf, foi. 25. 

It is [a man’s] glory to pass over a transgression. Prov. xix. 11. 

[Note in contrast the ethical signiticance of Matt. v. ‘2G.] 

28. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife. Ex. xx. 17. Dent. 
V. 21. 

He who regards a woman with an impure intention has already as it 
were committed adultery. Talmud, Kallahi beginning. 

In every act it is above all the thought, the intention, which God 
inquires into, and which he will judge. Talmud, Yoma^ foL 29, a. 

29, [The doctrine is old in Judaism. Midvaah Jaleont^ Section 
Wayechi, No, IG, on Gen. v. 48, gives the story of Babbi Nathia ben 
Harras, who, teini)ted by the Devil in, the form of a beautiful woman, 
burned out his eyes with a red-hot nail. The angel B.aphael was sent to 
restore his sight, but he feared fresh temptation. Then God imomised 
that the Evil One should never tempt him again, and he consented to be 
healed.]' 

32. A wife must not be sent away save for adultery. Shammai in the 
Talmud, (rittin, p. 90. 

The altar itself sheds tears on him who repudiates his wife. Eiiezer, 
ibid. 

34. Accustom not thy mouth to swearing ; neither use thyself to the 
naming of the Holy One. Ecclus. xxiii. 9, 

Let your nay be nay. Let your yea be yea. Talmud, Baha-2Iezia ^ 
foL 49, verso. 

39. Let him give his cheek to him that smiteth him. Lam. iii. 30. 

Say not thou, I will recompense evil. Prov. xx. 22. 

Say not, I will do so to him as he hath done to me. Id, xxiv. 29. 

Thou shait not take vengeance. . . .but thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. Lev. xix. 18. 

I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off 
the hair. Isa. LG. 

Those who undergo injury without returning it, those who hear them- 
selves vilified and do not reply, who have no motive but love, who accept 
evils with joy, it is of them that the prophet speaks when he says, the 
friends of God shall shine one day as the sun in all his splendour. 
Talmud, Yonui or Yom-Kippur, p. 23, col. 1 ; Sabbath, p. 88; Gittii}, 
p. 3G. 

If thy comrade call thee ass, put on the pack-saddle. Talmud, J>aha’> 
Kauui, 27. 

42. The righteous dealeth gi’acionsly, and giveth. Ps. xxxvU, 21. 

All the day long he dealeth gi*aciously and iendeth. Id. 26. 

Thou shalt surely give him, and thine heart shall not be grieved when 
thou givest unto him. Deut. xv. 10. 

Stretch thine hand unto the poor, that thy blessing may be perfected. 
Eeelus. viii. 32, 
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44. It thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink. Prov. xxv. 21. ^ 

45. It is not the wicked we should hate, but wickedness. Talmud, 
Berachoth, p. 10, recto. 

Tliere is one event to the righteous and to the wicked. Eeeles. ix. 2, 

46-7. [See above.] 

48. Be like Crod, compassionate, merciful. Talmud, Sahhath, p. 
verso. 

Ch. vi. 1-4. As well not give as give with ostentation in public. 
Talmud, Chmjiga, fol. 5 recto. 

He who gives alms in secret is greater than Moses himself. Talmud, 
IhthaBJaihra, p, 9 verso. 

He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the Lord. Prov. xix. 17. 

Here be the eight degrees of charity ; — The first, the highest, is that of 
the man who lielp^ the poor before hi, 'i fall. The second is that of him 
who gives without knowing and without being known. The third is that 
of him who knows to whom he gives, but does not make himself known, 
etc. Maimonides, Hllchet-Matanot-Amphn, x., based on the Talmud. 

5-6. Who is it that shall not see the face of God? First, hypocrites; 
next, liars. Talmud, p. 42. 

The doctor who is not within as he is without, does not deserve the 
name of doctor. Talmud, Yoma, fol. 72. 

[The ^'Lord’s Prayer” calls for separate treatment, and 
will be dealt with in the next section, in which we shall 
offei: evidence, ^Yhich was not available to the compilers of 
the Originea du Sermon de la Montagne, that the entire 
formula was in Jewish use before the rise of the Jesuist 
movement.] 

Chapter vi. 14 follows up the prayer with a return to a 
point already put — the necessity of mutual forgiveness ; and 
here again there are close Judaic parallels. 

14-15. He that revengeth shall find vengeance from the Lord, and he 
will surely keep his sins in remembrance. Forgive thy neighbour the 
hurt that he hath done unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when 
thou prayest. One man beareth hatred against another, and doth he 
seek pardon from the Lord ? He showeth no mercy to a man which is 
like himself, and doth he ask forgiveness of his own sins? If he that is 
but flesh nourish hatred, who will entreat for pardon of sins? Eccle- 
siastieus xxviii. 1-5. [See Prov. xix. 11, before cited.] 

I have delivered him that without cause was mine adversary. Ps. 
vii. 4. (Cp. Job xxxi. 29.) 


The Gospel statement that of old men were taught, “hate thine enemy,” 
is undei’stood to refer to Dent, xxiii. 0. But even in that context there had 
been interpolated some higher teachings. ' ' ■ 
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On tlie qiiestioii of fasting, tlie Talmudists have no special 
parallels to offer ; . but an important question will arise on 
this liead when we proceed to consider the evidence for a 
pre-Jesuist use of the Lord’s Prayer,” Meantime we 
talce the remaining parallels : — 

lii. Lay up thy treasiwe according to the commandments of the Sfost 
High [or, an the Jewa translate, place 3 'oiir treasure where tlie Most High 
commands you to place it] , and it shall bring thee more profit than gold. 
Keclesiastlcus xxix. 11 . • . 

■20-21. I \Yisli to amass inexhaustible treasures, while my fathers have 
sought perishable gold in this world. Talmud, Baha-Bathra, p. 14, 

I shall teach m'y son nothing but the law, for we are nourished by its 
fruits in this world, and the principal cle capital/ is secured to us for the 
life to come. Babbi Nehorai, in the Misbna, Kidascltiu, fob 82. 

Be not as servants wlio serve their master in view of wages, but be 
rather as slaves who serve their master without hox^e of remuneration. 
Antigone de Socho (2nd c. b.c.), in Talmud, BlrlaBAhoth, i. 

The sou of the queen of Abiadena, the king Monabazes, thus answered 
Ills brothers, 'who re])roached him with being jirodigal in charity: “My 
ancestors have laid uj) treasure for earth, I lay up treasure for heaven ; 
my ancestors have laid their wealth in a place where it is in dangers, I 
have placed mine in an impregnable x^htce ; their fortune produced 
riothing, mine has fruits ; they heaped up treasures, I collect treasures 
of the soul; they saved for others, my savings are for mj’self; they 
gathered for this world, I gather for a life to come. Talmud, Jkiha- 
B>(thra, 11a. 

Tei’ses 22“-23 are obvious coiimioiiplaces. Verse 24 has 
several Judaic equivalents, some of wliichj like so much 
of kxlmt we have been considering, represent the moral 
commonplace of all ages. For instanee, Prov. xxx. 8-49, 
which puts the common-sense of the sul)ject rather more 
persuasively than does the Gospel : — 

Give me neither x>OYerty nor riches ; lest I be full and deny thee, 

and say, W’ho is the Lord? or lest I be poor and steal, and use profanely 
the name of my God. 

Again ive have : — 

Many have sinned' for a small matter : and he that seeketh for jibim- 
dance will turn his eyes' away [from the law], Ecelus. xxvii. 1. 

As a nail sticketlrfast between the joinings of the stones, so doth sin 
.stick close. between buying and selling, 1<L xxvii. 2. 

Blessed is the rich that is found without blemish, and hath not gone 
after gold. xxxi.. 8. 

Here the note' is much less uncompromising than that of 
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the Gospels, which tell of an anti-plutocratic movement* 
Ihit the parallels continue : — 

24. He that loveth gold shall not be justified, and he that followet]). 
corruption shall have enough thereof. I/j. 5, 

26-34: Delight thyself also hi the Lord,, and he shall give thee the 
. desires of thine heart. Ps. xxxvii. 4. 

The Lord will not suiter the soul of the righteous to famish. Prov. x. IP 
The 7/0 Njtf/ l/ojifi do lack, and suffer hunger; but they that seek the 
Lord shall not want any good thing. Ps. xxxiv. 10. 


But there is another view 


Yonder is sec/, great and wide, wherein are creepbuf thiiu/H imiu- 
nierahle. . ..These wait all upon thee, that thou mayest give them their 
meat in due season .... Thou openest thine hand, they are satisfied, 
i^s. :eiv.'25--28. .. 

27. Watching for riches consumeth the flesh, and the care thereof 
diiveth away sleep. Whitching care will not let a man slumber, as a 
sore disease breaketh sleep.... The poor laboureth in his poor estate,, 
and when he leaveth off he is still needy. Ecclus. xxxl. 1--4. 

Thou openest thine hand and satisfiest the desire of every living thing. 
Ps. cxlv. 16. 

He giveth food to all flesh, for his mercy endureth for ever. Ps.. 
exxxvi. 2*5. 

He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry. 
Ps. cxivii. 9. 

0 fear tlie Lord, ye his saints, for there is no want to them that fear- 
him. Ps. cxxxiv. 9. 

He who has only a morsel of bread in his basket, and asks, What shall 
I eat to-nioiTow ? is a man of little faith. Talmud, Hota, p. 580. 

Each hour suffices for its trouble, id. Btirachot, fol. 9 verso. 

VIL 1. Judge not your neighbour when you have not been in his. 
place, id. Ahoth, ii. 5. 

2. Man is measured by the measure he has meted. Id. Sota, p. 8b, 
and elsewhere. 

One should abstain from judging one’s friend and one’s enemy, for- 
one does not easily see either the faults of one’s friend or the merit of 
one’s enemy. Id. Ketouhothy 105, col. 2. 

He who charitably judges his neighbour shall be charitably judged by 
God. id. Schnhhuoth, i. 27. 

3-6. Physician, heal first thine own wound. Midrash Piabba, Bere^fch 

xxiii. 

Eabbi Tryphon suggested that the habit of rejoinder hindered men 
from profiting by remonstrances. *‘Alas, if you say to someo 3 ie, Take 
that straw out of your eye, you get for answer, Take that beam out of’ 
your own.” Talmud, Arahhin, foL 16. 


Eabbi Ti'¥i)hoii seems to have seen a side of the matter' 
which did not strike the Jesnists who compiled the Sermon 
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the claim made for the compiled teaching^. And in 
the item of “The Mount ” finally, we return to a nnth t 

"""Siiiim could be more plainly fictitious than the fashion 
in which the first and, third Gospels at the outset represmt 
L.US as adth-essing Only -his disciples, and finally assert 
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that he had been addressing the multitude.^ It is ■ clear 
that either he was originally assei’ted to have addressed his 
disciples only, or he was first represented as addressing the 
multitude, and the preliminary phrase about the disciples 
and the Mount in Matthew is an interpolation. And this 
is in every way the probable solution. That the teacher 
could primarily be described as leading a multitude to a 
mountain to]} in order to speak to them for at most ten 
minutes is not a plausible view. It is the mountain and 
the twelve that are interposed ; and this for clear mythic 
reasons. It is not merely that Moses gave his law from the 
Momit, but that the God on the Mount is the Sun-God 
once more on the “ pillar of the world,” this time sur- 
rounded by his “ twelve ” — the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
It is the same moth'e that operates in the fiction of the 
naming of the twelve : “And he goeth into the mountain, 
and calleth unto him whom he himself would : and they 
went unto him. And he appointed twelve......”® Here we 

have the language of pure myth. The twelve, as we have 
seen, are demonstrably unhistorical ; and this introduction 
of them might alone suggest as much. A picture or 
sculpture of the Sun-God on his Mount, with the zodiac 
arrayed around him, suggested the repeated Gospel 
presentments of -Jesus choosing and teaching his twelve 
disciples on “a ” or “ the ” mountain — ^not any mountain 
in particular — a narrative which only the spell of tradition 
and ecclesiasticism enables men to regard as probable. The 
specification of “ the plain ” in Luke, finally, is evidently 
a late device to aceomit for the differences between the two 
versions of the discourse; the disciples bemg there also 
interpolated in imitation of Matthew, perhaps with a view 
to raising their traditionary status. 


* Matt. r. 1 ; vii. 28 ; Luke vi. 20; vii. 1. 

Mark iii. 13—14 j cp. Luke vi, 12, 
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The “Lord’s Prayer.” 

Tbe so-ealled Lord’s Prayer, placed as it is in the Sermon 
on the Mount, turns out to derive like that from pre-Ohiis- 
tian Jewish lore, and, like parts of the Sermon, from an 

actually current Jewish document in particular. _ 

First let us take the main parallel passages in the 
Talmud and the Bible and the Apocrypha, cited by the 

" On whom do we rest? On our Father who is in Heaven. Talmud, 

'"‘'oar God is in the heavens; he hath done whatsoever he pleased. . 

^ Ami a *God at hand, saith the Lord, and not a G«I afar off ? . . . .Do 
, not I fiU heaven and earth, saith the Lord ? Jeremmh 

Blessed be God every day for the daily bread which he giveth ns. 

'Xalndudj Yoni’Toh^ p. Itja. Hlliel. i. xi cn. eViaii 

Forgive thy neighbour- the hurt that he hath done unto thee. so shall 

thv =ins also'be forgiven when thou pniyest. Eeelus. xxvui. i. 

Whosoever is prompt to forgive, his sins also shall be forgiven him. 

Suffer not, 0 Loi-d, that we should be led into sin, or into transgn-es- 
sion, or into disgrace; put far away from us evil thoughts, m ^ 

we may attach ourselves to those which are good. Prayer, tor utiy day 

in the Jeiviah ntual. - , 

Thine, 0 Lord, is the gi-eatness, and the power, and the glory, and the 
victory, and the majesty; for all that is in the heaven and m the earth 
is thine; thine is the kingdom. 0 Lord, and thou art exalted as head 
above alL 1 Chron. xxix. 11. 

It is bardly necessary to remark here that the lalmuclic 
I'larallels to any part of the Sermon on the Mount cannot 
conceivably have been borrowed by the Eabbis from the 
Christian Gospels : they would as soon have borrowed from 
the rituals of the Pagans. This is now tacitly admitted by 
Christian scholars ; and the claim made for the '' Lord s 
authorship of the prayer ascribed to him takes the following 
shape : — . . 

' “ The prayer is . doubtless based ui>on expressions and sentiments 
already familim’ to the Jews; indeed paraUel phrases to nearly all its ' 
' contents have been discoyered in the Talmud, This, however, does not 
detract from its beauty or oriirlnaUtij, « tchoUY^^ 

I Art.'^IiOim's Pbaxeb” in MeCliiatock and Strong’s Biblical Ci^filo^McUa. 

' Cp. Trollope, Litutgif of St* iJams* 
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In none save an ecclesiastical cause would such a claim 
now be made; and it is needless here to deal with it, since 
it can be shown that the prayer as a whole is pre-Christian. 
Even the authority cited admits that “ The closing doxology 
is omitted by Luke, and is pmhahly spurious in Matthew, as 
it is not found there in any of the early MSS.’’ 

That is to say, even after the Gospels had taken substan- 
tially their present shape ; even after the third was com- 
piled, Christians did not hesitate to add to their Lord's 
Prayer phrases already in Judaic use,' There need then be 
no dijSicuIty in believing that the other phrases of the 
prayer were taken even in their present context from a 
Jewish formula. We have seen in the analysis of the 
so-called Sermon, as a whole, how much of Judaic ethical 
commonplace went to make it up; and the habit of 
borrowing could easily be further illustrated. Take another 
orthodox testimony. 

Of the Talmudic treatise Sotah, or ''The Erring Woman," 
says Dr, B. Pick, the last sections 

very interesting, because they foretell the signs of the ai^proaching 
Messiah, and wind up with the following remarkable words: ‘In the 
time of the Messiah the people will be impudent and be given to drinking ; 

public-houses will flourish and the vine will be dear ; the wisdom of 

the scribes will be stinking; fear of God will be despised. . . . The young 
men will shame the old, the old will rise against the young ; the son will 
despise the father ; the daughter will rise against the mother, the 
daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law, and a man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household. The face of that generation is as the face of 
a dog; the son shall not reverence the father.”^ 

Compare this passage with Matthew x. 85. Here are the 
very words, first of Micali (vii. 6), and next of a Rabbi, 
put in the mouth of Jesus as his own ; and this in a 
passage which every rationalist critic must recognize to 
have been compiled for Christian purposes long after the 
sect had taken shape, and when it was undergoing persecu- 
tion. Certainly there has been a process of sifting. 

“In one of the treatises of the Talmud called Challak we find, almost 
verhatim, what oux' Lord says in Matt. v. 28, and yet that portion of the 
Talmud is written in language so obscene and immoral that it would be 

^ Art. Tal.mcd in McClintook and Strong’s Biblical Oyclopaidia, x. 179. 
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^ diftleult to Dieet its equal among the most iieentions piibliciitions of 
ancient or modem times. We challenge any admirer of the Talmud to 
translate the treatise and publish 

Doubtless the' believer will decide that it was abnormal 
good taste that eliminated the objectionable portions ; but 
we shall see that such elimination could very well be madct 
by a mortal and forgotten Jew, whether or not taught by 
Pagan decorum to rise above the prurient puerilities which 
occupied so much of the thoughts of the Eahbis. 

A much closer and more striking parallel, however, than 
any cited in the Oru/uies, was long ago pointed out by 
Christian scholars. The Eev. John Gregorie, who wrote 
over two hundred years ago, presents a compilation from 
the Jewish “Euchologues ” in the following teiins : — ^ 

•"Oui’ Father which art in Heaven, be gracious to us, 0 Lord our God, 
hallowed be thy name, and let the remembrance of thee be glorified in 
heaven above, and upon earth here below. Let thy kingdom reign over 
us now and for ever. The holy men of old said, remit and forgive unto 
Jill men whatsoever they have done agjiinst me. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil thing. For thine is the king- 
dom, and thou shalt reign in glory for ever and for evermore.**'-' 

This is cited hy Evan Meredith,'* who also makes reference 
to Basnage'^ as sajing that the Jews had an ancient prayer 
vailed the Kadish, "‘‘precisely like Jesus’s prayer.” But 
these citations are somewhat misleading, alike in Gregorie 
and in Basnage. The former does not profess to find his 
eompiiatiou as it stands : he takes it piecemeal from the 
Ea}>hinical writings.^ Even in that regard, however, the 
parallel made out is somewhat closer than that drawn up in 
the On^jines (hi Sennou <le la Montague ; and we shall be 
better able to understand why when we turn to Basnage. 
Speolving of the regular Jewish worship of his own day 
{ebra 1700 ), that historian says : — 

‘‘The minister, supposing that the peoide have recited their prayers, 
commences the daily service by a prayer %vhich is called Kiulhli, because 

^ Dr. Pick, as last cited, p. 174. 

- Gregoiie’s Works, 4th ed. 1864, p. 168. 

Prophet of Nazareth, 1863, p, 426. 

Butoite fles JtiffSyliv. vi. chap, xviii. section 7. 

Citing Tejjhill Limtan. p. 115; StpJier Hamm-u$mr. xllx. 1; Com. in 
PirM Ahoth, fob 24; and Beph, Bammmmn ix. 12. 
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hov; to consider of It, you will perceive that nothing could be more 
purposely done.” 

But it was one thing for a scholar to think thus, and 
another for the average priest and pietist to tolerate the 
Jewish use of a form of prayer which seemed a parody of 
or parallel to their own principal prayer. 

We have still to cite, however, one of the main and 
definitive proofs that the Christian p'rayer was really in 
Jewish use before Jesuism began, and that not merely in 
the form of the Kadish, but in the express terms in which 
we now have it. As w^e have seen, the Sermon on the 
Mount absorbs certain typical passages from the early and 
purely Judaic portion of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles^ 
the Christian additions beginning only wdth the seventh 
paragraph, ^Yhich suddenly prescribes baptism with a 
Trinitarian formula. But that there remain further 
portions of the Judaic document is made highly probable 
by the ^vording of the eighth paragraph, w'hich would 
follow quite naturally on the sixth, if w^e dropped the 
The sixth ends : — 

“ And concerniug food, what thou art able, bear; but of that offered 
to idols, beware exceedingly ; for it is a worship of dead Gods.” 

This is the language of Je^vs instructing fellow Jews living 
among polytheists. The eighth paragraph runs : — 

“But let not your fastings be in common with the hypocrites; for, 
they fast on the second day of the week and on the fifth ; but do ye fast 
during the fourth and the preparation day. Nor pray ye like the 
hypocrites, but m the Lord conmiaiided in his gospel, thus pray ; — Our 
father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth; give, us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our debt as we also forgive our debtors, and bring us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from the evil [one] , for thine is the powder 
and the glory for ever. Three times in the day pray ye thus.” 

Then follows a fresh Jesiiist (Ebionitic) paragraph, begin- 
ning “ Now concerning the Eucharist, thus give thanks.” 
But the words “ as the Lord commanded in his gospel ” 

; are, he it observed, the very first allusion in the whole 

s document to either the Loi'd or the Gospel. In the first. 

I paragraph we had a quantity of the matter which figui-ea 

I in the Sermon, but not a word of its being taken from th& 
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Lord or the gospel.” It is.coiicewahle^ indeed, that the 
■eighth chapter may be wholly a Jesuist addition ; but is it 
not immeasurably more" likely that it was in the original 
Judaic document, and that only the phrase as the Lord 
commanded in his gospel ” is interpolated ? 

. There is reason'- 'tO' suspect that .even .the six -earlier 
chapters of the Teaehimi, though still free of Jesuism, do 
not survive in their earliest form, but had undergone Judaic 
manipulation before reaching Christian hands ; and Christian 
manipulators would certainly not hesitate to insert a phrase 
in one of the Judaic chapters, any more than to interpolate 
Jesuist chapters. Even as it is, the Christian patching 
shows different stages. The ninth chapter at first intro- 
duces only Jesus thy servant,” the formula of the early 
Ebionites, so that the Son ” of the seventh chapter is a 
later Trinitarian touch. The eleventh chapter, again, which 
might easily have followed on the ninth, has no mention 
of Jesus ; and its the Lord ” may be pureij^ Judaic, or 
may more probably be a Jesuist interpolation, for the 
sentences in which it occurs are extremely tautological.* 
The name of Jesus does not once occur after the tenth 
chapter, though ‘‘Christ” and “Christian” do in the 
twelfth, and “the gospel of our Lord” again in the 
fifteenth. In the sixteenth (the last), notably enough, in 
the prediction of the end of the world, occur the words : 
“ then shall apiiear the tvoiid-deceirer as the son of GodJ^ Is 
this Judaic or Christian ? Critical^ speaking, it may be 
either : that is, it ma}' have been first penned by Jesiiists 
protesting against new Messiahs ; or it may have been part 
of a late J ewish edition of the Teaching ' designed to 
discredit the Jesuists, and may have been copied by 
Jesuists either wittingly or unwittingly. The former, 
however, is the more probable solution. 

But however that may be, the Jewish origin of the 
“LorcFs Prayer,” ;as of the rest of the Sermon, remains 
certain. Even the 'Sermon, as a whole, or much of it, may 
have been circulated '^separately by the Jewish Twelve 
Apostles. Paul knows, nothing of it : none of the Epistle- 
writers cites any 'psrt, or speaks of a Lord’s Prayer. ' Is it 
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credible that Paul would have said nothing of the Prayer 
if it was current in his time ? And if it was not, where 
was the report to come from later ? Plainly there was no 
report, no sermon, no extempore composition of a prayer, 
in the case. The prayer was an officially promulgated 
Jewish formula; the Sermon w’as a documentary compila- 
tion, never preached by any man save as such. And it no 
more came from Paurs Jesus than it did from Paul himself. 
The orthodox scholar makes an admission which of itself 
makes an end of the orthodox doctrine : — 

“ The earliest reference found to it [the Prayer] as a liturgicar formula 
in actual use, is in the so-called Apostolical Constitutions, which give 
the form entire, and enjoin its stated use (vii. 44), but solely by baptized 
persons, a rule which was afterwards. strictly observed.” ^ 

The Apostolical Constitutions ” belong to the third or 
fourth century ; and, as the American editors of . the 
Teaching admit, is ‘largely indebted to the Teaching/’^ 
The eliain of evidence is complete. 


e Woman Taken in Adulter 


ho Gospel teaching, probably, has better served to create 
an idea of Jesus as an original moral teacher (though it 
does not really warrant such a view) than the story of his 
re])uke of those wffio 'were about to stone the woman taken 
in adultery. It must therefore have been a shock to many 
English readers to find that in the Revised Version this 
story is given up as being absent from the oldest codices, 
and clearly an interpolation. There is reason to believe, 
however, that some such story occurred. in the lost ‘‘Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and it is arguable that it may 
have been there told to the same effect. Is this, then, to be 
taken as biographical ? 

lliat such a teaching should have been given by a Jewish 
momlist is perfectly possible. It is indeed hard to conceive, 
despiie the normal one~sidedness of the morals of sex, that 

3 7 ! Hitchcock and Brown’s ed. (Nimmo), p. xivi, 

Isicholson, Ihe Gospel According to the Hebreies, pp.. 52-58, anci App. P. 
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picture of a group of f they were not shamed out 
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of their purpose. ^ ^ , ^centmy to grant that a Jewish 
.Jewish ethics in the like an average Clreek or 
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Roman, of seeing the ntiom 5 and writing on the , 
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If, however, the story em. compilation of Matthew, 
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the second alone seems on reflection to be tenable. What- 
ever the original story ^Yas, the later editors of Matthew’’ 
would hardly have set it aside if it had any moral signi- 
ficance whatever. But if 'we suppose the story to have 
been added to the Hebrew Gospel some time after the com- 
position of the canonical one, the whole problem is solved. 

And to this solution there can be no critical objection.^ 
The earliest first-hand allusions to the story as occurring 
in the Hebrew Gospel belong to the fourth century ; and 
though Eusebius cites Papias as having so mentioned it, 
even that statement ^vould date the passage no earlier than 
the middle of the second century, when an early recension 
of Matthew is known from Papias’ owm evidence to have 
existed. Thus, then, there is finally no evidence that the 
story in question was told of the Gospel Jesus till at least 
a century after the date given for his death ; and we are 
forced by the silence of the first Gospel to suppose that it 
really was not. But it does not even follow that the story 
existed in Papias’ time. His book, mentioned by Eusebius, 
was likely to be interpolated like every other Christian 
writing of the period : indeed more likely than others, 
seeing that he had no canonical status. The whole story 
may be a product, then, of the fourth century ; and that this 
was the case is made at least possible by the fact that it is 
so late to enter a canonical Gospel. 

Even if, however, we credit it to the second century, it 
has no biographical value. It may be true of any teacher ; 
and it presents Jesus as teaching with authority in the 
temple — an aspect which, by the admission of the school 
even of Weiss, does not belong to the early portions of the 
synoptics, and which is in no way countenanced by the 
Epistles^of Paul. It is thus part of the Messianic myth. 
^^hen all is said, too, it does but represent the teacher as 
passing a Judgment which, by Christian consent, might 
have been passed in such a case by the Eomaii governor. 

is noteworthy that the lirst fragment (Nicholson, pp. 28-30) of the 
Hebrew Gospel has dear marks of a later stage of growth than we see in the 
canomca s. Jesus is made to narrate in his own person, and we have the 
^ twelve apostles for a testimony to Israel.” 

’^\he4her we put such writing early or late, it is blanHy unhistorieal. 
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It IS part of the effect of the sacrosanct connotations of the' 
whole Gospel story to make us overrate on the one hand 
the moral originality of its better elements, and on the' 
other ignore the faultiness of the worse. On any view 
of the moral importance of the teaching, however, it is 
doctrinal myth in so far as it is ascribed to Jesus the 
Christ, 


9, Gnostic and Cnjptic Parables. 


If in the j)osthumous accounts of any ancient historical 
personage who had left no wnitten remains we found 
ascribed to him two sets of teachings so different as those 
of the Sermon on the Mount and certain sets of sayings 
and parables ascribed to Jesus, we should without hesita- 
tion prounounee the tradition false. A man’s teaching 
may indeed vary with years ; but the Gospel Jesus is 
represented as having taught at the most for tw^o years; 
the general tradition (which here significantly reverts to 
a mythological basis) putting the time at one year. It 
avails nothing, then, to suggest that a moral teacher of 
exceptional powder passed in the course of a few months, or 
one or two years, from the attitude of a public instructor, 
lading dowm principles of universal application, to that 
of a communicator of occult knowiedge. The contrast 
between the “ Come unto me, all ye that are weary” and 
the Ask and it shall be given you,” on the one hand, and 
the sinister assurance to the disciples that the mystery of 
the kingdom of heaven is given unto them alone, the 
people being judicially blinded — such an antithesis of tone 
and feeling represents, not any one teacher’s vacillations, 
but the comitervailing inteipolations of totally different 
schools or sectaries. 

It is not hard to understand how" certain sectaries, 
conscious of thegeneral hostility of Jewry to the Jesuist cult, 
should retrosi)ectively frame for the teacher a bitter doctrine of 
exclusiveness, Unto you it is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given. Uor 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken aw^av even 
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that whicli he liath. Therefore speak I to them in parables ; 
heccmse seeing they see not, azid hearing they hear not, 
neither do they understand. x\.nd unto them is fulfilled 

the prophecy of Isaiah This is obviously later 

doctriiie than that which follows in the context, where, 
after a recital of certain cryptic parables about the kingdom 
of heaven, it is explained that without a parable spake he 
nothing unto thehi, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken l3y the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth 

ill parables A teacher who speaks invariably in 

parables either in order to fulfil a prophecy or in order not 
to be understood, is a doctrinal myth. 

But the cryptic parables in themselves, apart from 
glosses, represent no real teaching. They are obscure, and 
possess no moral value whatever. Nor are they conceivable 
as popular discourses. Mystic conceptions of the kingdom 
of heaven under various analogies could but mystify the 
populace to no purpose, whether the preacher meant it or 
not. ii current phrase is in these parables used in a 
non-natural sense, standing only for the later mysticism of 
a sect conscious of possessing an exclusive salvation ; and 
the interpolators reck nothing of the fact that they are 
stultifying half the Gospel. 

Ail the while, the cancelling of any one of the antithetic 
teachings eoiiiits for nothing in favour of the other. Given 
that the Sermon on the Mount is myth of doctrine, the 
cryptic parables do not thereby become more credible as 
historical utterances. They stand for a totally different 
kind of factor from the legendary teaching of Jesus. Given, 
again, that they are myths of doctrine, the Sermon on the 
Mount is in no W’ay salved. The negative arguments in 
the t’wo eases are finally independent of the antithesis, 
though the antithesis is fitly to be' made a premiss in the 
.research. 

It is no part of the present undertaking to trace the 
origin of the cryptic parables. But it is historically 


1 Matt. xiii. 11-14. Cp. Mark iv. 11-12; Luke viii. 10. 

2 Matt. siii. 34-35. 



mportant in passing to take note that here in the Judaist 
in the Gospel-making period, we find at work the essential 
spirit of Gnosticism, that claim to an occult and superior 
knowledge which Paul denounces or is made to denoimce 
on the Gentile side. 


I 10. llic Late Lthical Parables in Luke. 


: narmony of the Gospels which 
exhibits sjuioptically the distribution of the tarious elements 
will show that a whole series of the higher ethical teachings 
occur only in the Gospel according to Luke. Thus (1) the 
paiable of the Good Samaritan, (2) the story of Martha and 
- Aiy, (8) the parable of the covetous rich man, (4) the 
doctrine that sufferers are not special sinners, (5) the insis- 
tence that it IS right to heal on the Sabbath, (6) the incul- 
cation of humility, (7) the parable of the angels’ ioy over 
one saved smner, {8)_ the parable of the prodigal son- 
lese, as well as certain other teachings of less moral or 
literary value but of a similar individuality, occur in this 
_ gospel alone.- Since, then, the compiler expressly 
pmfesses to redact previous narratives, we are faced by 
this dilemma Had the compiler of the first Gospel 
deliberately rejected the teachings under notice, though 
they were current m written form, or are they additioL 

Ihefiist alterative seems out of the question; there is 
nothing in the ethic of these narratives that should have 
lepelied the first editors of “ Matthew.” "i^Tiat is more it 

^ comparatively late' 
period should not have added these narratives if they wein 
then available in Luke. There is reason to suppoi that ! 
certain other narratives of good ethical quality idiieh are 
found both 111 Luke and Matthew were really added to the 
hrst Gospe from the thii-d, and not ricr "a beW^^^^^ I 
as they do to the ethical strain of the better parts of Luke! I 

“ Lake P«Wished by the S.P.C.K. 1 

, nnse x. 25-37, 38-42 : xu. 13-21 : xiii. 1-.*;. , ■. t . , H 
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Matthew, there is a, double presumption that the ethical 
parables peculiar to Luke are S 2 >ecially late. It is with 
these as with the formula about the Son of Man coming not 
to destroy life, but to save it : the doctrine is inserted long 
after the period assigned to Jesus, and its ascription to him 
is a myth. The source is still' proximately Judaic; but 
there is no ground for the belief that it originated with a 
r answering to the description of the Gospel Jesus, 


teacher 

/ ; or that it was orally delivered at all. 

- To persist in crediting an ideal Jesus with such utter- 
. ances because they have a more or less high moral quality 
, / is to persist in uncritical methods, and in a conception of 
/ ethical evolution which is discredited by comparative 
I history. There is positively no reason to doubt that Jews 
|. unknown to fame, living in contact with other cultures, 
I were capable of reaching the moderate ethical height of 
|| the parable of the Good Samaritan, wdaich is partly prece- 
I dented in Old Testament teaching.^ Such teachings, though 
? i the best in the Gospels, seem marvellous only in the dim 
light of the Christian tradition; there is nothing in them 
; f which could seem wonderful to a morally-educated Greek, 

. ; Eoman, Egyptian, Chinaman, or Hindu at the beginning 
of our era.® The contrast they present to normal practice 
is only that which always subsists between the higher 
‘ current ideal and average practice, and which was never 
• I more flagrant than to-day. 


§ 11. The Discourses of the Fourth Gospel 


The first step in the documentary criticism of the Gospel 
narrative as a whole was the separation of the fourth 
Gospel from the sjmoptics as being essentially alien to 

1 Deut. xxiii. 7— an interpolation. Cp. the book of Euth. 
j 2 The Ciimbridge MS. Codex Bezas or D. inserts in Luke v., after verse 10 
a story of Jesus telling a man who worked on the Sabbath that if he knew 
what he did he was blessed, but if not, cursed. Trollope (Gospel accordma 
:t<> St. Life, Eowlandson’s ed. 1870, p. 3.5) notes that ‘‘some are d 

receive this as authentic on account of its form and contents.” And whv 
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them ill the theology of its preface and in the picture it. 
gives of a mystical teacher. A certain poetic strain in 
these teachings and the touches of refined pathos in parts 
of the narrative have won for it -all the special liking of 
many readers of literary tastes, who, how^ever, have more 
or less consciously put aside the less attractive features 
of the concretely-wrangling Jesus and fastened on the 
mystic generalizations. Such minds resist methodical 
criticism in an unteachable spirit of self-assertion. Thm 
the late Mr. Arnold, who never made a scientific study 
of any part of the subject, settled the problem by mere 
arrogant disparagement of the insight of all who opposed 
his convictions, and praise of the “ sure feeling and true 
insight” of those who agreed with him. In this simple 
fashion, without a word of relevant argument, Ewald is 
exalted over Baur, Strauss, and Eeiian,^ and the whole 
complex critical problem is simply burked. 

One of the ways in which Mr. Arnold ostensibly satisfied . 
himself that the Johamiine discourses must be genuine w^as 
to point to the explanatory comment on the saying of Jesus 
in the passage in John vii. 38-89, and to insist that the 
teaching is great and free,” and the interpretation 

narrow and mechanical”; the teachings of Jesus being 
thus shown to be clearly out of the reach ” of the writer 
of the Gospel. This is pure fallacy. Mr. Arnold does not 
seem ever to have realised the conditions under ^Yhich the 
Gospels were compiled and preserved. The ''inadequate ” 
comment is, in all probability, a late interpolation; and 
the original saying may perfectly well have been the 
invention of the first winter of the Gospel, or even of a 
later editor. 

Taking by itself the saying under notice, we have an 
illustration of the complete arbitrariness of Mr. Arnold's 
critical procedure. The Gospel tells that '' Jesus stood 
and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink. He that believeth on me as the scripture 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow fountains of living 


^ Literaiure and. Dogma, ch. vi. § 4. 
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extreme^ instructiYe to realise tliat a mind 
i’s, claiming to ^York with a delicate tact and 
a rij^e literary exi^erieiice, should see in such 

and intellectual 
•otesque phraseo- 
a— ail are trans- 
prepossession, even as every 
the Koran is transfigured for the devout 
I lofessing to apply the test of cultivated intel- 
spirit, the critic turns his hack 
Had any teacher of an 
tlius preposterouslv crving 
aloud in the market-place, Mr. Arnold would, like any other 
educated man, have seen that the story, as such, was a 
myth, and the jivetended utterance a concoction of a 
mirrow and barren fanaticism. It was the moral and 
intellectual nullity of such utterances that led such a 
writer as Mill, convinced of the abnormality of the ethics 
of the synoptics, to protest that “ tim East was full of 
men who could have stolen any quantity of this poor 
tStnlf, as the multitudinous Oriental sects of Oiiostic.s after- 
wards did ^ and such a writer as Eenan to defy whoever 
would to compose a credible life of Jesus, making use of 
the Johamiine discourses — “ cen dincoin-M rouh ct (jmrhrs, 
(hut le ton ost d xonmit faux ct 

Siieh deliieiances may serve to countervail the mere 
dogmatism with which Arnold pushed his favourite views. 
But the decisive critical method is represented by neither 
of the Judgments cited, valid as both are in themselves. 
The question is not whether the discourses peculiar 


a deliverance “sweet reasonableness” 
greatness. The meaningless vaunt, the gr 
logy, the moral emptiness of the allocution- 
figured by the traditionary 
sentence in 
Moslem 

ligenee, of tlie “ literary 
oil that spirit, and fanaticises. 
alien cult been represented as 


'ee on Belifiwn, p. 254. 

ih' Jesui^, Introcl. ed, ISe, p. Ixxvii. 
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liave not preaclied.” But that hypothesis must he properly 
tested like another ; and when the proper tests are applied 
it vanislies. 

Let all the myths of action, some of which we have 
examined, be stripped away from the fourth Ciospel ; let it 
be disencumbered alike of its special miracles and of the 
m3dhic narrative which it shares wdth the synoptics, and 
we are left merely with palpable myths of doctrine. Its 
Ijreamble — ^probably secondary, and visibly interpolated in 
its second sentence^ — stands for a new movement of 
doctrinal myth ; and from the outset we have a new pre- 
sentment of a fictitious Messiah, -who claims (iii. 18) to 
have “ descended out of heaven.” Instead of a teacher 
who delivers a discourse of collected maxims, as in Matthew, 
or one who conveys sane ethical ideas in parables, as in 
parts of Luke, we have one who trades in mysticity. A 
would-be disciple, told by him that to enter the kingdom of 
heaven one must be “ born again,” answers like a good 
catechumen with a question as to how a man can re-enter 
his mother's womb ; and the teacher answers with a formula 
about being “ born of water and the Spirit.” A modern 
inquirer can still affirm that “ some of the sayings of the 
discourse [to Nicodemus] are so pr'ofound that Ave cannot 
easily belieA^e them to come from any but Jesus — the old 
petitio jmiicipii, with even less than the old excuse. It is 
enoirgh to ansAA'er that, even as forgotten men could frame 
the parable of the good Samaritan and the precept of non- 
resistance, so many forgotten men were capable of formulas 
about being born of water and the Spirit, about salvation 


^ Even thetirst sentience probably ran originally thus: the beginning 

was the Logos, and the Logos was next to God,” (That Trpos is not properly 
rendered by “ with ” is recognized by Dr. Paley, who translates it “ in relation 
to.” Compare the note of “A Layman” in the translation published by 
Piekering, 1840. "‘Next to” is the probable original sense.) The phrase 
“and the word, was God ” has every appearance of an addition meant to save 
the princi]).le of the Son’s equality : had the first writer meant to affirm as 
much, he would not have written the second clause, which is entirely incon- 
gruous^ with the third. ^ But the further phrase, “ the, same was in the 
beginning ■rpo'? rov is again an attempt to. restore the Logos to a 

subordinate po.sition. Certainly the passage has been tampered with. 

- Dr. Gardner, Exploratio Ecuiigelica, p. 163, , : . 
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),v ail oiilv begotten Son, about salvation by eating a Go 
flesh and blood, and about damnation for Bon-beliei 

Such doctrines— with the possible exception ot the last 
which suggests a Judaic origin, though it is a na uia 
sequence to the formula of salvation— were part ot the 
stock-in-trade of current paganism. All baptisings stoo 
for the beginning of a new life. The initiate of the 
tauroholium or criobnlium in the Mithraie and other sjstems 
was in cefrrnnm by the blood of the slam lamb or 

bull, of which the literal drenching was to wash away his 
sins. The eating of the flesh and blood of the God was the 
standing mystery not only of the Dionysiak cult, but,^as^we 
have seen, of the typical theophagous cults of all antiquity. 
The saerifleed ouly-begotten son is an element in old 
Semitic inytli,^ of which the story of Abraham^ and Isaac 
is an Evenierized sundval. And the abstract discourses of 
the fourtli Gospel are as certainly myths of doctrine, put 
in the God's mouth, as these inculcations of dogma and 
ritual practice. 

Let us attempt for a moment, on the plane of rational 
Judginent, to imagine a teacher delivering the typical 
discourses of the fourth Gospel, and we are once for all 
repelled by their blank incredibility. “ My Father worketh 
even untii now, and I work”; “The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do ; for what 
things soever he doeth, these the Son also doeth in like 
manner “ For neither doth the Father judge any man, 
but lie hath given all judgment unto the Sou “ I can of 
myself do nothing : as I hear I judge ; and my judgment 
is'righteous”; I am the living bread which came doivn 
out of heaven “ Except ye believe that I am he, y^e shall 
die ill your sins”; “When I am in the world, I am the 
light of' the world “ All that came before me are thieves 
and robbers”; “I and the Father are one”; “I am the 


3 Sgg the iiiseiixitlon ia'Orelii, Ko, 2S52r. ,0p. Nos, 1899, 1900, 2130, 2199, 
2322, 23215, 2330, 2S31, 2351, 2353, 2361 ; aiso that Jii Boeckh, 6012, Lc. 
See also Difetenberger,. hmr. Attkae ictatk Momaiue^ Nos. 172, 173. 

. See the extracts from Sanchomathon in Eusebius, Fmp. i. 6, 10 ; 

tr, in Amient ed. Hodges, pp. 16, 22. 
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true vine, and my Fatlier is the husbandman ” — such are 
the formulas set forth creed-makers as the spoken words 
of a teaetier, persuading human beings. What historicaliy- 
traiiied student, finding them in any cult in which lie had 
not been lued, would hesitate for a moment to class them 
with the pretended sayings of Krishna in the Bhagavat 
(jita? Such sayings may or may not have been framed 
for dramatic delivery by the God in a mystery-play : they 
certainly were never delivered by a teacher in good faith to 
Ills disciples. 

Discourses which were hopelessl}^ intractable even to 
the facile undertaking of Eenan, making a new pseudo- 
scientific myth out of the debris of the Gospel aggregate, 
must be recognized as unmitigated myth by any criticism 
that rises above the wilful assertion of an inherited pre- 
judice. The fourth Gospel is but a fresh Hellenistic 
adaptation of the Jewish Messianic myth, embodying 
the Greek and Mazdean idea of the Logos, ^ making the 
God worlv the standing Dionysiak miracle, and compete 
with Mithra, ''the light of the wmdd,” and with Dionysos, 
"the vine making him call himself one with the God- 
Father, and ofter his body and blood as the mystic saving 
sacrifice, common to half the cults of the period ; and giving 
a new help to the doubted doctrine of immortality by the 
fresh fable of the resurrection of Lazarus. Whether it be 
" truly ” Gnostic or not, it stands for the fresh process of 
o.bstract myth-making of which Gnosticism is the general 
name. It matters little to what date we assign its com- 
position. The cpiestion of the nature of the Gospel 
narratives is now seen finally to lie outside the question 
of the dates at which they first entered into circulation 
as documents. Be they as early as oxihodoxy w^ould claim, 
or as late as scholarly scepticism would argue, they are a 

^ denml Docirmes veligieme.^ des Juifs, eh. ii. § 2) that the 

tlenyecU'rom the others; but his whole argument is that it 
(litters horn theui in its application. This would only throw back the 
presumptive origination to the Babylonian system, from which the Mazdean 
and Lp-p lari systems alike borrowed But the fact that for Philo the Logos 
Mediator (id, p. 181), suggests a direct Mazdean 
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l)aselesB falaie of myths of action and mytlis of doctrine, 
leaving on scieiit.iiic analysis not a wrack behind/’ save 
the speechless cniciiied Messiah of PaiiFs propaganda, 
diilnously identiiialde with tlie remote Jesus Ben Pandira 
of the Talmud, wlio died for some forgotten heresy a 
himdred years before Christ.” 


EPILOGUE 


It ^Yill doubtless be charged upon the foregoing argument, 
as it has been upon eY^ery other process which discredits 
traditional beliefs, that it is “ iiegatme,” that it '' destroys 
without building up.” But if the main positions be really 
Y-'alid, the charge is even more than usually false. I say 
more than usually, l‘)eeause it is nearly always false. It 
is psychologically impossible to destroy a religious belief, 
commonly so called, without putting in its place other 
beliefs: for it is only through the establishment of certain 
affirmations that a contrary affirmation, previously relied 
on, can be shaken. To prove that the world yyixs not made 
in six days, it is necessary to show that it grew in another 
fashion. For the single false and ignorant belief there is 
thus gmen a complex of real knowledge, correcting and 
reacting on one’s wdiole conception of the unhwse. It may 
indeed be possible to set up a metaphysie of negation that 
paralyzes all conviction; but that |)roeedure, in modern 
times at least, has nearly always been that of men pro- 
fessedly I)eiit on re-establishing the belief in a God on the 
ruins of belief in what formerly passed for reality.” No 
more strictly negative and destructive w^ork has ever been 
done than by religionists of the school and type of Berkeley. 
And students IiaY^e been known to declare that the latest 
development of the theistic argument, the Gosi^el of ‘''the 
will to believe,” has destroyed in them the very faculty of 
conviction. 

If oim analysis of the Gospels as a congeries of myths be 
broadly accurate, there has been set up not merely a set of 
more or less sound and tested propositions in place of an 


■■ "(r.-c • /t'’ y';, , ' 
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aggregate of delusion, not merely a certain body of historic 
truth in place of much primitive error, but a sustaining and 
constructive ’* eoneeption of human history in place of 
one profoundly destructive and dispiriting. The champions 
of the traditional view of the Gospels are the truly negative 
teachers : they insist to the last that the records re];)resent 
either a supernatural or a supernormal exhibition of moral 
greatness ; that it needed either a God or a man bejmnd all 
compare to give forth such teachings ; they imply that only 
by such moral cataclysms lias humanity ever been bettered ; 
and they further imply that there is either no chance or 
little chance of comparable betterment in the future. It 
is such teaching as this that peculiarly" deserves to be 
branded as perniciously negative, in that it negates the 
moral faculty of all mankind. To apply the phraseology 
of the Christians of past time, it is a blasphemy against 
Man. It has cast a glamour of mystery round some ancient 
portions of men’s handicraft, and has so taught later men 
to despair of their own iiowers. If our '‘negation” be 
Just, it establishes the momentous affirmation that as Man 
is the maker of all Gods, so is he tlie maker of all Christs. 

The Christian cult is literally the work of many genera- 
tions ; and though it may be arguable that certain men, as 
Paul, were specially active in promoting the mere external 
acceptance of it, it is here maintained that there is no 
ground for ascribing any of its special doctrines, any 
section of its Gospels, to any man whose name has been 
preserved. Alike the best and the worst are the work of 
men who elude our search ; and both alike are clearly 
within the power of many nameless men of the ancient 
.'civilizations. 

To say tliis, however, is to say that the best, on its 
merits, is no such prodigy of wisdom or insight as has 
been so eominonly asserted. During the Dark Ages, 
indeed, the Christian world seems to present a relative 
para.h%sis of tliiiiking, due largely to the very acceptance 
of the Gospels as a superhuman product ; such acceptance, 
however, being primarily an outcome of the decay of the 
intellectual life which followed on a universal despotism. 
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But though the age of gospel-making was followed by a 
worse, the Gospels are not thereby vindicated as a great 
moral code. Had they been the moral marvel they are 
said to be, they should have prevented the decay which fell 
upon a world enlightened by them. In plain truth, they 
are absolutely devoid of the species of light which alone 
could have arrested that decay. Of political science they 
show no trace ; they implicitly endorse slavery,^ as does 
Paul f and their doctrines of a speedy end of the world, 
and of salvation by blind faith, were the virtual frustration 
of all tlie better precepts they contained. If the scrupulous 
Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius, gravely bent on his public 
duty, could not arrest Pmman dissolution, much less could 
the Gospels do so. 

"What is more, the wilder myth-mongering which 
followed on the gospel-making period is the due sequence 
of the myth-mongering of the Gospels themselves. 
Antiquity had slowly risen from a universal mythopoiesis 
to a measure of rationalism; but the Gospels, which 
contain some of the moral fruits of the higher thought 
of Paganism as well as of Judaism, preserve absolutely 
nothing of Pagan rationalism in the sphere of belief. 
Thus, passing into the hands of a new world of semi- 
barbarism, they put no check on mythopoiesis, but rather 
sanctioned every species of monstrous fiction. As we have 
seen above, the post-evangelical Christians multiplied their 
mytiis on Pagan lines step for step with the building of 
their Church. The Descent into Hades, the Seven 
Martyrs,'^ the Trinity, the giant Christopher bearing the 
Christ-Child,^ the Assumption of Mary, the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary by her mother Anna, these are all as 
sequent from pagan practice as the myths of the Gospels, as 
the maeliineiy of the priesthood. Lactantius^ makes Jesus 

^ Luke xvii. 7-10; where “servant” should read “slave,” as in the Greek, 

- i Cor, vii. *21, where the words meaninglessiy rendered “ use it rather ” 
certainly mean “ remain a slave.” ' ■ ■ 

Above, Olimt and Krishm^ § svi. 4 jd g t l| 

" Above, Chrht and KrLdinaf § xiii. To the pagan types there cited should 
be added Orion, giant and child-bearer. See K. 0. Muller, Introd. to 
Mythology, Eng. trans, App. pp. 836^9. 

Div. Lisd. iv, 7. 
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^H'wice-bom,” like Dionysos; the Pope' wears a mitrej like 
Dionysos,^ in wliose priest’s chair he sits, and like Mithra; 
even as the gospel-makers assimilated Peter to Mithra and 
to Janus. Tlie machinery of the Apocalypse is simply a 
nianijsiilation of the symbols of the ancient astronomy, as 
figured in its celestial sphere.^ In the Acts of the Apostles, 
again, the Samaritan God Semo Megas, Great Sem or Semo, 
becomes Simon Magus, an opponent of Paiil.^ The same 
human faculty for fallacy and fraud works in and after as 
before the framing of the Gospels. 

It is the easier to understand it all when we realize how 
the same imaginative impulse works in the quasi-scientific 
historiography of our own time. We have seen an acute 
aaialyst of the mj'thopmic faculty framing myths of 
ethnology and sociology.^ In the special sphere of Gospel 
origins, again, we have Renan dealing with his material 
very much as an ancient mytliographer would, hardly 
disguising his consciousness that he is building with fables.^ 
A man of letters not given to meticulous criticism has pro- 
nounced his method sheer lunacy. You can see him 
take up the block which he had just rejected and make of it 
the corner-stone : a maddening way to deal with authorities ; 
and the result so little like history that one almost blames 
oneself for wasting time. But the time is not wasted, the 
conspectus is always good, and the blur that remains on the 
mind is probably just enough.,”^^ It is true that the time is 
not wasted : on stepping-stones of Renan we may rise to 
truer things : but closer students can hardly rest content 
with the ‘‘blur. ’ Dr. Weiss, like Dr. Pusey, has pro- 
nounced Renan’s work a romance and such it really is. 
But Dr. Weiss, who after all his labours over the texts 
constructs a Life of Christ in which nearly every nivth is 
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rehabilitated as biogi'aphy to the general satisfaction of 
ecclesiastics, has only produced a German romance in 
place of a French one. If we must have romances, many 
of us would prefer the French to the German variety. 

As against the always popular process of romance- 
making, an attempt has here been made to reach a 
conception of true causation by the methods of science. 
It will recommend itself only to the relatively small class 
with a strong concern for truth as such ; and the ingenuity 
which has been spent on j)rpvmg the 'A'eality’' of con- 
fessedly fictitious characters will not here find itself pro- 
pitiated. What passes for a worship of ideals is too often a 
mere dogmatism which refuses to recast the ideals of the 
past, and is psychologically on a par with the worship of 
idols. Let anyone dispassionately seek to realize for himself 
the conditions of mind under which savages make fetishes, 
and civilized men adore images, and he will find that it 
consists first in a certain process of either wilful or lawdess 
imagination, and secondarily in the contented pursuance of 
a psychic habit thus set up. Exactly so, on a different plane 
of culture, do men persist in framing or retaining notions 
of personalities which they call ^Gdeals,’' refusing to ask 
with open minds wdiether the given ideal satisfies the full- 
grown moral and intellectual nature, determining to make 
believe’’ that it does, and to disparage those wlio disparage 
it. This ''ideal,” in short, is just an idol, which must be 
transfigured by the emotions to make it pass muster with 
the Judgment. 

How’ religious minds dispose of the difficulties created for 
them by veridical methods is \vell seen in Browniing’s 
"Epilogue,” w'here, after making David voice the creed of 
Israel, and Eenan in strangely un-Eenanesqiie phrase 
express some untranslatable despondency of doubt, the 
poet i^roceeds to declare with similar obscurity his owm 
pantheism, according to which 

That one Face, fax from vanish, rather grows, 

Or decomposes but to recompose, 

Become my universe that feels and knows 1” 

If that ■R'ere said in the good faith of j)rose, it might 
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stand for a practically true solution: the mythic Jesus 
lieing indeed l}ut one of a thousand phantoms formed from 
the breath of universal humanity. But the practical fact 
is that ill such hands the dream-face only too literally 
''decomposes but to recompose the poet’s pantheism is 
but a iigure of speech, which does not represent his normal 
thought ; and readers for whom, as for him, truth is that 
wliicdi you like to trow, simply reinstate the myth and call it 
Master. In the Middle Ages, Christendom had its circum- 
stantial descriptions of the ''Face,”^ all of them as 
autlientic as any portrait of Apollo or of Peter and Paul, 
In all stages alike we have the same p>r€)tension, the pre- 
tension to impose fantasy on mankind as fact; and the 
final M^d'hology will have to reckon with Browning and 
Nicephorus Callisti, Eenan and Weiss, as so many manipu- 
lators of traditionary error to various ends, assthetic, poetic, 
and ecclesiastical. 

^ Let it be added that every proved failure, in the process 
of criticism, to conceive the evidence aright, comes under 
the same category* Mistaken theories of myth, we say, 
are but myths with a difierence ; and such mistakes may. 
w-eil have been made here* Such mistakes, however, are 
pro2)erIy to be graded in terms of the degree in which they 
stand for belatedness of method, for failure to live uji to the 
general liglit of their age. By such tests, then, let the fore- 
going reasoning be tried. That it is on the whole loyal to 
the light reached by prior research is as much as any self- 
critical investigator will care to claim for his undertaking. 


■ la persoitne de Jesiis-Chrlst, im 

iintieii BiPboihecaii'e, Dsjon. 1829, pp, 11-29* ^ 
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394, 434, ff. 

Meyer, E. H., 22, 49, 119, ff. 

Mill, J. B., 465 
'Milinan, 231 
Mimer, 239, 243 
Minos, 84 
Miracles : — 

Crossing water, 106, 358 
Evoking water, 83, 363 
Feeding, 106, 362-3 
Fish with coin, 106, 108 
Healing, 106, 151, 359-362 
Making wine of 'water, 105, 108- 
111, 863, 365-8 

Baising the dead, 250, 252, 255, 
259, 360, f. 

Miriam. See 3ianeii 
Mistletoe, 125 

.Mithra, cult of, 35, 36, 37, 97, 172, 

, 174, 180. 190, 199, 203, 207, 212-B, 
242, 247, 251, 354-5, 379, ff . , 386, ff., 
398, 403, 408, 412, 417, 425, 468, 
469, 473 
Mitra, 266 
Mitre, 473 
Mnevis, 142,.??.. 

Mohammed, 304 
'Moloch, 36 

Mommsen, 70, n., 103-4, 219, n. 
Monotheism, 52, ff., 84, 96, 97, 104 
Moon-deities, 142, ?n, 146, 407, 415 
Moor, 253, 293 

Moses, 82, 83, 84, 85, 88, 93, 187,188, 
189, 191, 200, 333-4, 402, 449 
Mosheiin, 15 

Mother-Goddesses, 97, 125, 166, 171,. 

224, 317, 1., 348, 405, if. 

Mountain, myths of, 259, 344, ff., 424, 
440, fi‘., 448, If. 

Muir, Dr. John, 276, 283, w., 286, '-ji., 
2B8 

M'dllenhoff, 120 
Mfilier, Julios, 71, 73, 75 
. K. 0., 4, 8-12, 70-1, 73 


Mliiler, Max, 7, 20-25, 67-69, 73, 
85, 137, 152, 289-290, 299 
Murdock, 232 
Mylitta, 321 
Myrrha, 193, 320 

Mysteries and mystery-drama, 114, 
218-223, 224, 227-235, 237, 252, 
323-5, 354-5, 364-6, 385, ff., 422, 
425, 469 

Ilystica vannns laccM, 200, n. 

Myth, essenchof, vii.-x., 2, 110, 311 ; 
types of, 115-6 ; theories of, 4, 9- 
12, 20-32, 43-64, 71, 72-75, 105, 
311 ; normality of, 33, 77, 101 ; 
origination of, vii., 10-12, 21, 22- 
24, 26, 28, 30-32, 64, lSl-2, 356 ; 
rationality of, 29, 56, 64, 71, 350 
Myths of Observation, 25 
— pseudo-scientifie, 33-34 

vitirchen^ 96 

Christian, 105-0, 166, ff., 317, 0. 

See Mythology and Myth-wotivea 

Myth-motives 
Ass. See 0.v and As^ 

Ass and foal, 37, 230, ??., 310, 345, 
366-9 
Bird, 404 

Boar of winter, 251, n. 

Bull, 37, 212, 266, 407, 412 
Cave-birth, 195, 204, 329-331 
Child-God, 14, 193, 197-227, 265, 
273, 333 

, exposed, 87, 177, n., 184-7 

Cow, 200, 262, 268. See O.r 
Descent into Hell, 124, 151, 249, ff., 
417 

Dog, 237, 254, n. 

Garment of God, 414-416 
Goat, 345, 0. 

Horse, 203, 211 
Keys, 379, E 
Lamb. See Bmn 
Massacre of Innocents, 165, 191, 
192, n„ 332-3 
Mountain, 344, if. 

Ox and ass, 199, 203-6, 209 
■ Bam (Lamb), .37, 180, 220, 407, 412 
Bock, 382, ff.; 417 
Serpent, 150, 187, 189, 191, 194, 

. , 254, 411'. 

-Stable 'and manger (= basket), 165, 
180, 197, ff., 329^331 
. 'Tree, 37, 95, 147,' 193, 210, 21X, 
405, 406, 408, 410 . 

/ Tegetation, 36-37, 251 

Virgin-birth, 14,;, 50, 113, 118, 133, 
'■ 147, '167, 171,317, ff. _ 

■ , ' Seealso''Bfr#, 
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IV», Tirelre, Svn^Mootu SeaBon.<^i 
and Vegctaim^’-Ciilt 
Mythologj, present state of^ vi., 2 ; 
separatism m, 2, 27, 06; develop- 
ment of, fi, iL, 309 ; Aryan, 19- 
25; Babyloniaiu 05-06, B9, 91, 
259, 345, ff., 390; Celtic, 121-3, 
125; Comparative, 0, 12, 19-25, 

‘r Egyptian, ■ 17(1-1, 178, 201-2, v 
213, 244, 868-9, 411, 412, 429; 
Greek (see under deity-names); 
Hebrew, 12, 16, 30, “65, ff., 70-95, ^ 
204-6, 245, 841, 845, d\, 860, fl‘., 
402, 422; Hindu, 185, 180, ft’., 

; 288^ : 241,.. fi:, ,v 408 ; .'v Mexican, ' 218,:. ^ 
/K, 224, n,; Persian, 174, 180, 
211, 804-6, 848, ff., 412, 410;- 

Homan, 108-4, 218-219; Scandi- 
navlaa, 118-127, 289; Slavonic, 
128, ??.; Tibetan, 295 

Xana, 186 

Xanda, 141, 165, 194, 195, 266 
Xanna, 120, 126 
X apoleon , 1 12- 113 
Xazareth, ix., 808, 812, 885-842 
Xazarites and Xazarenes, x., 808, 
836-842, 481 
Xeander, 108-9 
Xernrod, 187 
Xeptune, 411 
Xe\e, 280, 291, n. 

Newman, 814, 482 
Xew-vear days, 179, IBO, 226, i?., 
246, a.., 248 
Xieolas, 469, ??. 

Nicolson, 119, 121, ii. 

Xiius, 142, u., 14(>, 148 
Noah, 81, 82 
Xumbers, sacred, 88-197 
Nurse, mythic, 260-1 

Gceaniis, 859 
Odin, 121, 122 
(.'Mdipus, 1x6 
OklJiekl, 296 
Olympus. 847-852 
Orpheus, 228, 251 
Orpiiieism, 258, 415 
Orthodoxy, 13, 16, 27 
Osiris. 80, 87, 125, 185, 142, 148, 
144, 145-8, 250, 254, 800, 828, 825, 
885, 400, 407, 410, 411, 415, 410 

Paine, 70 

Palmer, Eev. W., 219, n. 

Pan, 144, ??., 255, 208, 844, ff., 41G 
Pantasnus, 277, ff, 
ikirables, 460-8 


I Passion,- the, 392-4 
; Pastophoroi, 217-B 
; Patanjali, 154-5, 272 
1 Paul, V., 14. 101, 812, 825, 880 842, 

1 ' 870, ff., 878, ff., 388, it, 428, 429, 
,'i: ; 480,485,456-7 
; Paulinus, 134 
i Pausanias, 857, a. 

: Per-sepbone, 251, ?n, 252, 818, 3S7, 

! 406, 416 

i Perseus, 186, 193, 264, u. 

! Peter, 859, 878-884, 420 
: Petersen, H., 89, n. 

mmk..;, ; 

; Ptieiderer, 09 

I Phallicism, 40, 124, 127, 400, a., 

' 402, 410 

1 Phiaio, 187 
Philo, 877, 390 
i Phoroiieus, 405 
I Pick, 451 
i Pilate, 414 

I Pillars, myths of, 848, ff., 400, ff., 440 
: Pindar, 80, 82, 99, 412 
! Plato, 285, 286, 288, .318 
I Pleiades, 241, 848 r 

I Polier, 184 
; Porphyry, 149 

; Poseidon, 146, 181.189,244,858,381 
! Positivism, 76), 85 ' 

! Postel, 182 

i Prellcr, discussed, 6, 85 

i Procius, St., 280, 860 
I Prometheus, myth of, 8, 10, 807, 404 
j Prophets, Hebrew, 98 
I Proserpine. See Persephone 
I Proteus, 382-3 
Psamathe, 1S7 
Psvche, 225 
Ptah, 148, 411 
Pyrrhus, 226, n, 

I^ythagoreanism, 88, 

Race and selection, 90 
— theories of, viii.~ix. 

Rachel, 243, 828 
Ragnarok, 252 

Banm, 141, 148, 162-3, 242 , 240 , 257 , 
264, 266, 267 
I Rauiavana, the, 164 
I Beimarus, 12 

Religion and mythology, 2, 41 -64, 
65, ft 

Renan, 84, 79, 81, 85, 90, 281, 310, 
825, 827, n,, 465, 478 
Resurrection, the, 405, a., 416, ff, 
Rhea, 188, 189, 242 
Ehooo, 198 
Rhys, 120, 121 
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Eodrigacri, 440 

Eohini, 141, 177, 244 

Eoinan religion, 70, in, 103-4, 219, n, 

Eoscher, 35 

Biidrii, 260 

Eydberg, 120, 122,123, 125, 240 
Back, I, 69, 77 

Baeriiice, 57, n., 61, 220-3, 224, n. 
Saiverte, 244, n, 

Samaritans, 326, 401, 433, 439, 446 

Samson, 15, 33, 82, 93, 349, n., 400-2 

Samuel, 334 

Sanelia, 429 

Sanskrit drama, 228 

Sara, 81, 133 

Saracens, 94 

Sargon, 188, 189, 333 

Saturn, 41, 246 

Batvrs, 349, ??••, 3o2 

Saul, 93 

Savages, variation among, 44, n. 

. ethics of, 58 

Saviour-Gods, 33, 93, 97, 202, 406, 
408, 409 
Scheiling, 9 
Schlciermaeher, 22, 67 
Schwartz, 19 
Scourging, myth of, 358 
Seasons, myths of, 239-244 
Sebak, 140 
Seklen, 4, 5 

Bemeics’^lSG, 188, 224, 421 
Semiramis, 186 
Semites, 33 

Semitic inliiienee on Greece, 22-23, 30 
Bern, 401 
Semler, 13 

Benart, 162, 196, 269, 293, 299, 305 
Separatist fallacy, the, 2, 27, 29, 43- 
44, 52-78 
Serapis, 148, n. 

Sermon on the Mount, 14, 307, 423, 
440, ff,, 456-7, 458, 460-1 
Serpent in mythology, 150, 191, 194, 
254, 411 
Set, 144, }?. 

Seufert, 370, n. 

Seven, a mythic number, 197, 235- 
248 

martyrs, 235-240 

— sleepers, 236-240 

, priests, 237 

— — banquet of, 238, 418-420 
seasons, 239-240 
Seventy, myths of, 376-7 
Sex in religion, 107, 322 
— — mythology, 147, 317, 322, IX. • 


Shammai, 446 
Silenus, 347-8, 352 
Simon of Gyrene, 401 

Magus (™ Megas), 401, 473 

Sirach, ben, 446 
Siva, 269 

Sleepers, the seven, 236-240 

Smith, Robertson, 11, 35, 222, n. 

Solomon, 93, 306 

Soma, the, 265 

Sosipolis, 416 

Speir, Mrs., 275 

Spencer, H., 1, 6, 28-32, 304 

J., 5 

“ Spirits,” idea of, 53, 56, 63 
Stars, myths of, 192, n., 320, 345, ff. 
Stephens, G., 120, 125 
Stevenson, R. L., on Renan, 473 
Strabo, 334 

Strauss, xi., 12, ff., 310-311, 334 
Sunday, origin of, 245, n. 

Sun-myth, 4, 24, 87, 119, 122, 124, 
126, 143, 144, 145-8, 184-215, 222, 
251, 262, 264, 322, ii., 345, if., 
357, ff., 400, n. 

Supreme Being, idea of, 52, f. 
Supper. See Eucharist 
Suteeh, 144, n. 

Swinging festivals, 183 
Symbolism, 11, 127, 409 

Talmud, ethics of, 440, tX., 451 
Tammuz, 329 
Tartak, 204, 

Taurobolium, 468 

Teachituj of the Twelve Aj}OHtles, 373, 
448, 455 . ■ 

Telang, 280, 292 
Telephos, 186, 225 
Tell, 116-7 
Tellumon, 147 
Temple, Child in, 334-5 
Temptations, mythic, ix., 150, 307, 
343-356 

Ten Commandments, 85, 306, 309, 
454 

Plagues, 87-88 

a mythic number, 88 

Tertullian, 387 
Theism, 88 
Themis, 71 
Thor, 122, 411 ' . 

Thoth, 329 

Tiele, 137, 170-1, 289, 292, 299 
Tmolus, 346-7 
Toland, 89, n, 

Tooke, 82, m 

Topography and mythology, 39 
Tragedy, Greek, 231, 352 
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Vossius, o 


Traiisliguration, myths of, 2^8, 259, 
392-3 

Trinity, 133, 329, 447 

Trollope, Eev. W., 219, n. 

Twelfth Night, 357 
Twelye Apostles, myth of, v., 308, 
370-8, 449 

T\yilight Goddess, 201 

Tylor, E. B„ 25-28, 52, 55, 64, ll? ' 

Typhon, 143, 189, 193, 211, 349 

Glriei, 231 
ljlysses/ 252 y. 

Universalism, Jesuist, 433 
Uranus, 82 

v;;.. 

Yamna, 145, n. 

Yasudeva, 141, 130, 154, 195, 225, 

Yedas, 19, 22, 99, 123, 138-9, 288 

incarnation of, 150 

Yegetation-euit, 36-37, 126, 144, 145- 
B. 192, n., 243, 251 
Yenus. See Aj^hrodite 
Vesta, 219, iu 
Yieo, 5 

Yigfusson and Powell, 120, 122 
Yignoii, 31, 32-33 
Vine, myths of, 368. See Wine 
Vi)‘fjo, constellation, 178 
Virgin Goddesses, 168-171, 202, 317, 
It 

Yishnn, 133, 134, 143, 160-3,266, 267 
'— Purina, 140 , 

Yolney, 5 
Voltaire, 111, 409 
Vuluspa Saga, 110, ff. 

Voss, 6 


Wafer, consecrated, 222 
Wakuafi, the, 55 

Water in mythology, 146, 225, 226, 
358 

Weber, 129, 132, 152, 155-6, 172. 

175, i!., 215, It, 227, ff., 244, 257, 
268, 274, tf., 290 
Week, myths of, 245-8 
Weiss, X., 307, 365, 473-4 
Welcker, 7, 20, 35 
Wells, sacred, 241 
Wendorff, 39 
Whateley, 112-3] 

Wheeler, Prof., 149-153 
White Island, the, 290-4 
Whitney, Prof., 245, u. 

Widow’s Son, raising of, 259, 260, 
360-1 

Wine, miracles of, 356-8 
Wilford, 297 
Wilkins, 158 
Wilson, H. H., 161, 180-1, 228, ft, 
275,298 

Y^oden, 121, 122 

Women taken in adultery, 457, if. 

Yahweh, 36, SO, 81, 83, 91, 93, 97, 
99,100,146,147 
Yama, 253 

Yasoda, 141, 150, 194 

.Zacchseus, 436,, 

Zarathiistra (Zoroaster), 304. 306. 
343, h. 

Zecliariuh^ 341-2, 366-7 
Zeus, 0. 62, ?L, 71,99, 186, 189, 102, 
198, 203, 243, 343. ft 
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Studies in Religious Fallacy. By J. M. Robertson. Cloth, 227 
pp., 3s. 6d, post free. Contents : — Dogma in Masquerade — Mr, Lang 
on the Origin of Religion — Mr. Lang on Miracles — The Tory Religion 
— Mr. Gladstone on the Atonement — Mr. Gladstone on Butler^ — The 
Jesus Legend and the Myth of the Twelve Apostles — The Myth of 
judas Iscariot — Freeman on Christianity — Tolstoy and the Ethics of 
Jesus — The Feeling for Religion. 

A series of clever attacks on recent defenders of the Christiaji 

faith Mr, Robertson is a skilful controversialist." — Morning 

Leader. 

" Mr. Robertson is undoubtedly a critic of learning and of an 
acute insight. ” — Literature. 

" Interesting from their intellectual acuteness, and will supply the 
critics of dogma with very striking arguments."^ — Scotsman. 

The Religion of the Twentieth Century. By Joseph IMcCabe. 
i02 pp., boards, is., by post is. 3d. Contents Right and Duty 
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the Old Faith — Authority an Impossible Basis — Morality as a Connect- 
ing Link — A New and a Firmer Faith, 
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which characterize Mr, McCabe’s work." — Literary World. 

Will Women Help? By F. J. Gould. 102 pp., boards, is., by post 
IS, 2d. A stirring appeal to women to assist in the work of mental 
emancipation and moral reform. The book is written under the con- 
l iction that progress is seriously hindered by the reluctance of women 
to join the Rationalist and Ethical Movement. 

" Mr. Gould is reverent ; and he illustrates the higher aims which 
the modern Secularist now puts before him." — Literature. 

The Web Unwoven ; or, the Dolus Theory of the Book of Acts, as 
Presented in a Critique of Chapters X., XL, and XII. of the same. 
87 pp., boards, is., by post is. 2d, 
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Agnostic Problems. Behig an Examination of So7ne Que^ 
Hons of the Deepest Interest, as Viewed from the Agnostic Stand 
point By Richard Bitiifxl, Ph.D. 152 pp.; doth, 2s. 6ci • 
paper, is., by post is. 3d.—Dr. Bithell be^rins by tracing the line 
of demarcation between the Knowable and the Unknowable, and, 
having next discussed the nature of Knowledge, Belief, and 
Faith, he proceeds to a critical discussion of the doctrine of a 
Pei*sonal God. An admirable Ethical system is described in the 
chapter on “Agnostic Morality,” and the work closes with 
thoughtful essays on Agnostic Religion, the Worship of the 
Lhiknowable, and the Spiritual Body^the latter being a specula- 
tion on the possibility of a future life). 

A Handbook of Scientific Agnosticism. By R. Bithell, 

Ph.D. 64 pp,; cloth, 2s., by post 2s. 3d.; paper, is., by post is. 2d. 
--Persons of a philosophical turn of mind will find this little 
work very agreeable reading. It glances at great questions in a 
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Maccabseus, The children are all along: bidden to remember that 
the Bible history is not to foe accepted as literally true. 

Tales 'from the Mew Testament. 'By F.' J. Gould. 176 
p^.; cloth, by pastes. 3d-— Rationalist parents and teachers 
will find this rendering* of the New Testament myths and 
parables a judicious means by which children may be taught botii 
the unhistorical character of the Christian gospel and the value 
of the moral teaching’ , which it enshrines. The incidents 
are picturesquely presented, and dialogue is frequently inter- 
spersed. 

A Concise HIstorj of Eeligion. By F, J. Gould. In three 

volumes. Vol. i., 154 pp., 2S. 6d.,* voL ii., 209 pp., 3s. 6d,; 
vol. iii., 292 pp., 5 s.~~No work of the same size and, dealing 
with this important theme contains such a mass of information. 
All the highest authorities have been carefully consulted, and the 
book gives the main results of Biblical criticism, together with 
other valuable matter, in what is, by comparison at least, a 
nutshell. The First 'Volume treats of the superstitions of savages 
and primitive man, and delineates the characteristics of the 
religions of ilmerica, Finland, China, Egypt, Arabia, Chaldasa, 
Syria, India, Japan, Persia, the Kelts, Greeks, and Romans, 
The Second Volume takes to pieces the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment literature, and explains the origin of the various parts. Tlio 
last chapter takes a wide sweep, and describes the Religious 
Environment of Early Christianity. The Third Volume plunges 
into the most difficult historical problems, traces the growth of 
the Christian movement, the lives of Paul arid Jesus (with due 
separation of the mythical elements), and affords a Rationalistic 
analysis of the whole of the New Testament books. 

Modern Eationalism. Being a sketch of the Progress of the 
Nationalistic Sphdt in the Nineteenth Century, By J. McCabe. 163 
pp.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper covers, is., by post is. 3d,' — In a succession 
of six interesting and informing sketches, Mr. McCabe delineates 
the work of the critical or Agnostic spirit in theology, Biblical 
Criticism, Comparative Religion, Philosophy, Science, and Ethics, 
One derives from the work a useful g-eneral notion of the secu- 
iarixation of thought during the last hundred years, and Mr. 
McCabe's numerous allusions to prominent Rationalists and thelr 
teachings render his book a handy work of reference. 

Songs of Love and Duty for the Young. Compiled by 
Gustav Spillhr. 72 pp.; 6d., by post 7d, — The first edition 
comprised 52 songs ; the second contains 79 songs, and two sets 
of responses, one on ethical ideas and duties, the other on the 
Sacred Books of the World. Mr. Spiller has selected the poems 
with much judgment, and they are both noble in sentiment and 
marked fay good literary quality. The book is in use in various 
Ethical Classes in London, the Leicester Secular Simdaj'-school, 
etc. . , ' . 


